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Prime Minister 


FOREWORD 

The Indian Republic is bmit on the foundatiQn5 of bberty 
and the sovereignty of the people It believes that all decisions 
and policies should be actuated by the desire to lighten the 
burdens of the people and lead them to a higher level of self- 
respect and autonomy In our system the state does not 
subscribe to any religious dogma This grand vuion of a nation 
growing m freedom is a legacy to us of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru Our constitution luelf is an expression of the 
democratic spmt that our freedom movement exemplified 
Mahatma Gandhi succeeded in drawing millions upon millions 
of our people into that movement He did it in spite of the 
prevalent illiteracy and the fact that m his day the media had 
no mass reach The mystery can be explained only by the fact 
that Gandhiji s incandescent words came out from the depth of 
truth The Indian freedom movement became the world’s 
largest democratic movement because of the constant dialogue 
between the leaders and the people " 

Jawaharlal Nehru shared his master’s gift for communication 
with the people He knew that a democratic mass movement 
gained inner strength only when a common set of ideals was 
shared, through the exercise of reasoned examination, by the 
largest number of people It is m order to convince the people 
of India of the conceptual and practical soundness ofbis beliefs 
and courses of action that Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote so 
copiously and tirelessly His three great books, the hundreds of 
articles he wrote, and the thousands of speeches he dclnered, 
whether to kisans or urban audiences or intellectual groups, 
had this atm 



Naturally the habit continued when he assumed office \ 
prune nuiustev u is said, is the nation’s pnme persuader 
Jawaharlal Nehru, as the first Prime Minister, was convinced 
that the task of building institutions and com entions, so vital m 
a democracy, demanded that he share with his colleagues his 
reasons for whatever decisions he look and courses of action he 
pursued Change through consent and greater social justice 
were the theme songs of Panditji’s pnme ministership He 
insisted that nght ends should be matched by the nght means 
He wanted to leaven Indian society with the new ideas of 
political freedom and social equality He was impatient to 
overhaul the judiciary, the avil service and other governmental 
and social institutions for meeting the demands of the new age 
He set about using modem science and technology and the 
insights of socialism to overcome the problems of poverty In 
the international field, he wanted resurgent India to champion 
the cause of all peoples who had suffered from colonial 
subjugation K« aUo wanted the message of non violence and 
conciliation to go out to a wotid divided mco nval blocs and 
threatened by the prospect of nuclear war He sought the 
willing involvement of the Indian people m this great 
adventure He devoted a great deal of time and thought to the 
letters he wrote to Chief Ministers once a fonnighi expounding 
his ideas and aspirations 

These fortnightly letters have long been regarded as a basic 
text m nation building and m open statecraft But they had so 
far not been available to the general public When the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Memonal Fund approached the Government 
vfiih a proposal to publish them the Government readily 
agreed These letters reveal a great mind and a large heart at 
work But I am sure they will also be a major source of 
education for everyone who wuhes to v.otk for a strong, 
prosperous and w«c India 

New Delhi 

November 5. 1985 (RAJIV GANDHI) 




Editorial Note 


The second volume of Jawaharlal Nehm's Letters to Chief 
Ministers covers the penod from 26 Januat)' 1950. when the 
new Constitution came into force and India became a republic, 
to IS May 1952 when, after the first general elections, the 
elected- PrcsiEeni, Vice-President and the new Government 
were sworn into office The first steps had been taken m giving 
yWc and purpose to the structure established by the 
Constitution This was foUov/ed up bv initiation of planned 
development, land reforms and emphasis on production and 
community development But even more important than 
official measures and faluepnnu and the building of democratic 
conventions was the maintenance of the spmt and integrity 
which had taken India to freedom, and this forms a continuous 
refrain m Nehru's letters to hu colleagues m the States It was 
primarily for this reason that he. on whom, after the death of 
^ Vallabhbhai Patel, the whole burden seemed to rest, took on 
the presidentship of the Congress party 

A particular aspect of this crisis of character was the growth 
of communal feeling, and this, taken with the intense anti- 
India propaganda in Pakistan. led to a sharp detenorauon of 
relations between the two countries Nehru, with the assutance 
of Patel, stemmed the tide at least temporarily by concluding 
an agreement, in the face of considerable opposition within the 
couniry.with Liaquat All Khan in Apnl 1950 U was, as Nehru 
said, no appeasement of Pakistan but an effort to lessen 
tension But matters were not helped by the conduct of the 
Western powers in the Security Council, who took a position 
hostile to India on the question of Kashmir and ignored 
Pakistan’s aggression 

These major problems demanded much time and attention 
but did not result in the ne^ect of the commitment to the 



maintenance of peace m the woHd On both Korea and Tibet, 
Nehru did not shirk the issues and, unmindful of criticism, 
argued fpr reason and samty 

On all these matters thefortrughtlyletten, along with twenty- 
seven special letters, included m this volume give us a clear, 
wider and often even a new. perspective Of particular interest 
IS the last letter where Nehru writes movingly of the vital 
importance at every level, national and international, of 
human relations and the human touch 
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New Delhi 
4 January, 1950 


My dear Premier,* 

1 should like to draw your attention to a matter which i think is 
of importance ! hope I am not too late in doing so 

You are going to have elections for the new Parliament very 
soon I am writing to you about the necessity of having an 
adequate number of women members elected* Even in the 
Constituent Assembly the women members were very few* Of 
these some dropped out for vanous reasons and their places 
were filled by men 1 think it is important that we should keep 
up and add to the number of women in Parliament From every 
point of view this is desirable I have no doubt that a sufficient 
number of women, at least as competent and suitable as men, 
arc available 

In this matter perhaps an exception might be made to the 
general rule we have suggested regarding members of 
Provincial Assemblies who have been in the Constituent 
Assembly That is to say. in regard to such women members if 


* A special teller in addition tolbe PonniKhilir Leilen 

I As tlir Consiiiuem Assmihl]i eonvenetl iivlf inKi a prosisHmal 
Pailiameni till funeral elections could be held under the new Const iiution and 
as the Const nut Hin did n<H |<ennil membeivof i’arliamrnt to retain iheir seats 
m she Stale Lrgislatures several nsrmbersof the Consliturni Atsemblv had to 
resicn D\e elections to fill these seats were held from 6 in ISJanuaiy 19S0 
I Only two additional women memben were elected to the new Parliament 
S There were eleven women mmsbers in tlte Conssiluern Assembly of 
whom fourtnifpied as they were membe n of the State Lejpslaluirs also 
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‘'IT’"'’ p'""''''-* “ fro". 

r vmc.al Assembha. orf„ w stand for Patl, am™, There 
are very few such cases 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
ISJanuarv. 1950 


My dear Premier, 

1 am sorry for the slight delay in writing this fortnightly letter 
As yoxi Vnciw I had to go to Colombo to attend the 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers' Conference I returned on 
the night of the I5th 

2 This IS my last letter to you before the change over to the 
Republic takes place* This change is coming about gradually 
and inevitably Because of that perhaps its significance is not 
sufficiently rcahred Nevertheless, it is clear that the coming of 
the Republic is a very big landmark in our history and the 
beginning of a new era It brings fulfilment on the political 
side at least of the dream of vast numbers of Indians for 
generations past It is the fuirilmem of our pledge Yet. we all 
know that wc have not yet ended our purney and a very 
important part of our pledge still remams to be retleemed 
1 hat relates to the economic condition of the people 

3 Problems of great magnitude surround us and many of us 
are apt sometimes to grow a little weary or even despondent 
because of these problems and the slowness of advance towards 
their solution In the country there is no flaming enthusiasm, 
which IS so necessary for great deeds and rapid progress It is 
difriruli to keep the people at a high pitch for a long time 
Looking round however and taking a dispassionate view of the 
snuaiion 1 am convinced that India is making good, however 

1 |IH<lfMHngioUJanusryi9M 

2 In fuiri1n>rni of ihr pWgr Tim iiVmtwnir rr»r* «t>e Rrp'il'lx 

wn inaugurair<l 26 January IftO 
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slowly and that the future of India is going to be a bnght one 
U ntay be that the next two or three years are difficult ones but 
the final outcome is certain 1 hope therefore, that on the day 
when the long sought Republic of India comes into existence, 
we shall look to the future with a stout heart and with 
confidence in ourselves and m our motherland I hope that we 
shall try to forget, as far as possible, the conflicts and divisions 
that have invaded our ranks and the bitterness that sometimes 
creeps into our work VVe must try to start afresh with open 
minds and open hearts even for those who happen to differ 
from us It was the sovereign method of Candhiji to attract and 
convert even the doubters and the quibhlers Even more so vve 
have to look into our own hearts and sec where we have erred 
and what we have left undone If we (unction rightly and with 
integritv of mind other right results will also follow 

A On this day it is also necessary that we should clarify our 
objectives and not allow ourselves to gel entangled m the petty 
dilficuhies of today Those basic objectives must be governed 
by that wide and tolerant outlook and the love of those who are 
under privileged which were so characienstic of ihe Father of 
the Nation 

5 The Cummonweahh Conference held in Colombo did not 
arrive at any startling conclusions Nof was it expected to m 
spue of whai ihe press wrote about ii These conferences are for 
mutual consultation and mutual understanding from which of 
course a measure of co uperaiion results But each country 
represented ihere is an independent country and has ultimately 
to decide for itself The questions discussed were recognmon of 
the new China the siiuation in Indo China, thejapanesc peace 
treaty, aid to Burma and economic help to the South and 
South Elast Asia countries 

6 As^you know, we have recc^nized the new Government in 
China There is still some concspondence going on with this 


5 On 50 Drrember 1919 
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Government as to how this should be given effect to I need not 
remind you of the tremendous worl^ significance of recent 
changes m China Not only Asia but also Europe and Amenca 
are affected by them and gradually a new balance is coming 
into evidence Perhaps one of the biggest question marks of the 
age IS the future development of this new China On what lines 
will n develop, how will it meet its economic problems, how 
soon will It advance industrially or otherwise, and what will its 
relations with other countries be? The countries of South East 
Asia are, of course, most intimately affected So far as India is 
concerned, there is no fear or question of any direct danger 
India has no desire to interfere in any way with the decision of 
the Chinese people She wanis friendly relations with them At 
the same time, she cannot permit any interference with herself 

7 You will remember that it has been decided to hold a 
preliminary conference in South Afnca to consider the various 
questions which have arocn there in regard to Indian bom 
citizens and which have given nse to our conflict with South 
Afnca* We are deputing Pandit H N Kunzru* to represent us 
in South Afnca for this purpose 

8 The Kashmir issue still remains on the agenda of the 
Secunty Council For the moment, it has been rather pushed 
out by the dispute over Chinese membership of the Secunty 

! 


4 The conference w»j held st Cape Town on 6 February 1950 to consider 
(he possibiluy of convening a round table conference on the quesiion of 
Indians m South Africa See also JatnhatlaXHthni hutmto ChttfhUnisttri, 
(New Delhi 1985} Vol t p 94$ 

5 (1887 1978) A membrrof the Servanuof India Society member Indian 
Legislative Assembly 1927 90 Pretsdeni National Liberal Federation 1994 
member CouncHofStaie I997'4S member Constituent Assembly, 194$ 50 
provHiona} Paihament. 1950 52 and RajyaSabha 1952 62 member States 
Rrorgamiaiion Commission 1959 95 President Indian Council of Vtorld 
Affairs 1948 77 
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Council* and it is doubtful if ii will be taken up there during 
January The efforts at mediation of General McNaughton 
have failed and it is clear that they cannot lead to any 
settlement* There may be a full dress debate in the Secunty 
Counal* If so, we shall welcome it There may possibly be 
further attempts at mediation which we would welcome But 
we have made it clear that such mediation can only take place 
satisfactorily in India itself I am sorry to inform you that the 
amtude of the USA and U K Governments in this 
connection has not been at all helpful • 

9 Our relations with Pakistan, even apart from the Kashmir 
issue are far from happy So far as the jute question is 
concerned, that is, the stoppage of our jute by Pakistan, it 
appean that Pakistan has ordered the release of this jute " 

10 I think I have already informed you that we have 
suggested to Pakistan that a joint declaration should be made 
by both of us pledging outselves not to resort to war for the 
Mttlement of any of our disputes** Such disputes should be 

6 The People* Republic of Chms demanded on IB November 1949 and 
a^mon 8 January I9S0 (heeiputsaonof the Kuomuuang delegation from the 
Secunljf Council as it ctTnudered lU prevence illegal The inuc was discuased 
m the Secunty Council between January and March 1950 

7 ForbiograplucalfootRotefbeieafierb fn JaceZ-eKmloChie/Afinuren 
Vo) t p SIS. 

8 SnUtlertioChtefMrnutm.Vot I pp 515 516 

9 General McNaughton i report wa> debated in the Secunty Council from 
7 lolOPebniary 1950 

10 The pTopoMli were regarded by the ARiencan and the Bntuh 
representauves a> nweturg the requnemeatt of holding * free pleboate and in 
accord “with the vtem of well ^poaed and impanial observen of the issue “ 
The Soviet delegate however maintained that it was for the parues 
concerned finally topidge the tuerm of the piopotals 

11 On 8 January 1950 the Pakistan Government ordered the release of 
Indian jute which was m transit from Assam to Calcutta through East Bengal 
and held up u Batwal 

IJ The draft of a no-war deebraum was handed over to the High 
Co™n»“*w*eT of PahiBan on n December 1949 
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settled by peaceful methods which may be negotiation, 
mediation, arbitration or by reference to a judicial tnbunal 
Pakistan’s reply recently made in their Constituent Assembly, 
rather evades the issue and refers to various disputes pending 
between us, as well as some which have no existence now We 
are continuing this correspondence, but with no too great hope 
of achieving results, in view of the general attitude taken up by 
Pakistan We pointed out to them that the whole object of a 
joint declaration was to relieve the tension between the two 
countries and thus create a better atmosphere for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes.’* If we wait till every problem is solved, 
then there is little need for a joint declaration 

11 Next month there is going to be a general election m the 
United Kingdom Whatever the result of this election, and 
whichever pany is returned to power there. India is not directly 
affected Even the die hards of the Conservative Party in 
England cannot interfere in any way with India Nevertheless, 
this general election in the United Kingdom has a wder 
significance and importance and it may well have a beanng on 
the world situation The big question there « whether the 
present Labour Covemment. with its general socialistic and 
planned approach to economic problems, will continue or not 

12 There has been some doubt as to whether Ministers in 
provinces continue after the change over or not There is no • 
necessity for them to change or to resign But they will have to 
take an oath of allegiance to the new Constitution 


15 On 17 January 1950 

14 Liaquat Ah Khan had aaid ihal *’li«diai irmu are too vague In our 
view the only way to promote peaee u to resolve major duputes and a joint 
declaration will carry conviction lotiooneunlnait b supported by evidence of 
«ome cotKtete action 

15 Nehru replied to Uaquai AbKhanon ISJanuary 1950 

16 In the eWtiona held on 24 Sebniaiy 1950 the Labour Pany retained 
power by » riarrow majonty 
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IS You will have seen the siaiement I issued about elections 
in West Bengal I did so with great reluctance because it is not 
a good thing to go back on such a decision '* But circumstances 
compelled us and it became progressively more and more 
difficult to hold any provnstonal election, especially as the 
general elections will be coming soon after 

H We have decided about the formation of Andhra 
Province” But ii is not a very simple matter to give effect to 
that decision For our part, we want to expedite it as much as 
possible But the vanous consequences, and more especially the 
Hnancial ones, require careful investigation before any further 
step IS taken We cannot finaliie anything till then Objections 
have ako been raised by some people in Andhra and in the 
Bellary district and that makes our task a little harder I am 
afraid there is no possibility of this new province being formed 
before the 26th January 

15 1 was very sorry to learn that in spite of my request to 
provinces, relatively few women have been chosen for 
Parliament I think thu keeping out of women is basically 
wrong and IS certainly opposed to our general Congress policy 

16 The Akalis in the Punjab have declared that they do not 
accept this Constitution and they have even decided to boycott 


17 Nehru Mated on 8 January ihal il had been decided not to hold mienm 
elections in VVesi Bengal under the IdSbConHHuuon 

18 Thuhadbeenprop(BedbyNehnionl2Sep(nnber]949 

19 On I January 1950 complete agreement on all issues raised by ihe 
Government of India cm Ihe formaiion of the Andhra Province was reached 
by the eight member Parniion Committee at Madras and approved by the 
Madras Cabinet on 4 January 1950 The Paniiion Committee set up in 
Novembet 1949 by the Central Coermment recommended that Andhra 
Province be formed befoTelheinauguratnoafthe Republic In fact thenew 
Slate came inio exuience on I October I95S 

20 See ante p 1 
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any celebration of it*' It is open to them to do so, but it is 
obvious that certain consequences will follow Their policy m 
the past has been a singularly unstable one, and I have been 
sorry to notice that they lack vision and perspective completely 
and approach big national problems from rather a narrow 
viewpoint Some others have also declared their condemnation 
of this Constitution It is open to anyone to like or dislike the 
Constitution or any law Bui it is a dangerous procedure for any 
individual or for any group to range itself in a hostile manner 
and even go to the extent of boycotting the Constitution as 
framed Any person may work peacefully for the change of the 
Constitution, but we cannot tolerate any insult to it 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21 The Working Commiuee of ihe Shiromani Akali Dal mrvting at 
Amneiar on 6 January 1950 rrfujcd lo accept the new Consdluiion on the 
ground lhat “« monopoliie* mosl powcT»for ihe Ccnire to the prejudice of the 
SiUu rexrvea rnormoui auihomy for ihe executive and the tegulaiure to the 
prejudice of the judiciary makei pcnonal freedom illuMry by hedging loo 
many rcMnciioru and limiiatxmx and givet dictatorial powers lo the 
Pretident m tune* of emergency ai>d dors not guarantee anything for the poor 
and neglected ** It callrd upon Sikhs lo boycott the Republic Day 
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New Delhi 
2 February, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, 

This IS my first letter to you since India became a Republic 
The chan^ brought no addition to our independence 
Nevertheless, it was one of high significance and there is no 
doubt that the people generally all over the country sensed it as 
such 

2 The pageantry and ceremonial are over and we have to 
settle down now to our humdrum activities and labours With 
one difference Any big change like this compels one to think of 
what we are aiming at and how we propose to get 
there— objectives and ends, ideals and policies and methods 
There is a tendency to look back and be retrospective, a 
tendency to look ahead, but above all, to look at the problems 
which surround us in the present It is possible to make a fairly 
lengthy list of our achievements, it is also possible to make an 
equally lengthy list of our lack of achievements Perhaps the 
biggest lack is a psychological one In spite of occasional bursts 
of enthusiasm among the people as on the occasion of the 
celebration of Republic Day there is an inertness and passivity 
and a complete lack of enthusiasm, generally speaking, among 
the people On the eve of a new phase in our history, what » 
most necessary is a flaming enthusiasm for the tasks m 
hand — faith, confidence, energy and the spirit of concerted 
effort Do we find any of these today m India? Certainly in some 
mcasuie m some people But, cenainly also a lack of all of 
them m most people most of the time Disruptive forces grow 
and people s minds are full of doubt as to what they should do 
and so they turn to cntictsm of others without doing much 
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themselves The lone of our public life goes down We take the 
name of Gandhi, as we did before and as no doubt we shall 
continue to do m the future, and yet, I often wonder what he 
would say if he saw us now and looked at the picture of India 

3 We work hard and wear ourselves away and that itself gives 
some satisfaction If people do not appreciate our labours, we 
tend to blame them and think that they are unfair to us Yet 
the essence of democratic functioning is not merely that we do 
the nght thing but also that we make others appreciate this A 
good workman does not blame his tools even though the tools 
may not be good We have to work with the tools we have in 
human and other materials 

4 We face big problems, economic and political, and yet, I 
am convim cd that the biggest problem of all is this 
psychological problem of raising the morale of the people and 
of turning it to enthusiastic effort Many people in India lead a 
poor enough existence and some kind of suffering and 
unhappiness is their lot Obviously we cannot put an end to th'S 
suddenly as if by magic Tliere is. perhaps a certain 
inevitability about the gradual progress of a nation That 
gradualness can be speeded up somewhat, but where a whole 
nation of hundreds of millions has to be trained up. there is no 
magic way of doing it So we should not be dispirited if the pace 
IS sometimes slow, provided that there is a movement and in the 
nght direction It is true that pace itself counts when evil forces 
also march, for if we do not move fast enough, that evil 
overtakes us and might overwhelm us 

5 Is our direction nght, what are our objectives, and is our 
pace adequate? These questions no doubt occur to you. as they 
occur to me We live m a world blinded by fear and hatred and 
the spirit of violence And even though we talk of Gandhi and 
non violence, our own eyes are shrouded often enough and 
there IS enough of violence and fear and hatred round about us 
^Vhat a legacy we have inhentcdlThis year 1950, the middle of 
the century, may well bnng big changes m the world as well as 
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in India Are we aware of ihe big movements that are taking 
place all over the world? India cannot remain unaffected and 
indeed one can sense something happening even in the minds 
of the Indian people Do we keep our ears open to that and 
keep in tune with it or are we too busy with our work and our 
activities to think of these urges and movements in people’s 
minds? 

6 You will forgive me for this rather unnecessary preamble to 
my letter But I feel troubled occasionally by the turn events 
take and the lack of social consciousness and homogeneity that 
I see m India today The Communists with all the idealistic 
element that is no doubt pan of communisn, have become 
bitter enemies of society and order in India and have practically 
become lerronsts' The communalists function on the mental 
plane of the fascists and Nazis The Hindu Mahasabha comes 
out from time to time with the stupidest of proposab * And yet 
stupidity has a market, if it puts on some kind of a nationalist 
garb Even m our Congress ranks disruptive tendencies are in 
evidence The capitalist elements )n India are cursed and sworn 
at frequently enough and most tils are attributed to them That 
IS unfair They are the product of our times and of our 
economic structure and u is futile to blame them Yet it is a 
fact that, generally speaking, our capitalist classes like our 
land owning classes are singularly lacking in a social outlook, 
even though they may be patriotic and may desire to serve 
India We talk of capitalism socialism and communism, and 
yet we lack the social content of all of these 


1 Numerous cavn of pdiiical murdenanddacoiimin Nalgonda district in 
1M9 were reported by the flyderabad Goveminmi on 10 January J950 
^milar repon» were r<Tei»cd durmir this penod from the distncit of 
tVaranpl Knshcia Kanmnagar and Mehboobnajrar 
S Nehru appears to have had in mind the rnoluiion of the Workin); 
Ownmittee of the Alhil Bharatiy* llmdu Mahasabha on 28 January 
reiterating us determination to coaHinue us fijtht for Akhand Bharat and 
deelannjt that it was "the birthnuhi of every Hindu to agitate for us 
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7 What then are we to do? Fust of ail, we must never permit 
ourselves to become static in our minds and smug m our 
approach There is no greater danger than that We have to 
keep m tune with the masses of our people and try to win their 
confidence We can only do so if we work to that end and 
produce some results As I think I have told you before, we have 
not merely to work for the masses but work with them We want 
the CO operation of all classes and yet. in the final analysis, we 
must give first place to the masses of our people 

8 If we drew up a balance sheet of our work dunng the past 
two years, I think we can legitimately say that m the 
international field, India has made great progress and has 
found a definite place for herself We can say that the 
integration of the states in India has been a remarkable 
achievement In regard to other domestic activities, I think we 
have made good in the improvement of transport We have 
lately made marked progress on the food front Some of the 
provinces have gone ahead wuh their zammdan legislation 
which IS so important Perhaps we might also say that the mere 
fact that we have earned on moreor less with success, in spue of 
the penis and dangers that surrounded us, is no mean 
achievement That is the credit side The debit side is also 
formidable 

9 At the end of this year the general elections will be held 
and that will be a big test for all of us’ It does not so much 
matter who wins the election and who does not But it does 
matter very much that a strong and capable government should 
emerge out of these elections 


3 Sianmi; with (hr rIntKms «<• lh( Ij 4. S<l>1i4 tfttil llii IxkiUiII't 

Aisrmbtm on 18 October 1931 arnl follmnl by ihr in ihr 

(lou%n t.r ihr Rijva S«blia amt Ihr Siau Lrgisijitvi t^ninrili llx* Tir^l 
KTortal rk-rlKirn fmlctt m Ai>nl l‘*52 llir rtrclumi «»cri lUIjtiil l>«iauM of 
the jirotilmw tirrtl by ll>r Fin iHinCunm>r«H>n m j.ic|ijrn>i{ ilw rlr«nif al lolb 
ami In ilir ilrlimnaiioo of rnnetuurntm 
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10 You mu5t have read the President’s* speech in 
Parliament* a copy of which was s«it to you There is nothing 
very novel about this except the proposal to have a Planning 
Commission, and that is not a very new proposal I am 
convinced more and more that a Planning Commission of the 
first quality is essential for us 1 hope that before long this 
Commission will be announced and formed Such a 
Commission can only work effectively if the States give their full 
CO operation to it The States indeed may have to form their 
own small Commissions of this kind' Planning again depends 
very much on proper statistical information Hence the 
necessity for improving our statmics It must be remembered 
that statistics is not merely the business of collecting some 
figures and numbers but giving us a great deal of information 
about social trends and enabling us to judge the success or 
failure of any activity that we undertake 

]] Food remains as ever, our pnmary acuvjiy There has 
been much talk of our growing jute and cotton and these are 
essential for our economy But let it be clearly understood that 
jute and cotton will not come m the way of our producing food 
which IS the first necessity We must and will reach our target 
by the end of next year 

12 The last Food Conference held lO Delhi* brought out the 
necessity of combining the food and agriculture portfolios m 
the State Governments This arrangement already exists m 
some of the States notably Punjab Bengal and Madhya 


4 Rajrndra Pruad (1884 I96S) Lawwr frciiM Pairta jihiittI Mahaima 
CandhimI9l7 Prnidrni of (hr Cbnmrv I'ISI I9S9 aixt I'M? 49 Pmidrm 
ofiheConuiturniAonnbly 1M650 PmHlmmf India I9'i0 62 

5 On 3) January 1950 

6 Thr PlanninjE Commiuion Maim upcA !8 Frlirvary 1950 wiihNrhru 
as attirman CuUtn Ul Nanda a* IVr Chairman and C D n«lifnukh 
C L. Mrhta and R K Patil aa tnctvibrn 

7 A numbrr of Siam bad »r4 up idanninj; boatils lo prrparr and 
implemmi ihrir plam in conauItalKio mih ihr ManniriK CurmiiMion 

% Ou 19 Januanf 19^ 
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Bharat, but in most of the States the two portfolios are 
separate It is obvious that there cannot be co ordinated effort 
unless food and agnculture go hand in hand 1 would commend 
this to your particular attention 

13 There is also the desirability of introducing legislation 
which would assist the Grow-More Food Campaign Where this 
is done, the results have been very attractive and promising for 
the future The mere fact of having such legislation results in 
an increased activity for growing food and produces a helpful 
psychological atmosphere Legislation may be brought for 
bringing fallow land under cultivation, for compulsory 
irrigation of all land commanded by irrigation sources, for the 
use of pure seed in those areas where Government can provide 
It, and tor the removal of pests and weeds All these require a 
joint effort and legislation is meant to help m creating such a 
joint effort 

14 Just before the Republic Day. we had the visit of a 
number of Commonwealth Ministers. Mr NoehBakei^ of the 
U K , Mr Pearson'^ of Canada and Mr Spendei^' of Australia 
These visits are very desirable because these Ministers of other 
Governments get an insight into our problems and get to know 
our own Ministers Nothing is more important m the world 
today than understanding each crther I think that all these 
people who have come here have gone back with a better 
understanding and greater appreciation of India 

9 Ph>li|> Noel Dakrr (18S9 1982) Labour M P. 1929 SI and 19S6 70 
Secretary of Stale for Commonwrahh Rebtiont 1947 SO Paid a goodwill tnil 
lo India on 17January 1990 

' to l,mrr Bowles Pranon fi897 I97Z| Canadian diplomat Ambassador lo 
USA 1945-46 Foreign Minirtcr 1948 57, President UN Ceneral 
Assembly 1952 5S Prime Minister 1963 68 awarded Nobet Peace Proe 
1957 lleviMted Indiac»n22january 19S0 

11 PC Spender (1897 1985) Atmtaban statesman diplomat and jurut 
Member of Parliament 1937 SI Mmitier of F-stemat Affairs 19-19 51 
played a major role in tauncbiirg the Cnlombo Plan Ambassador lo U S A 
1951 SS Judge Iniernalionat Cnuft of Justice 1958 64 and ns Presutini 
1964 67 Visited New IVIhi from 16 loISJanuary 1950 
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15 The most significant and welcome visit, however, was that 
of President Soekamo* and hts wife They were a charming 
couple, deeply attracted to India, and their visit has drawn our 
two countries even closer together I have been invited to visit 
Indonesia and I should very much like to go there If possible, 
I shall try to go there about the middle of this year Thakin 
Nu,'* the Prime Minister of Burma, also sent me an urgent 
invitation to visit Rangoon I could not go now, but if I go to 
Indonesia I shall try to visit Burma also on the way 

16 Our relations with the new China have advanced a step 
further and in the course of a few days a representative of 
oun,*^ who IS at present m Nanking, will proceed to Peking, the 
capital of the new China as Charge d Affaires He is a junior 
officer and cannot discuss any major problem All he will do is 
to settle certain procedural matters and later our Ambassadoi^* 
will go there 1 need hardly repeat, what 1 have said previously, 
that the emergence of the new China is the most important 
fact in Asia and the world today What happens m China is the 
biggest question 

17 Bao Dai's'* Government m Indo China is being 
recognited by the USA and the U K (3ovemments ** We 


12 Forbfn mVol 1 p 222 

IS From 23 IS 29 January I9S0 

14 NrhruvuicodlndonmafnTineioirjune 1950 

15 Forb fn mtVoI 1 p 18 

16 Visited Burma from 20toZ4 June I9SO 

17 AK S^n 

J8 K M Pan.kkar F.irb fn «^Vol t,p S17 

19 (b 1913) Fmprmr of ainnam 1926 45 Head of State of SihiiIi 
V ieinam from IW9 funriioned from Ifone Konif from 1950 and later from 
France nil he teas deprsed in 1955 

20 On 1 February Dean Aelmon US Secretary of Slate emiciied the 
Chinese and Soviet rrcofcnnion of the llo Chi Minh Covemirtent and 
announced his Government a tntrniKHUorrTOjtniie the lemlCovemmems of 
Vietnam iJo* •'•‘I Cambodia to ~tupport the development of ftenuine 
naltonal independence m former colonial areas " The United States and the 
United KinjttlorO tecognued Ihese Covemmrnii on 7 February 1950 as 
VfoCUi/tSules iviihm the French Unm,^ 
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have made it clear that we do oot propose to recognize Bao 
Dai’s or the other Government in Indo China, Ho Chi Mmh’s *’ 
It seems to us that any recognition at this stage would be 
completely unrealistic and would entangle us m all manner of 
difficulties Therefore, we are keeping aloof Indeed Bao Dai 
can certainly not be considered independent, for France has 
retained authonty in several important matteia and there is a 
French army of over 100,000 in Indo China 

18 We are not at all happy in regard to the developments in 
Pondicherry, where it is proposed to hold a plebiscite*^ The 
French Government have been giving us a great deal of trouble 
and we are feeling more and more convinced that this plebiscite 
will not be a fair one as we had hoped Many of the suggestions 
that we had repeatedly made have been turned down We have 
sent a message to the French Covernmeni pointing all these 
out If there is no change in the aiuiude of the French 
Government, we may have to come to the conclusion that this 
plebiscite cannot be recognized 

19 The Pnme Minister of Nepal** will visit Delhi about the 
middle of tins month and vvill stay here fora week” This visit is 
being iiKidc at our invitation because we wish to discuss 
important problems with him affecting Nepal and Nepalese 
relations lo India At any time, these relations are important to 
India as well as to Nepal But witli recent developments in 
China and elsewhere, this importance has grown 


11 (1890 1969) Vif«njme»epol«nc»lle«der.foiundermMnbeToflheFrench 
Communist Psrty 1918 K organuH the Vi« Minh movement against the 
Japanese occupation and proclaimed the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
1945 President of the Republic 1945 1969 
22 The munKipal councils of Pondicherry Yanam Karailia] and Mahe 
resolved on 21 March 1949 lolioM » plrbisate on U December 1949iodec>de 
about their future reUt>onilii|i «iih India The plebociirvas postponed to 15 
February 1950 as France and tndia could not woit out a satisfaciory 
procedure for holding it TIk- plansio hold a plebiscite were laier abandoned 
29 MohanShumshereJungBahadorRsna Forb fn seeVoi 1 p 361 
24 He voited New Delhi from 17 lo2l9rbn<ary 1950 
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Unfortunately, in many ways, Nepal is a very backward country, 
and there has been a great deal of domestic trouble there and 
agitation’* We have been continually pressing the Nepalese 
Government to introduce adequate reforms and pointing out 
that this IS the only way to deal with the situation and the 
possible penis that Nepal might have to face 

20 There wiJJ soon be a grnerai election in England That 
does not affen m any way our domestic or foreign policy But 
undoubtedly it will be an important event In world affairs and 
may have far reaching consequences 

21 You will have read about certain developments in Eastern 
Pakistan It is stated that the Pakistan police went to arrest 
some alleged Communists in a village m Khulna dutnci There 
was a conflict between the police and the villagers resulting in 
sone deaths Thereupon a large force of police and others 
started a reign of terror in a number of villages.^^ destroyed 
them, looted them, raped many women and forcibly converted 
many people who mostly belonged to the depressed classes 
Thu led to a migration to India and about 12.000 persons are 
said to have crossed over up till now Probably, as a 
consequence of this there was an attack on Musi ms m 
Murshidabad distnct resulting in a number of Muslims ciossing 
over to Pakistan Trouble m Mutshidabad, however, was 
controlled fairly Soon 

22 Thu development in Eastern Pakuian u a dangerous one 
If It spreads n will /k» only lead to enormous suffering, but 
also to large migratioru We are trying to deal with it m co- 
operation with the Pakistan Government as well as the 
Provincial Govemmenu of Bengal East and West ” 

Seel^iienloChit/MMalrrt I op 561 562 
26 T«»friiy nllign m Moltarhai Kactiua and Falorhat lhanai 

m Khutna duincl 

Si On t Fcboiafy \9SC (he Gnrmimrric of Indu luggestfd to ihe East 
^ng»l CovernmfiU ih« * joint mquifr bt the offtculs lolo the communal 
dwurbancn be held and tmmedutetteps taken locontrol the iituaiion 
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2S Some of the Jute that was held up 1^ Pakistan has now 
been released and has reached Calcutta** But this is only a 
small pan of what was held up It is said that the whole of it has 
been released, but it has not amved yet Because of this, there 
IS some slight easing of the tension, hut not much The general 
stoppage of all trade between the two countnes continues 

24 1 am still in correspiondence with the Pnme Minister of 

Pakistan about our proposed joint declaration for the 
avoidance of war in the settlement of disputes We have made 
little progresi thus far I am waiting for an answer from 
Pakistan to a long letter which I sent to the Pnme Minister 
there Meanwhile, reports from Pakistan indicate a 
continuing activity in preparation for war*® We have to keep 
alert, but there u no reason why we should lose our heads or get 
excited about it 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2S See onle. pp 6 1 

29 Refuting Liaqual All Khar* » arguroeiM «h*l no useful purpose would be 
served by merely signing a no-w»r deilaraHon Nehru wrote to him on 18 
January that while all iwues wbwh affected the relaiiom between the two 
countnes were m the process of srsllement through negotiations and the 
Kashmir issue was before the United Nations “the whole object of the 
proposed joint declaration was to remove or lessen the unfortunate lensKm 
that eaisis between our two govestimenw and to produce an atmespheie 
which IS more favourable to the Consideralioh and settlement of panicular 

rot example on J6 Januaty 1950 the Minister oflndusines spoke of 
PaVsian lesotimg to an “aliemate coMtse of action" than a settlement hy 
jiearefu! negotiations 
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New Delhi 
6 February 1950 

My dear Chief Minister • 

1 base recencd a letter from an Amencan town and rural 
planner* who has had eapenence in India In this letter he 
refers to cottar and rural industries and mabes a suggestion 
which might interest jou I am. iherefoie, quoung below from 
this letter. — ^ 

hly impression u that though a good deal is being 
accomplished m the prosinces. it is nothing Uke enough as 
compared with «hat is required, or as so compared with the 
en'ern and expenditure being made Nor do I think it Lkeljr 
that It ts inherently possible for the goverrunenis to catch up 
with the problem and eser teaSy “deln-er the goods 1 thir^ 
the mam reasons are two One is that they have such a 
multipbatyof these industries to all of which they must give 
some attention chat they cannot adequately concentrate on 
all the ramincations of any one which b what u required for 
real success m anv one 

The second reason is that though the problem appears 
relatively simple because the probletra even «v any one 
industry are really extraordinarily complex, and require a 
specul order of ability cxpenence and deternunation, and 
of freedom of decbion and aaion which are not av-al!able in 
goremment For the problems are actually far more 


• A »p«ul IntCT tn xldann lo ihr FemuKhOj Lninv 
l Albm Mivrr Fe»b fn ire\st 1 p An 
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complicated than in the mass production version of the same 
industry 

In the latter you have a great concentration in one place, 
your supply problem is much simpler in one place than to get 
supplies to a thousand or several thousand villages and may 
be ten or twenty or thirty producen in each, distribution and 
marketing arc easier for the same reason, control of design 
and quality is infinitely easier So it seems to me that what is 
needed is nothing like the usual type of man whose chief 
qualification is some degree of technical skill or experience, 
whose time and attention are spread far too thinly over too 
much diverse endeavour, but the highest type of large scale 
executive and entrepreneurial skill and imagination and 
resourcefulness 

My suggestion b this that such a man be induced to 
undertake to really reorgarute and creatively and thoroughly 
organue all the aspects of one important cottage industry 
over one area (not necessarily and probably not desirably 
over a whole province), as a pilot project to show how the 
desired results are really to be encompassed Or it might be 
called a mother project out of which others can grow and 
learn quite quickly, once the problems have really been 
vigorously posed, studied, solved in a thorough going way m 
one, and the wayhas been shown 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
7 February, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, • 

It has often been stated that the general elections should take 
placemthe winter of 1950-51 Apart from these assurances that 
have been given, it seems to me of the highest importance that 
these general elections should be held at as early a date as 
possible Every delay produces a certain deicnoration in our 
political atmosphere in the country ! think that at the very 
latest these elections should be held in the spnng of 1951. that 
u round about March 

I trust that preparations are m full swing for these elections, 
that IS to say preparation of electoral rolls printing, etc ^Ve 
propose very soon to appoint an Election Commissioner as 
required by the Constitution ' 

A new complication has been poimcd out The decennial 
census will also be held early next year * This, as you know, is a 
very big operation and absorbs a tremendous deal of energy 
How far wilt ihis holding of the census conflict with the general 
elections’ How can we avoid that conflict? 1 should like you to 
consider tha point and let me know soon I am quite sure in my 
mind that it will be exceedingly unfortunate and politically 
unwae for our elections to be postponed 

Yours sincerely. * 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


^1 loilw Fonnighdy Lettrn 

J, I Commaiwo h>d brm w. up on 25 Januxry «950 
»rch S'JlumafSmwMappomirdChH-fEJociionCofnmmionrT 
* «'-«h<ld,r.F»bni,rTmi 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

The outstanding event in India, dunng the last fortnight, has 
been the recrudescence of communal warfare on a fairly large- 
scale in East Bengal and Calcutta You will remember my 
rcfcmng, m my Ust letter, to certain developments in Eastern 
Pakistan This led to a large number of penons, mostly 
belonging to the depressed classes, migrating to India The 
stones of atrocities m Khulna district and the plight of the 
refugees excited people m Calcutta and there was some trouble 
there m cenatn Muslim localities Fairly large scale arson and 
looting took place there and a number of people were killed 
News of this made matters m Eastern Pakistan which were bad 
enough already, much worse In Dacca especially and 
elsewhere, there was considerable killing of Hindus and anon 
and looting 1 shall not give you any details here, partly because 
they have been appearing in the press and partly because 
correct facts are not known yet But it is clear that what 
happened in Eastern Bengal was on a bigger scale than we had 
hitherto since August IM7 What happened in Calcutta also 
was on a considerable scale, chough, from such accounts as we 
have received, the persons killed were not many The situation 
IS still far from normal either in Eastern Pakistan or in Calcutta 
and there is always an apptrheiuion of further trouble About 
Eastern Pakistan, 1 cannot say much at this stage, as the news 
received is meagre About Calcutta, 1 can say that while petty 
incidents continue to occur, the general situation is well in 
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hand I think that the Chief Minister* and his Government m 
West Bengal have handled the situation with ‘vigour and 
speed* Maulana Abul Kalam Azad* went to Calcutta today 
The mam difficulty in Calcutta at present is the large number 
of Muslims who have left their houses and have congregated m 
other places for safety Some of these inohallas have been burnt 
down It is hoped, however that most of these Muslims will 
return to their old houses 


2 What has occurred in East Bengal with its repercussions in 
Calcutta IS senous enough The only very partial consolation is 
that It might have been worse in the sense that it might have 
been more widespread and continuous Of course, it is difficult 
to be certain yet as to what further consequences might occur, 
as the situation is still very abnormal We appear to live 
somewhere near the top of a volcano and any spark tends to 
vraken it into eruption We succeed more or less m bottling it 
up again But the volcano remains and we hear the rumblings 
of It It IS natural for our people to be excited at the news of 
terrible happenings in East Bengal and then when retaliation 
takes place at this end, stones of it excite and inflame people on 
the other side There is this action and reaction repeatedly and 
a VICIOUS circle IS created How are we to get out ofii? 

3 We got caught in the circle of hatred and violence many 
years ago when the old Muslim League started preaching 
Pakistan and the two nation theory That led to pamtion and 
the homble consequences chat followed We had hoped that 
panition, painful and injurious as ii was, would bnng us out of 
that VICIOUS circle But then those temble happenings took 
P ace in Pakistan and north India in August and September 


9 nr • P 

T B c Rojr mfonned ih« \\r^ Bengal Aunnbir on 9 Febniary that hia 
V^rmment had i.W „.uai»n in CaJcuua by {!) 

pamdhn* of ceivan, btab.*, ,he armed unit. (2) banning 
and meeting (J) nnpowwn oTcurfew from duvk lodawn in Kime 
m t ciiy •nd(4)rounding«ipcpr«ninoeulelefnenii 

•eVot I p SIS 
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1947 We had paid a very heavy pncc I have no doubt that it 
was the presence of Gandhiji at that critical hour that saved the 
situation not only in Calcutta and Bengal, but also, a little 
later, m northern India But the wound was too deep and the 
healing process could not even begin, because of continuous 
irritation We seem to go on paying the price and it is not quite 
clear when and how this business will end 

4 Some people, chiefly in the Hindu and Sikh communal 
organizations, talk about forcibly uniting the country again 
Other people criticize the Government for what they call its 
weak policy towards Pakistan It is not quite clear what policy, 
other than what we have been pursuing, they would like to be 
followed, unless it is war If war is thrust upon us, as a self- 
respecting and proud nation we shall face it with all our 
strength, and because there is a possibility of it, so tong as these 
troubles and tension continue, we have to be vigilant and 
prepared But most people do not realize what modem war 
means It is a temble affair and almost an unending thing, 
bnnging ruin to all parties concerned It may mean foreign 
intervention and in any event, it means saying goodbye, for a 
long period, to any real progress of the country From a purely 
military point of view I am not afraid of a war But looking at 
the whole picture, 1 am convinced that it is our bounden duty 
to avoid war as far as possible We have therefore pursued a 
policy of firmness and at the same time, of avoidance of war It 
was in pursuance of this policy that 1 suggested to Pakutan that 
we should agree to a joint declaration for the avoidance of war 
for the settlement of any disputes between us 1 have had no 
firm answer to this yet. and 1 doubt very much if Pakistan will 
agree 

5 There is another aspect to this question If we have war or 
something approaching war, whatever the other consequences 
might be. u is clear that we shall not be able to help or rescue 
those vast numbers of people in East Bengal, who look to us for 

4 See ante t>p 6 7 
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help They will be completely bottled up m a violently hostile 
area and there will be no one to protect them It has always to 
be remembered that every act of retaliation m one country or 
the other leads to a worsening of the situation and to greater 
danger to minonty elements from the majority because passions 
are aroused We get caught ever deeper m that vicious circle 
without being able to succour those who look to us for help 
The only way to get out of that circle is not to do anything 
which IS wrong both m principle and in its practical effects and 
which worsens the situation on the other side Above all, it is 
essential that when such cntical situations face us, we should 
remain calm and not allow ourselves to be rushed by the passion 
of the moment which does no good to anybody, least of all to 
ourselves 


6 Then there is the Kashmir situation This matter is still 
before the Secunty Council But apart from that the leaders of 
Pakistan have been delivering aggressive and provocative 
speeches and constantly talking of war Their press u even 
wone It IS not surpnsing that people in Pakistan, getting these 
one-sided, exaggerated, and even fabe stones, should get 
excited An atmosphere is being created in Pakistan which 
progressively becomes more and more a war atmosphere I 
doubt if the leaders of Pakistan want war because such a war 

would be exceedingly mjunous to them But. nevertheless they 

are creating an atmosphere of war and are becoming more and 
words and exhortations 'It is 
diJIiculf for them to escape from this dilemma of their own 
creation What then’ I do not think that there will be any war 
etween us and Pakistan because there arc so many facton 
against it. including our own attempt to avoid war But we 

cannot rule out abwioiely this pombihiy On the other hand if 

Pakistan during the next few months, 
^n It IS I y ibat things will tone down No country and no 
w^m ** ^'8^ pitch of excitement and 

^ «''dulged m The coming 
thelatea***' ^'^^"'''***^f'”"manvpoinisofview Ifwereach 
be J*'** * *"*Jwconnict. then I think it would 

o say that conditions would slowly improve 
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7 The result of all this is that we must be fully prepared for 
any possible development, but at the same time, we must avoid 
being dragged into the vicious circle of mutual retaliation Our 
language should be restrained, and our actions firm and 
peaceful Oddly enough, it ts the people on our side who speak 
mtemperately, who, in a sense, are helping Pakistan Pakistan 
IS facing enormous troubles, political and economic, in each 
one of its provinces Their only hope is to cover up these 
difficulties and inner conflicts by playing upon the people's 
fears of India and directing them to other channels, namely, 
thoseoffearand hatred of India That is an old tactic I doubt, 
however, if it can succeed But, m us very failure, it may bnng 
disastrous consequences, if we play into their hands 

8 The trade deadlock between Pakistan and India and the 
economic consequences, that have flown from it, continue 
Now that the International Monetary Fund has made Pakistan 
a member,* there might be a way out m some form or other 
The International Monetary Fund will have to fix the exchange 
value of the Pakistan rupee We are also going to have some 
kind of a conference m Delhi with Pakistan representatives 
regardingthis trade impasse* 

9 The Prime Minister of Nepal will be visiting Delhi within a 
few days for imponant talks with us India has always naturally 
been interested in Nepal We have no desire to interfere in its 
independence, but facts of geography compel both of us to 
have special relations with each other In the present context, 
with the coming of Communist China, all kinds of new 
problems anse As 1 wrote to you m my last letter, we think that 
an essential and urgent step u the introduction of adequate 
reforms in Nepal 

10 We are still going on arguing with the French auihonties 
about Pondicherry, etc It is not easy to deal with these French 


i On H February 1950 

6 The pu>ro*eJ conference dwt n«« tale plsee »l ll'U lime 
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authonties There is a pcssibibty of ihe proposed referendum 
being postponed We have made it dear that unless certain 
steps are taken to ensure that the referendum is a fair one, we 
cannot accept it As a matter of fact, it is quite inevitable that 
these French possessions should come to India, as we can never 
tolerate with equanimity the presence of these foreign islands m 
India 


11 The same questions, with even greater emphasis, arise m 
Goa From all accounts Coa is an extreme backwater from 
every piomt of view We have frequent pm pneks We have 
deliberately postponed raising this question of Coa as we 
wanted to deal with the French possessions first But the time 
has come when we should make clear our ^licy to the 
Portuguese Government and we propose to do so 

12 In South Afnca an agreement has been arrived at to hold 
a round table conference* This agreement is certainly a sign of 
the parties trying to avoid disagreement But the basic 
differences remain and will no doubt come out at the proposed 
round table conference It is right however, that we should 
make every effon to find a peaceful solution of a difficult 
problem The problem of Indians in South Afnca becomes 
even more difficult because « is in a sense, related to, or rather 
It affects the vaster problem of the Afneans The South 
Afncan Government is afraid that any concessions gisen to 
Indians will be demanded by the Africans For our part we 
certainly want the Africans to go ahead and we do not want to 

7 In lu f1f»« Old* mtmom to the Portu^ne Foreign Mmisttr on 
frbruiry 1950 the Coveminnii of Indu luggnted lh»t once the pnnople of 
reunion of these ponewoiu with India was aceepted through negotiations 
"ways and means eouM be devned by fnetidly coruuliaiions between the 
Cosemments of Portugal and India " to vnplement it To this the Portuguese 
Coemmeni replied that It was "unabirlodiiciui and much lest accept the 
mluiion proposed by the Indian CowTfwneni ” 

B The Indian Pakoiani and South Afncan delegates meeting in Cape 
Town recoenniended that a round table conlererwe be convened to nplure 

tneant to settle the Indun quest nn fas South Afrwa 
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come in the way of their progress It is their country and their 
continent and we seek no speaal rights against them In Africa, 
the situation becomes slowly more and more tense and there 
have been occasional riots and small uprisings of the Afncans 
Fortunately, our relations with the Africans are on the whole 
good 


13 Behind all these national and international troubles and 
conflicts lies a world situation marching sometimes in a 
leisurely fashion, and at other times more rapidly to major 
crisis For the moment Europe is relatively settled down and 
free from immediate crisis The scene changes to the Far East 
In the Far East the major fact of this half-century is the 
emergence of Communist China This China has made a treaty 
with Russia* That treaty does not necessarily signify that China 
has become a satellite country It does signify that m foreign 
affairs especially the Soviets and China hold together 
Meanwhile the Kuominiang Covernmeni established m 
Formosa, is bombing Shanghai frequently However much they 
may bomb and cause damage there — and this damage is largely 
to buildings and factories owned by foreigners — it is not at all 
clear how this weakens in any way the Communist regime in 
China The U S policy is rather complicated and somewhat 


9 On Is Fcbniary 19^0 a Sinn Somti trraiy of TiirntUlnp alliance and 
mutual aid" was iiKTied in Mowow 'in wdrrioprrtrni wiih effons Ihe 
recunence of Japanese impenalom amt any teneweil ajOpeUKin insulated by 
Japan or other nations The sijpiaioriei agreed in ney^iliate and amee on all 
internal Kmal problems of impoctancr which are rrlerani in the ji>ini inierrstt 
of China and the USSR and undrrtnnk to respect each others 
sovereiffnty and temional biiegiily and not to interfere m each mheri 
internal affain The Sosrel Union aho agreed to repudiate the treaty of M 
Aufpist 194S rre](nt<aied wnh she Kttocnmtanj; Government to restore the 
Chan* Chun railway and nRhit oeer Fort Anhur and Dairen and to Jtrant 
lonK term credits worth SSOO milbnn to China 
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contradictory Indirectly they are helping the old Nationalist 
Government of China in Formosa, and yet, they express a 
desire not to intervene in Chinese affairs 

14 In Indo'Chma also the recognition of Ho Chi Minh’s 
Government by Russia and China and of Bao Dai ^ Government 
by U S A and U K , etc , lays the seeds of major conflict 

15 The world is thus dnfting towards major conflicts and 
possibly war We hear of a far more terrible weapon of 
destruction than even the atom bomb This is the hydrogen 
bomb and scientists tell us that the use of it may mean such vast 
destruction as to put an end to all civilized existence It is odd to 
think that humanity, after the wonderful progress that it has 
achieved, should find its culmination m the hydrogen bomb 
and all that it represents We m India cannot control or greatly 
affect these elemental forces that are moving great nations At 
best we can try not to do the wrong thing and not to encourage 
this tendency of war What success we may have in this 
attempt it is difficult to say It is at least satisfying to thmk that 
we have the strength of mind and purpose to try to steer along 
the straight and narrow path 

16 In our domestic sphere, there is. 1 think, some slight but 
marked impro>ement in the economic situation, more 
especially in regard to food pnees There is also visible a 
gradual awakening of mdusicy On the other hand, there is 
much still which is disquieting Above all what troubles me is 
the state of the Congress organization I am not wnting for the 


10 On 5 January 19SO Truman had announced in Waihinjiion 

(hat USA would niK provide milhary aid or advice |o the Chineae forces in 
Taiwan The Secretary of Siaie t>ean Acheion added that the President s 
announcement was a proof ihai the Unued Stain would keep the promise not 
to meddle in the internal afra>rsofC>iita Truman at a news conference on 
It January reaffirmed his 'hands off Formosa policy " But ilie United Stairs 
continued to support the Naiionalat Covernmrni m Taiwan opposed 
Peoples RepuW« of Ch">a * adnusMoo toihr United Naiioru and wtwM not 
i^cognue the new Covemment 
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present, as a Congressman, thinking of the party to which I 
have had the honour to belong 1 am considenng this matter 
from the larger viewpoint of the nation Because our 
Governments are essentially Congress Governments, what 
affects the Congress affects those Governments and the 
country There is going to be a meeting of the A I C C in Delhi 
very soon” But that will largely confine itself to certain 
constitutional changes** It seems to me imperative that we 
should hold a full session of the Congress soon We cannot pul! 
up otherwise Our committees have become stale and small 
groups fight for power and influence within them, forgetting 
the larger good A full session of the Congress may awaken the 
organization 

17 For much the same reason I think that the sooner wc have 
general elections under the new Constitution for Parliament 
and the provincial legislatures, the better 1 am very anxious 
that (his should not be delayed The earliest we can hold them 

18 the end of this >ear or the beginning of the next That should 
be the latest date also and I trust that every State will keep this 
in view It would be exceedingly unfortunate if for some reason 
or other, these elections have to be postponed even by a few 
months We hope to appoint a Central Election Commissioner 
soon 

18 I am disturbed and distressed by the repeated firings chat 
take place in vanous pans of India, sometimes inside prison 
and sometimes outside I am not referring to what has been 
happening in Calcutta because a serious situation arose there 
and It had to be controlled by all the means at our disposal in 
order vo avoid any. spreading of it Elsewhere, many of these 
conflicts have been due to the set policy of the Communists to 

It Onl7Frbru»ryl9M 

17 On 17 Frbnjary ihr All India Conerrss C(*nuiHiirr arnmetr.! ilie 
Conjortt cnnuiiuoon (a dnfranchtsc manf tnrnil>m pari of an rarriiw in 
out torrupl rlrmrnii Imn the Crw»ltTr» ranis amt Icrp ilrr paciv in 
«nuch «iih thr maurt Tli^ <luminn of TrvMalinnK ilir Conans alv figurntl 
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create trouble by all means at tbeir disposal That challcntfe 
has to be met. wherescr it is made In meeting it, hoiveser. we 
have to take care that we do not play into the hands of those 
very Communists who want to^discredit our Go\ernmenXs 
Apart from the Communists, other cases have occurred of 
finng on the public I can well believe that there was sufficient 
justification for these Yet the fact remains that this kind of 
thing IS creating a bad reputation for us and making our police 
force unpopular with the public It would be a tragedy if the 
old feeling against the police was revived m the public 1 should 
like you to give thought to this matter because 1 fear it is a 
growing danger Perhaps you might consult jour colleagues as 
well as jour pnncipal officers as to how best to deal with this 
situation Law and order have to be maintained But at the 
same time public opinion has to be satisfied and kept m 
harmony with Government One suggestion I would like to 
make to you. and indeed I have made it previously is that in 
every major case of finng there should be a proper enquiry 
other than a departmental enquiry That is a demand which is 
always made on behalf of the public and we have ounelves 
made it frequently in the past It would be wonhwhile to 
develop a convention to this effect, because then it will not 
mean selecting particular cases for an enquiry 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawahaiial Nehru 
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New Delhi 
27 February, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

You are no doubt following events in East and West Bengal and 
you must have seen the statement 1 made m Parliament I 
need not say how full of danger the situation is 1 am still 
prepared to think that we might get over this danger and jn any 
event we must make every possible effort to do so It is true that 
one sided effon may not be enough if the other party insists on 
misbehaving Nevertheless, even one sided effort goes some 
way and influences the other party’s behaviour It influences 
third parties and that is to be considered also 

I find (hat the most amazing lies are being circulated by 
radio and newspapers in Pakistan about what happened in 
West Bengal This puts me on enquiry as to how far rumours 
and stones we hear about events in East Bengal mig^t not be 
greatly exaggerated It is true that we have enough information 
at our disposal to show that conditions in East Bengal have been 
very bad But we also have been able to trace many rumours 
spreading here which turned out to be completely baseless We 
must therefore, be very careful about believing rumoun and 
vague repons so long as they are not confirmed Gradually oui 


*A ipecisl Irttrr in addition to the Fonnighllr Lettrn 

1 In hs uatemeni of 2S Febntarr I9SO Nehru trarrd ihe irmetn of ihe 
•ennut mrrimunal uiuaiion In East and IVru Bengal and rTferml lo hn 
rffant (o srrli Patman a tnoperaim m •srenaininx ihr anual poiinn in 
Fj« Bengal and de»mn )5 ennhnU by *th«th ;<ea<e and order cooU be 
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sources of information are growing Our High Commissioner* 
m Pakistan and our Deputy Hig^ Commissioner* in Dacca have 
both been louring in East Bengal and we arc getting reports 
from them These reports indicate that the minority 
community m East Bengal had a very bad time about the 
middle of this month At the same time, they show that the 
reports we received were often exaggerated In the same way, 
exaggerated and false reports in East Bengal have excited 
people there, and so the vicious circle goesTin 

We must be prepared for all contingencies But it is quite 
essential that we should all remain calm and collected and not 
lose our sense of proportion Once we lose that, we become 
incapable of judging a situation or taking proper action Our 
responsibility is great and we dare not become just tools of 
momentary passion, ours or the peoples We have to control 
them as far as t«e can and direct public opinion into safer 
channels 

1 would suggest to you especially to keep in touch with editors 
of newspapers in your State, it is alwap a good thing to tend for 
them and have informal off the record talks with them Give 
them such real news as you possess At the same time, make it 
perfectly clear that we cannot tolerate the spread of rumour 
and vague allegation or the deliberate fostering of communal 
hatred Indeed action should be taken immediately where this 
takes place We can take no rek m such matters In my 
statement before Parliament. I congratulated the Indian press 
generally on the restraint they had shown during the previous 
two v*eeks These congratulations were. 1 think, justified, at 
an) rate in so far as a large number of newspapers were 
concerned They were not justified in regard to some of them I 
haNC noticed since that there »s a tendency to forget this 
restraint and some cartooru and news displays and comments 
have been bad I think you should point this out to your editors 

tSiisRsm Fwbfo sreVoI 1 p,S7B 

S S K Bs»u For b fn srr \ ol 1 p *27 
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«n fnendly but firm language and make it perfectly clear that 
you will take necessary action, if. in your opinion, they give 
publicity to anything which might cause trouble or worsen the 
situation You should seek their co operation m controlling a 
difficult situation and explain to them that our capacity for any 
effective action is terribly weakened if errors are committed on 
OUT side 

There was a hartal in Calcutta yesterday* This was 
organued very irresponsibly by some people The Chief 
Minister of West Bengal has nghtly condemned this hartal In 
the tension of today, any person calling for a hartal gets a 
following, if for no other reason than that of fear Any attempt 
at a hartal bnngs danger of trouble and conflict, as young men 
go about forcing people to close their shops Hortals should 
therefore be sternly discouraged 

1 had news from the Chief Minister of Bihai^ about very 
provocative speeches delivered by a prominent member*of the 
Hindu Mahasabha I am glad that the Chief Minister took 
immediate action Bihar u especially an inflammable province 
m such matters We had trouble enough there in November 
19-16 

Early m March we shall have HoU This is always a rather 
difficult time from the communal point of view IVIien passions 
have been roused, ii is quite easy for people to misbehave and 
as we know, even a slight incident may grow to big dimensions 
Therefore, every care should be taken dunng this penod 

About the same time the Hindu Mahasabha have declared. I 
think March 5ih, as an East Bengal Day I do not know what 

4 The c»n for hartal w«s given by ihe All Bengal Minonoe* Commiiiee lo 
piTNest sgainu ctunniunal inodeni* which had occuned m tss* Bengal 

5 Sn Kmhna Sinha (1SS7 1961} A promineni Congrruman of Bihar 
Joined «he non-c«o{wrat.«in movrmrni m 1920 Chief Minoter of Bihar 
19S7 S9 and 1946 61 

6 V C Dethpande 
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their programme for the day is But it is clear that this 
celebration is full of dangerous possibilities Communal 
troubles on a big scale have often happened in the past by a 
declaration of such days and meetings and processions held 
then Violent speeches are dehvered, people get excited and 
then go and do damage 1 would beg of you therefore to take 
every precaution to check public meetings and processions of 
this kind 

U has come to my knowledge that the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the R S S are playing an important part m the spreading of 
rumoun and m generally inciting people Their activities 
therefore should be carefully watched 

1 have also been mformed though 1 have no evidence, that 
there is a possibility of some mischief makers from Pakistan 
helping to create trouble in India 

The neat few weeks and more espiecially the next few days, 
are full of dangerous possibilities, and we have lo be on our 
guard alUhetime 1 am thereforewniingtoyou on this subject 
You will appreciate that the possible consequences of anything 
wrong being done are \ery far reaching and catastrophic 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



New Delhi 
1 March. 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, 

We are passing through a difficult penod when developments 
m Bengal, both East and West, ovenhadow other matters 
Normally this is the budget penod when both the Central 
Government and the States are busy with framing budget 
estimates TThis business of the budget involves the 
consideration of high policies Th» would thus be a fitting time 
for a review of our economic situation and a consideration of 
the Way we are going But all such matters have been rather 
pushed out of the public mind by events in Bengal 

2 A day or two ago I sent you a letter ’ drawing your 
attention to the next few cniical days, because of //oh and the 
declaration of the Hindu Mahasabha to observe an East Bengal 
Day on the 5th of March It is the height of unwisdom to have 
demonstrations at (his stage about what is happening in East 
Bengal But the Hindu Mahasabha has never been noted for its 
wisdom It has a remarkable way of always saying and doing the 
'VTong thing That wrong thing is not noticed or it creates little 
effect m normal circumstances But when people arc exated 
and their minds are full of hatred and anger, then any lead 
from the Hindu Mahasabha may lead to mischief There is 
plenty of mfiammable matetiaf aU round and a spark may set h 
alight In West Bengal especially, deep passions have been 
aroused and it is much to the credit of the Government there, 
and more especially the Chief Minuter, that the situation has 
been under control We must remember however that no 
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situation can long be controlled by police or military action 
unless there is a large body of public support 1 think that there 
IS some realization among thmkmg persons in West Bengal and 
elsewhere that we should function m a restrained way and not 
preapitate any action which might lead to grave consequences 
But most people do not think or reason logically and are moved 
by the passion or prejudice of the moment Some people go 
much further They deliberately try to create trouble so as to 
bnng about that very ensts that we try to avoid I know that- 
there are such groups If the atmosphere is sj’mpathetic to such 
groups then Government machinery cannot do much I would 
suggest to }Qu therefore to be very vigilant during the next few 
weeks, and more especially dunng the next ten days or so, and 
not tolerate any action which might lead to communal trouble 
and conflict Those who are taking a lead m exciting people 
should be definitely warned and checked The newspapers, of 
coune. have a vital role to play and it is desirable to keep m 
close touch with them and tell them what the position is 

5 We are now getting more accurate information about East 
Bengal Our High Commissioner in Pakistan as well as our 
Deputy High Commissioner in Dacca, have visited a number of 
places m East Bengal and their reports are coming in From 
these reports, it might be said that events in East Bengal were 
bad and ihat these disturbances were of a widespread 
character At the same time the figures we get are, on the 
whole, less than those prevrously received There has been as 
was natural, a good deal of exaggeration m the reports coming 
to us from private sources It must be remembered that 
refugees flee from a situation which they consider as full of 
anger to them, and are not the best witnesses, even though 
*ome of them might have been eye-witnesses of a particular 
occurrence They were and are much too excited and v^orked 
up to tee an event in proper perspective, and in any event they 

only tee a smaU pan of Che picture 


4 The basic problem today u how to find full security for the 
minoniiet in East and West Bengal 1 have no doubt that 
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conditions in West Bengal for the minonties are far better than 
those m East Bengal At the same time, it is idle to deny that 
Muslims m West Bengal or to some extent, elsewhere, have not 
that full sense of security that they should have In the very 
nature of things, they are full of apprehension about their 
future It IS not much good giving them good advice or warning 
because we have to deal with an odd psychological situation 
Even appeals for their loyalty, though desirable in themselves, 
have little meaning in this context On the whole, the Muslims 
of India have behaved well Some of them had behaved badly 
But we must distinguish between the actual evil doers and the 
majority of the MuiUm population 

5 I have little doubt that we can control the situation in West 
Bengal, provided there is also some control m East Bengal If 
East Bengal remains m a state of dangerous msecunty and 
incidents happen there, then there are bound to be 
repercussions m the West The opposite of this is equally true 
It is natural and nght for us to exercue all the pressure we can 
on East Bengal or Pakistan But, m the nature of things, this 
external pressure does not go very far, unless it takes the form of 
some kind of coercion, when it depends on a balance of various 
factors One thing, however, should be under our control, and 
that IS, the situation in vanous pans of India I am quite sure 
that if we can control this adequately, we shall not only get out 
of the VICIOUS circle of retaliation on each other, but also 
powerfully affect the other side At the same time, we shall be 
m a position to Cake any funher step more effectively than 
otherwise 


6 We have had an exceedingly bad foreign press m regaid to 
both Bengal and Kashmir It u very unfonunate that this 
should be so and it may be chat our publicity apparatus abroad 
IS not good enough But ultimately public opinion abroad u 
influenced far more by other factors state poliaes. etc., as well 
as the despatches of foreign correspondents m India and 
Pakistan Recent cnticisms m the foreign press, notably in the 
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USA* and the UK* have been grossly unfair to us both 
factually and otherwise An attempt is made to put us m the 
wrong even in matters when, to our minds, blame very largely 
attaches to the other party That other party is, I regret to say. 
completely unscrupulous They believe in piling up he after be 
after the Hitler fashion m the hope that some of these will 
certainly stick I am afraid we are not angels and we make our 
mistakes also But there is a major difference The old policy of 
the Muslim League, which is being continued by the leaders of 
Pakistan, was one of deliberate fostering of hatred and the 
spint of violence Our leaders in the past followed an opposite 
policy, coruidenng it both right and expedient But some 
people imagine that in certain circumstances we should give up 
that policy and copy the methods of our opponents I am quite 
sure that would be completely wrong and foolish, and yet there 
IS a growing body of opinion m the country, and even withm 
the Congress, which wants us to do that* 1 hope we shall be 
able to resist that But inevitably our capacity for any other 
action weakens because of these diverse trends We fail to some 
extent because we do not follow one clear policy 

7. If India is to progress, we must absorb, and make our own 
the various mmonties in India, and notably the Muslims The 
view of the Hindu Mahasabha and other communal 
organuaiioru is opposed to this I am certain that the Hindu 
Mahasabha policy is fatal for India Their talk of putting an 
end to partition is foolish in the extreme We cannot do so, and 

2 For example the Aew ForA Ttmrtwtore on 6 February 19S0(hai 'India 
aeized Hyderabad becauie it was ratuDy an overwhelming Hindu state wnih a 
Muslim pnnee She ■ claiming Kashmir, an overwhelming Mohammedan 
state raaaDy because the Hindis rulet signed an inslrumeni of accession to 
India It looks like getting Use best oT both the worlds If India u in good 
faith the will accept U N mediation'' 

S The Eronaniut of 18 February 1950 had blamed India for "obstructing 
the bolding of an Internationally tuprrvaed plebiKiie' because India 'really 
has no confidence that the vote could go fat bn favour ' 

4 At. the A I CC. session on 19 February 1950 several members from 
Assam West Beisgal and the Puttjab demanded immediate and drameacticn 
agamst Pakotan to save the minontiri there 



we should not try to do so If by any chance partition was 
ended, while present passions last on either side, it would mean 
tremendous new problems for us to face We would be worse of 
than ever Therefore, there must be no thought of putting an 
end to partition and having what ts called Akhand Bharat 

8 There is a tendency among some of us to demand loyalty 
from the Muslims in India and to condemn tendencies amongst 
them which may be pro Pakistani Such tendencies, of coune. 
ate wrong and have to be condemned But I think it is w rong to 

stress always on the loyalty on behalf of the Muslims of 
India Loyalty is not produced to order or by fear It comes as a 
natural growth from circumstances which make loyalty not only 
a Sentiment which appeals to one but also profitable m the long 
tun We have to produce conditions which lead to this 
sennment being produced In any event, criticism and cavilling 
at mlnonties does not help 

9 Some people talk vaguely but none the less rather 
aggressively of war* 1 think it would be a disaster of the first 
magnitude for us to have war on something that necessanly 

stakes the shape of a communal issue War is disastrous in any 
event, but much more so when it is communal or racial or 
something like that It is true that there are some things worse 
than war and there are occasions when there is no alternative 
left except war It is also true that whether we want it or not, 
War may be thrust upon us. and so every prudent statesman will 
keep in readiness, and in full preparation, for every eventuality 
But that does not mean talking and encouraging war 
sentiment 

10 East and W«t Bengal have innumerable personal 
contacts Large numbers of people on one side have close 

S For exacnpir J D Knpxlani m an anKle publahed in Vtgil of ZS 
Frbniafy piradrd for India adop<inx a finnrr attitude toward] Pakistan if the 
eommunal »iiuai«n m East Denjtal was to be saved tnjm funher 
dnertoraimn lie wnxe.'A bullf can Iran afford to drive ihinp to a breaking 
punt But if It does (tmar who feel that (b<7 have nj(hl on their ude mutt be 
prepared for war or martyrdom but never for cowardly submmon " 
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relatives or fncnds on the other, and so if anything happens on 
one side it brings a personal sorrow to the other, apart from 
other consequences If a demand ccmies to us for protection 
and more especially from women and children who are in 
danger of death or worse, it is difficult and ultimately im- 
possible to remain unaffected by it and not to do something to 
help But to take rash action is no help and may even make the 
situation worse for them 

11 it IS difficult to think of longterm policies when the 
situation IS an ever changing one The only real long term 
policy we can have is to consolidate India by making all the 
minontics in the country feel completely at home m the State, 
and indeed by remoMng all sense of difference from the 
political point of view between the so called rnajonties and 
minonties That will no doubt take some time But that is the 
only goal to aim at and every step taken must keep that in view 
An immediate short term policy must lay stress on 
Governments on either side guarameemg m so far as they can, 
security for minonties This means, m the present context, 
giving compensation to sufferers and rehabilitating those who 
have been driven out of their houses dunng the recent 
disturbances If they have migrated, they should be invited to 
go back to ihcir homes Where homes have been des.royed. 
Governments must help in providing new homes It is essential 
also that the guilty should be punished and should be made to 
feel that it does not pay to create disturbance and to loot and 
kill Abducted women must be our particular cart and should 
be recovered Forced conversions cannot be recognircd It may 
be that the Pakistan Covemment does not give full effect to this 
policy even though it might agree to it What we should do in 
the circumstances v»iU have to be considered step by step In my 
correspondence with the Pnme Minister of Pakistan. 1 have laid 
stress on this approach* While, in a general way he has 

6 On 17 February 19S0 hrhru agam lo Liaquat All Khan lhat 

^hile » jtxM tommiMion should hoMenciuiry «mo |he fommunsl iiiuaiion in 

** the? bo»h ihouM *im ibc afTmed «re»i lo resiorr tonMetitf 
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accepted some of these suggestions. 1 have had no proper 
answer from him yet 

12 Looking further into this matter, it seems that if 
mmonttes are to remain and function where they are, they 
must be represented in Governments and elsewhere It is wrong 
in every way for a Urge section of the population to feel that it 
has no voice in Government or in the Services It was certainly a 
mistake m the Punjab to separate the Services communally 
after partition 

13 Lshall be going to Calcutta in a few days’ time^ It is my 
intention to spend some considerable time in West Bengal and 
if possible, to visit East Bengal also I may not be able to remain 
there for lone at one time, hut I shall try to go there repeatedly, 
if necessary.* I need hardly tell you that 1 attach the greatest 
importance to the solution of this Bengal problem and 1 am 
prepared to give as much time as possible to it 

14 The Kashmir issue t$ being argued in the Security 
Council, even though the Soviet representative has kept away 
from these meetings because of the China issue* This China 
representation in the Security Council has become farcical 
because the old Nationalist Govemmeni of China has been 
completely dnven out of Cominenial China The Soviet 
position ID regard to this m.irer in ihr Secoiity Conned » 
logically correct and we have supported it by our vote u 


7 From 6 to9 Marrh 195® , o i n>«Tinl Nehru'* 

•uatwt»n*MheW.iliJi Count, 1 , hat 

9 On tOJinnir, .1- 

™k-. 1 d .hr -« nre.nl -nh ikeU^rf 

5..,™ Frinre Chin. Cnb. £...*> ."d EssP< So.. 

Un»n Indi. .nd Vn,n.l.n* •-"« ” «• 
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other countries have preferred an iHogtcal coune for other 
reasons and hence the Secunty Council, and indeed the 
United Nations have to face a deadlock from which it is not 
easy to find a way nut The whole future of the United Nations 
IS impenited by tins question 

15 Some of the speeches delivered in the Secunty Council 
have been very much opposed to our point of view In 
particular, the speech delivered by the U K representative 
there was offensive and had an element of threat in it It is 
astonishing that a deliberate attempt should be made not to 
face the real issues and try to bypass all the major points that we 
have raised Our jiosiiion has been made difficult by these 
deliberate attempts on behalf of certain countries 
Nevertheless, that position is quite clear m our minds We 
cannot accept the McNaughton proposals'* in whatever shape, 
they may come, and we shall then face consequences, if 
necessary The resolution '* before the Secunty Council » not 
quite clear m regard to some matters and we have asked for 
elucidation'* 

16 I am quite sure that the Kashmir matters, as well as other 
conflicts bctvvccn us and Pakistan, would have been much 
nearer solution in a peaceful way if certain foreign powers had 
not continuously encouraged Pakistan in some of its wrong 

U Sir AWxandrr Cadngzn isid in the Srtunij- Council on 25 Fcbrvijry 
1950 that ~if this Council is lo funclion «rrcciivrh> now ind in (hr davs lo 
tomr we must insist ihii us aulhocKy br not made lo be dnrefarded or 

12 ^Uli,ritoCh,rl\!mblrr, \ol I pp 515 516 

IS On 24 Frhruanr IQSO fhetepirsentametDrCuba Norway cheUniird 

Siatrs and the Uniird Kinsdom rerammendrd through a draft resolution 
that India and Pakisian following General MiNaughtons propoeab mair 
immrdijie arrangrmrnis for tirmilitstuaiion and agree lo the appotnimeni of 
an U N representainre m whom she tame powers as raercurd earlier by the 
UN CommiisKin would be vesird and who srould appoint a plebtsciie 

administraior at an appropriate linw 

14 Indiasoughiclanncammooehequrstionofclrmiliiaruaiion Pakistant 
o^patioo of the nonhrrn areas of (he Mate and on the choice of the 
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Courses The foreign press has also been unfavourable to us 
Our foreign publicity machinery is unfortunately not very 
effective and should be remodelled But the real causes are 
deeper and have something to do with world policies of vanous 
groups 

17 You will remember that in the President s speech on the 
opening dav of Parliament, reference was made to a reduction 
of military expenditure After careful thought we had come to 
the conclusion that every effort should be made to reduce this 
expenditure It is. m the long run, impossible for us to spend 
50% of our Central budget on Defence All progress is stopped 
by this top heavy cx|>cnditure Recint events, however, have 
made it very difficult for us to make any substantial reduction, 
as we had hoped Nevertheless m the budget presented 
yesterday, there is som^ reduction Lasi years actuals were 170 
crores for Defence This year the figure is 168 This includes a 
new Item of 8 crores for the State armies If we exclude this, 
then the reduction of 10 crores u noticeable Of course, as our 
Finance Minister” pointed out.'* we have to keep vigilant and 
we shall have to spend more on Defence if necessity requires it 
This reduction m the |irescm year, m spue of our difficulties 
and crisis shows how earnest wc are m the matter of reduction 
of Defence expenditure 

18 1 think you will agree with me that the budget statement 
presented by Dr Matthai last evening reveals a situation which 
is certainly not as bad as most people thought Indeed there 
are many pointers which indicate that we arc on the upgrade 
We arc not out of the wood and we shall have to be very 
careful The budget has been cautiously framed and does not 
represent any major new policy But you will have observed 
that the Planning Commission has been announced, and in 
View of the importance of this Planning Commission I have 
consented to be the Chairman The Commission is a strong one 


IS John Maiihai lorhfn areVtit I p ISJ 
>6 tnh»ipe«ht>oOirliudgrt«m?7F*fc™arySf5<3 
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and we propose to give it the highest importance and status It 
IS for this Commission to take an overall view of the situation 
and help m framing policies and fixing targets The 
Commission is not going to make just a theoretical approach to 
the problems that beset us, but will I hope, lay down practical 
approaches and objectives Probably there will be 
concentration on what can and should be done in the near 
future, apart from the larger plan 

19 The Commission may not formally begin Us work for 
another few months because some of its members are at present 
carrying on other responsible duties But even before it so 
begins functioning, preparation for its work will begin, and you 
may be addressed by it It is obvious that no plan can succeed 
without the closest co operation between the Centre and the 
States Your Governments help, therefore, u essential It may 
be desirable for you to appoint planning officers or boards in 
your State which would keep in contact and constant touch 
with the Central Planning Commission 

20 As you must know, the Congress Working Committee 
appointed a planning committee” under the chairmanship of 
Shn Govmd Ballabh Pant ** It is hoped that there will be full 
contact and co operation between the Planning Commission 
and this committee We have to think ncrt only of Government 
policies, but of how to bnng in large masses of people to co- 
operate in funherance of national policies of reconstruction 
and development In this work the Congress organization can 
be of the utmost value 

The elections m the United Kingdom have resulted in a 
balance of panics which is unfonunate from the point of view 


*ru appontrd on 17 February 1950 lo draw up 
rn.>Mi' * n term proxTammr of »»ork foe a penod of one year uthKh 
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of any stable policies being punued ” It is difHcuh to say how 
the situation will develop These enses put democratic and 
parliamentary institutions to the test The British have a 
powerful tradition in favour of these institutions and I am sure 
they will make good The sympathies of a vast majority of 
people m India have all along been with the Labour Party in 
the United Kingdom In regard to some matters we have 
differed greatly with them, but there has been a great deal of 
admiration in India for the brave way in which they have faced 
their domestic problems In regard to foreign policies, and 
' more particularly in regard to the U K 's policy about Kashmir, 
there has been a marked divergence between the Indian point 
of view and the U K Government's Nevertheless, from the 
larger point of world peace and democratic and social progress, 
people in India certainly desired the success of the Labour 
Government So far as India is concerned, there need be no 
apprehension that any party m the United Kingdom or any 
Government is going to interfere wnh us We are an 
independent nation and we shall go our own way, as far as 
possible m co>opera(ton with others It is true that certain 
elements in the Conservative Party m England have been very 
anti-Indian in the past, and even in the recent past they have 
continued to do propaganda against us But the time is put 
now when any Government in England can interfere or go back 
on anything that has been done Indeed, Mr Winston 
Churchill” and some of his colleagues aaured me of this when 
1 was m England last 

22 We have recently had the visit of the Prime Minister of 
Nepal Advantage was taken of this visit to discuss a treaty of 


19 The Labour Party was returned with SIS wan against 297 seats for the 
Conservatives and supporters tO Ibr the taberab. and 2 for the Irish 
Nationalists 
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friendship*' and a trade treaty** The treaty of fnendship has 
been agreed upon subject to confirmation by the respective 
Coveminents Probably there vnll be no difficulty about the 
trade treaty cither The treaty of fnendship of course, does 
not mean that vve approve of the political or social structure of 
Nepal at the present moment Unfortunately, this structure is 
completely feudal and backward and we have been laying the 
greatest stress dunng the past two or three years on substantial 
reforms being introduced I regret to say that practically no 
results have been reached thus far in spite of this pressure We 
have pointed out lo the Prime Minister of Nepal that m view of 
new developments in Asia n is quite essential for a change in 
methods of governments ft is not our desire to interfere in 
Nepal m any way but we cannot be unaffected by something 
that has its repercussions outside Nepal Of course for many 
years past long before we took charge of the alTain of 
government, we sympachized with the reform movement m 
Nepal We continue to do so because that is our general outlook 
and policy As a Government however we are more concerned 
with reactions to events m Nepal I am sure that if adequate 
steps m favour of reform are not taken m Nepal, there will be 
continuing trouble there and people will look elsewhere for 
help That is bad for Nepal and for India 

23 We have no formal military commitments m regard to 
Nepal nor do we desire any But it is perfectly clear that in the 
event of any aggressor attacking Nepal we cannot remain 
indifferent From that point of view, defence of Nepal becomes 
defence of India I do not think it at all likely or even possible 
for such aggression to take place against Nepal and therefore I 

tl Acrordina lo ihe ireaijr sif^ned m Kathmandu on SI Jul; 1950 b«h 
atcnnl that ihrir thcpwtd be”e»ertminR peace »nd fnendihip" 
between ibe twocounme* They aboairreed to consult each other and devise 
efTectrre eounier measures lomeet any threat hy a foreign anressor 

t* Thu ireaiy of ten ariKles was aimed at “facdiiatmg and funhenng" 
*'*^*''‘* rwnmerce between ihetwocountrtei li ntablithrd NepaFi nghi lo 
irade w«h third cojnines ihrouKh lodun ports 
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am not worned about tt But 1 wanted to make clear to you 
what our general policy is 

24 In regard to the French possessions in India, the matter 
drags on m a sery unsatisfactory way The referendum has been 
postponed and we have agreed to that because the conditions 
for a fair referendum have been lacking In Goa. and m 
Portugal some consternation was caused by my reply in 
Parliament that Goa must inevitably join India m the 
future*^ The Portuguese Government still lives in some 
medieval age and appears to be ignorant of the changes that 
have taken place in the world It is notour intention to solve the 
Goan problem by any aggressive methods But our policy 
remains clear 

25 Shn Hnday Nath Kuntru has returned from South Africa 
after the preliminary conference Something has been achieved 
at this conference m so far as a formula for the agenda of the 
round table conference has been agreed to This is no great 
progress, but tt is something achieved Meanwhile conditions 
m South Africa and m other parts of Africa become more and 
more difficult from the racial point of view The Africans are 
no longer content to remain where they are and they demand 
privileges and equality of treatment There have been racial 
riots recently*^ These were not primarily against Indians, 
though some Indian shops suffered This question of Afnca is 
perhaps the major question of the next generation Our policy 
in Africa and elsewhere is a fnendly one with the people there 

i e , the Afneans We have declared repeatedly that we do not 


2S On 6 Ftbruary 1950 

24 For example Ditiro da Manha ihe Ponujoirse Covemmeni s 
newipjper cniKUin); NehrvsKaiemmi wrWe that “Portugal would noi pVT 
up or rent anyof her lerniorjr “ 

25 On IS February 1950 widespread rionn^ broke out in the luburbi of 

Johannevburjt Cape Town and a Ske«eni Native Township Twelve 
Europeans and seven Afiscans were seriously wounded ' . • . r 
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wish to exploit them or come m the way of their progress m any 
way On the whole, there has been improvement in Indo* 
African relations, more especially m East Africa, where our 
representative** has done good work in this respect 

26 At a recent meeting of our Cabinet, attention was drawn 
to the disabilities imposed on labour under certain provisions 
contained m the Maintenance of Public Order Acts in various 
Stales The question arose while we were considering the Orissa 
Maintenance of Public Order Amendment Bill I think it is very 
necessary that we should not mix up the labour question with 
other questions of public order There has been much criticism 
in foreign countries about our policy generally m regard to 
public safety legislation That legislation is unforiunatcK 
necessary because of violent amt social elements in the country, 
both Communist and communal But we should iry tr> separate 
labour from this as far as possible 

27 Certain restrictions on essential services were inirodiiced 
during the war Though conditions arc far from normal even 
now m many respects it cannot be said ihai war time 
emergency still exists We must, therefore, inierfere as liiile as 
possible with terms and conditions of employment of workers 
and avoid curtailing vital trade union nghls or rights of 
(K'rsonal liberty If there is such curtailment the rcsultis illcgnl 
strikes and an encouragement of denance on the part of labour 
and <lisrcs[>eci for law The Industrial Disputes Act of 1917 
connins a number of legislative siftguirds necessary to ensure 
lhai «-ssential services functHm uniiitrrru|iiedly This should be 
enough 


Yours sincerely 
J.iwaliartal Nelint 
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New Delhi 
19 March. 1950 


My dear Chief Minister. 

There has been some delay m my sending you this letter 
because of tny visit to Calcutta ‘ This was my second \ isit within 
a few days This in itself will indicate to you how my mind is 
occupied by the grave situation that has arisen in Bengal The 
present is serious enough, but the future consequences of what 
IS happening today, or what might happen, are still more 
perilous 

2 It might be said that there has been no major incident in 
Hast or West Bengal during the last three weeks or so Of 
course, we cannot be sure of what might have happened or is 
happening m some remote village m Cast Bengal 1 can only 
report from such information as we get from various sources 
But 1 think that it would be true to say that no major incident 
has happened in cither of the Bengals Outside Bengal, 
hov%ever there were repercussions in some towns of the U 
during the HoU period as well as m Bombay and some other 
places’ m India In Assam something big happened The tribal 
people incited it is said, by some refugees swooped down on 
the Muslim residents of part of Coalpara and Barpeta There 
was verv little, hardly any. killing But there wav a gootl dial of 
arson ami a large number probably -19 000 or more of 
Muslims were driven out of tlicir homes and pushed into East 


I Fri«nHtol6MafihI9S0 

S Their wrrr duiutbancnin Aligarh Moraclabid Pilibhii anil RarrillT 
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Pakistan This has been a particularly deplorable occurrence 
All these occurrences in various parts of India are the 
consequence of Bengal happenings which base filled people 
with anger 

3 Travelling conditions between East and West Bengal have 
become relatively easier, though they are still restricted and full 
of difficulties This has resulted in a continuous stream of 
Hindu refugees from East Bengal into West Bengal A 
considerable number of Muslims have also left Calcutta for East 
Bengal and some have gone to the U P and Bihar This inflow 
and outflow continue and arc likely to continue unless 
something else happens It may be said that hardly a Hindu m 
East Bengal at present feels any sense of security and he is 
desirous of coming away When we remember that the Hindus 
in East Bengal still number over 12 millions, the extent of the 
problem may be realized It seems to me clear that it is 
impossible for us to go on receiving month after month, year 
after year this enormous population, uprooted fiom their 
homes On the other hand it is equally clear that we cannot 
refuse entry to a person v*ho looks to us for succour m his or her 
distress If these great migrations continue they will upset the 
whole social fabric of India apart from putting an intolerable 
burden on us 

4 The only right way to solve ihu is to create conditions 
which give full security in the mmoruics to live in their homes 
wherever they might be Assurances about this have frequently 
been given at Inter Dominion Conferences and thp like, and 
indeed the partiiion of India presumotl such an assurance 
Nevertheless the Hindu minority Ins Inen progressively 
squeezed out of Pakistan How then are we to meet this 
problem — not only the immediate pmbkm of giving stcunty 
but the more basic problem tnit of which this immediate 
problem has arisen* I think we are justified in thinking that this 
basic problem has arisen fnim that communal and narrow 
outlook which has led to the cnnirpiion of an Islamic State in 
PaVisian If that e<ince(>ii(m (iiniinues iis lonsequences also 
cominue 
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5 I am merely mentioning lo jou some of the important 
aspects of this very great problem I shall not senturc to suggest 
what we should do m the present to meet it because any 
decision that we might take is a difficult one and we are giving 
It the fullest consideration You must know that some of the 
remedies suggested are far reaching and dangerous Yet the 
mere fact that they have been su^ested shows the deep seated 
nature of the disease Meanwhile we have made some 
arrangements for the looking after of the refugees that are 
coming from East Bengal We have also strengthened our 
defences on the Bengal border 

6 Thinking of this Bengal problem, as well as all that has 
gone before it and might possibly follow after it. I am filled vs ith 
deep distress and a sense of failure All the ideals we have stood 
for in the past seem gradually to fade away and new urges and 
emotions HU the people Circumstances drive us onward from 
one position to another each further awa> from what we used 
to consider our anchor We cannot run away from the task that 
history has set for us But a cruel destiny seems to pursue us and 
nullify all our efforts 

7 The Security Council has passed a resolution on the 
Kashmir question^ We have accepted this resolution But. in 
doing so we have made clear our position in regard to certain 
basic issues involved and more particularly m regard to the 
disbandment of the 'Aiad Kashmir' forces and the future of the 
northern arras No mediator has jtt betn appointed We 
made u clear that the mediator must be appointed with the 
consent of the parties* 


4 The molultort inirodured on 14 Febniary 19S0 v>u paued by the 
Secumy CouncOon 14 March 19S0 Sreaboenie p 44 

5 %erLrtltnioChiffMmuirn Vol I MS SI6 

6 On 9 Apnl I9S0 the Covemmenl of India acerpted ihe nominaiaun of 
Sir Oorn I>iion n mediator 
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8 I should like to draw your special attention to the 
Government resolution’ about the Planning Commission which 
has been appointed under my chairmanship This resolution 
indicates the wide scope of the Planning Commission’s work 
We are taking this Commission very seriously and we hope that 
It will help us in taking a balanced view of India's development 
and in devising means for rapid progress The success of this 
Planning Commission depends very greatly on the co operation 
It will receive from the State Governments And so I hope that 
we may rely upon you for the fullest co operation at all levels 

9 As I write this, the conference of Governors and 
Rajapramukhs is taking place here* This conference is of an 
informal t)'pe because decisions cannot be taken without full 
reference to the Chief Ministers But it serves a useful purpose 
m giving us an overall view of what is happening m various 
pans of India It becomes increasingly necessary for this full 
picture of India to be kept m view, not only for economic and 
planning purposes, but also in regard to many other matters 

10 This letter is a bnef one Perhaps I might write to you a 
longer letter later 


Yours Sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


^ rrvoIulKjn of IS March 1950 waird ihti Ihr Planning Commission 
viould consuJrr df itoto ih« mvMimK condiiioru of ihr counify dnw up • 
n«« plan for drvrlopmrnl fix pnorain and Maen of Ihc plan, identifv 
facicn Tnardtn)( rconomic dmbpmrni and augjtcM remedial mcajuiw 
deirrmine the infia.tructure for the plan ippraw penodK^ally ihe 
proRifMarhiOYrd and rrrommmdnrmiary adjuumenti 
a On1*an<119MarthJ9Sfl 
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New Delhi 
1 April 1950 


My dear Chief Minister. 

It has been my custom to write to you about various 
developments in foreign and domestic affairs I confess I find 
myself unable to say much about world affairs or even about 
many of our domestic affairs at the present moment My mind 
IS full of the major problem that confronts us today It may be 
called the Bengal problem or the Indo Pakistan problem 
There is no doubt that this is the severest trial that we have had 
during the last two and a half years, ever since the Punjab 
tragedy 

2 I shall refer to two or three matters Hrst before I deal with 
this major question The Planning Commission has started its 
work and the first regular meeting took place on the 28th 
March We are building great hopes on this Commission We 
do not think of it as something to report after a while and then 
cease to be It is a continuing Commission which will work from 
day to day and help us in building the new India I earnestly 
trust that your Government will give it every co operation You 
will no doubt hear from it directly as to what they expect you to 
do in the matter 

3 An Election Commissioner has been appointed for India 
He IS Shri Sukumar Sen,* who till recently was the Chief 

1 (1895 196S) Jomrd ICS 1921 Snmary Wnt Benftil 

Govrrnmrm 19-17 50 Chwf EJrrlMn Cotntetuionrr 1*150 58, Chairman 
DandakaranyaOrveW'r'mmi Auihoni]r 1*161 6S 
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Secretary of the West Bengal Government You were addressed 
some time ago about the next genera! elections and a variety of 
replies came to us about a suitable date I am quite clear in my 
mind that we must have this election almost at all costs early 
next year The latest date I can suggest is April 1951 
Parliament I hope will pass legislation during the curient 
session in regard to these general elections 1 hope that your 
Coveinmmi wiW speed up all the prelmunanes of this election 

4 We have had talks with representatives of Sikkim and I am 
glad to say that a satisfactory decision has been arrived nl 
Sikkim wilt continue to be a protected state of India, that is lo 
say H will haveautonomy. but itsdefence, foreign affairs etc, 
will be directly under the charge of the Government of India 
In certain other matien too, the Government of India can 
interfere ’ The subsidy which we give to Sikkim is going to be 
increased 

5 1 now come to the major problem to vvhich 1 have referred 
above You know that the Prime Minister of Pakistan is coming 
here on April 2nd for comcrsaiions on this subject^ It is too 
optimistic to think that these conversations will result m a 
magical change of the situation At the same time there is no 
need to think that they must fail completely The pressure of 
events is such that there is little room left for normal diplomatic 
talk Cruel and stark facts stare us in the face and we have to 
come to grips wuh them Every person of sense and goodwill 
will hope that something good will emerge out of these 
conversations F>cn though they may not result m a sudden 
change, it will be something if they encourage the forces \»hich 
work for peace in this touniry and Pakistan 


2 ProMixHiali^mnrni hm rrachrcl m New Drihion 2D V\arrh 1950 
i The pr«i noiensunJ by ihc Comnnwm of India on 20 March 1950 taid 
lhai as reitards inirmal CmcrimwM ihr S«air »ill coniinue lo en|oy 


aulonncny subjrti lo the uliHnair m|innsib>liiy of ihe Onctnmrni of India 
for the niaimmancrotitood admimurairanaml larf amtoidrr " 

4 Dwcusskwis «hr i.n rnme Mmwprs in New Drlh. from 2 irf 7 

April 19M ni»m!yjonrpmediheirr«nnri«nfniinor.i«mthp|wofouninrt 
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6 If one reads the newspapers or some of them, one would 
imagine that there are few people in the country who really seek 
peace There has been an amanng amount of wild writing and 
h>stental speech I have been surprised beyond measure at this 
wave of hysteria and lack of balance that has come over large 
numbers of our people We used to blame Pakistan for its 
morbid mental state We have little to choose now, so far as this 
state of mind is concerned, between India and Pakistan Most 
of us are afflicted by it and very few can look at things in 
perspective or with some kmd of a balance People talk vaguely 
but excitedly of firm action, meaning thereby presumably, 
war Well, if war unhappily comes, we shall face it and we 
should be prepared for it But hardly anyone realizes what war 
IS and what it may mean to our country and id the world 

7 Wars come in this unhappy and distracted world and when 
they come, we have to accept the challenge But it is not 
realized that modem war does not solve any problem It only 
creates new problems which are much more difficult than the 
old ones I have no doubt m mv mmd that war would be a 
tremendous catastrophe for all concerned and that we should 
try to avoid u to the best of our ability Having said this, I have 
also to say chat, in the circumstances of today, we have to be 
perfectly ready for it We have, therefore, made certain fresh 
dispositions of our armed forces to meet any contingency that 
might arise This is with no intention of provoking war or 
indulging in aggressive action But the situation is too delicate 
for us to take nsks or ignore possible developments which might 
imperil our national existence 

8 Newspapers m Pakistan write hystenrally and give a 
completely one sided and distorted picture I regret to say that 
many newspapers m India are equally hysterical and also give a 
completely one sided picture And so it becomes- difficult for 
the readers of these newspapers even to know the facts and 
consequently they cannot judge properly All of us have a 
natural tendency to slur over our own errors and to look only to 
the errors of our opponems Many evil deeds have l>een done in 
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Elast Pakistan as you well know and vast numbers of people 
are moving from there to West Bengal and Assam But we have 
to remember also that ternble deeds have been performed in 
West Bengal and Assam and vast numbers of Muslims arc 
moving from West Bengal and Assam to East Pakistan There is 
a considerable flow of Muslims from north and north western 
U P also to Pakistan 

9 What does this show? Quite apart from the murder and 
arson and abductions and forcible conversions and lootings, 
that have taken place m East Pakistan and the murder and 
anon and looting that have taken place m West Bengal and 
some other pans of India, the major fact stands out that the 
Hindus of East Pakistan feel that it is not possible for them to 
stay there They have no sense of security, much less of living 
their normal lives with opponunity to go ahead The other 
major fact is that Muslims m West Bengal and, to some extent 
in the northern and north vvestem parts of U P. have also lost 
all sense of security Pakistan because of ns basic policy, must 
be held to blame for much that has happened But are we free 
from blame and can we excuse everything on the plea of 
inevitable reactions and repercussions^ I cannot accept that 
argument We have failed to preserve law and order and we 
have failed to give protection and a sense of security to large 
numbers of our Muslim naionab Our failure may be 
explained but none the less, it is a failure which brings no 
credit to us 

10 We are passing through a major revolution in the minds 
of the people in India That revolution started at the time of 
the partition or earlier and it has continued in various degrees 
Now It has reached a new climax The first thing for us to be 
clear about is our objective Are we holding to our old 
objectives or do we wish to change them? Whatever we do it 
should be done deliberately and after thought and not 
spasmodically and under stress of emotion For my part, I hold 
to our old ideals and our old objectives I hold to them because 
I think they are right as Well as because 1 believe that any other 
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line of action will bnng rum to our people 1 am convinced that 
m the last analysis, u is the Gandhian approach to the 
communal problem that can solve it That approach may be 
varied according to circumstances, but us basic principles have 
to be adhered to 

11 But there is little or none of this approach visible today A 
great deal of excited criticism has been thrown at me, chiefly 
from the press in India or part of it That criticism has led me 
to an even stronger belief that we must hold fast to our anchor 
If that anchor drifts away, then I have no particular objective 
to work or live for Therefore, 1 propose to hold to that anchor, 
whatever my critics may feel or say 1 can function m no other 
way 

12 If we look back dunng the past few years, it is 
extraordinaty to realize how we have drifted away from out old 
moorings (s this drift to continue’ It is true that we cannot 
control Pakistan’s policy and yet we are affected by it 
powerfully We cannot for the moment control mans of our 
own people But if we arc swept away by what Pakiuan does or 
by what some of our own people feel in the heat of the moment, 
then we prove ourselves little men whom ihc course of events 
will, no doubt svseepaway 

13 It IS this basic problem that troubles my mind Where do 
we look what journey do we wish to undertake? Quite apart 
from peace and war, ihis matter must be cleared up War is 
never an objeciive It is onlv the means of obtaining an 
objective 

H Apart from these major problems we have to deal with 
the refugee problem in us new phase W'e have taken ihe fullest 
responsibility for all refugees who may come from East Bengal 
Tliat IS a tremendous task and yet a task which wc could not 
possibly set aside In dealing with this problem, the greatest 
CO operation of all the States in India is needed and I earnestly 
trust that your (Jovemment %nll give that co operation 
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the re^ .«.»c»Tr3urraKiSfan'becausc our previous talks have 


failed and we cannot rely upon their assurances If two 
independent States do not confer with each other, then the 
only other courses open are either war or international 
intervention Internationa) intervention is not something that 
we can welcome or invite war is something which has always to 
be avoided, if this is at all possible It is to be avoided not just 
for idealistic reasons hut because of liard practical facts U is 
not clear to me how war will solve even the present problem It 
IS much more clear that it will give rise to further and even 
more difficult problems But apart from this a war may well 
lead to two major consequences—its development into world 
war and secondly, social upsets on a huge scale in India and 
Pakistan If this happens, the outcome of the war will see 
something entirely different from what we have envisaged, 
apart from the tremendous misery and destruction involved 
%Var, therelore should be the very last resort It cannot be 
ruled out and therefore we must keep ready for it But it must 
alwavs be remembered that u is a counsel of despair and no 
hope or results can be expected from it 

16 What then remams’ An attempt, however difficult, 'to 
approach the problem through negotiations Behind the 
negotiations there will, no doubt be all kinds of pressures 
including ultiinately the possibility of war Negotiations cannot 
be just merely assurances There must be some method of 
devising a machinery of implementation of thtsse assurances 

11 Meanwhile, the exodus of vast numbers of people 
CDnimues both from Pakistan and India It is likely to continue 
for somenme, whatever we might do All that we can do is to 
create conditions which tend to lessen that exodus and 
uliimately stop ii Talk of wholesale exchanges of populations 
seems to me totally unrealistic Yet, large scale exchanges arc 
taking place and it would be very unwise to try to stop this 
InBow ^ou^<yv ^ continue 
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and are not stopped in any way. we try to create conditions 
which would uUimatelv prevent them 

18 There, are at present a number of organizations and some 
newspapers which are carrying on a deliberate policy of 
creating trouble so as to force the hands of Government into 
declaring war We all know that there is a great deal of public 
feeling in this matter, but I do not believe that the great 
majority of our people want wjr In any event nothing could 
be more cowardly on our part than to submit to the clamour of 
some people and fashion out policy accordingly We must work 
according to our own lights and try to convince the people of 
the rightness of our action If they arc not so convinced, they 
will have to choose others to control their destinies for the time 
being The matter is too serious for prevarication We cannot 
tolerate the activities of some of these organizations notably 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the like organizations, which arc 
deliberately bent on mischief They have thrown out a 
challenge to us and wc have no aliernativr but to accept it with 
all that this implies For my part, my mmd is clear in this 
maitcr and, so long as I am Prime Minisier. I shall not allow 
communalism to shape our policy, nor am I prepared to 
tolerate barbarous and uncivilized behaviour. 

19 ! suggest to you therefore that your Government should 
make its policy quite clear on these mailers and your officers 
should have no doubt about it I say so because I find that 
many of our officials are themselves not clear m llieir minds 
and are sometimes biased Even our police force is not always 
impartial In a crisis of this kind, half bcaricd measures and 
half hearted officials are of no use and they should be told so 

20 There is too oficn a icndrocy to wan for some incident to 
happen before action is taken That is unwise and we haie 
ofien to pay heavily for it llierefore if the policy is clear it 
should be given effect to before meidems occur and before 
miKhief makers get busy 1 base no doubt that wc can control 
this itttiwon if we set aimul J^h-tf/ne wf set about it in the 
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fullest measure and without any prevancation I think it would 
be a good thing if this was explained to officials of all grades If 
any of^them are not prepared to follow this policy honestly and 
effectively, then it is open to them to leave the service 

21 I write to jou about the Bengal problem and its 
repercussions elsewhere In considenng it however, we cannot 
forget the wider world context today We appear to live m a 
disintegrating world and there is no near prospect of the forces 
of peace overcoming the tendencies of war VVe have stood out 
as champions of peace m the world, and now, today, we feel 
humiliated How can vve champion peace and freedom 
elsewhere, if we cannot maintain them m our own country? 
How can we condemn communalism elsewhere, if we tolerate it 
in India? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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N«w Delhi 
8 ApnI. 1950 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

You have been sent separately copy of the Agreement that was 
signed today by me and the Prime Minister of Pakistan This 
Agreement deals principally with East Bengal West Bengal 
Assam and Tnpura But generally it concerns itself with the 
entire mmonty problem in Pakistan and India 

We met to consider these vital problems at a most critical 
moment in our country s history We were it might be said, 
hosenngon the verge of a precipice The significance of recent 
events and the terrible possibilities of the future gave great 
importance to this meeting Very great interest has been taken 
m It ih the principal countries of the vrorld Tins was so. not 
because people abroad are mierestcd very much m the fate of 
millions in India or Pakistan but because they realized that this 
was 3 matter which had the widest international significance 

*A spetia) letlrr m addimn to the Fonmithily Lrtirri 

I By ihe Nrhrvi Liaquil All Khan Aurmnrnl rifcnrd in New Drihi on 8 
Apnl 19S0 the Govrmmenu of India and PaKntan rmphatizinl that the 
allepancr and loyally of ihe minonim lo the Slaie of which they were 
ciliirns and ihal n was lo the Coirmmrnlofihnrown State that ihry ihould 
look {or the trdreu of ihrir Kneiancrs Both Governmenit SKrerd to rnture 
complete equality of ciliirmhip to minonim ard rairnd all {aciniin to 
miRrimi from Eatl Beniral WrM Bentral Atum ami Tripura Tlie 
AKTeemmi aho protided that each Cmemmeni wouki wi up a comrnu%M>n of 
inquiry lo enquire into and report on the cauwn and ratenl of the ctvtimonat 
dmutbanm In order to help to reuote coondence the iwo Cmernmetjit 
ahodeckled lo depute |wo Minnten nfM' from each (Vueittmem loremam 
in the affected a teat for »uch period a*>nqc*ii henecra'ary and lo Corwiuuie 
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After seven days of continuous and exhausting discussions we 
have arrived at an Agreement It is possible to criticize some 
Items in this Agreement or to suggest that there might have 
been an improvement here and there But it is clear, what 
counts IS not any detail in the Agreement but rather the spirit 
underlying it and the future possibilities We have crossed a 
very big hurdle, many hurdles remain Although we discussed 
at length recent occurrences in East and West Bengal and 
Assam we had all the time before us the basic problem of Indo 
Pakistan relations These have poisoned the air for us for these 
two years and a half and they had arrived at a stage when a 
measure of disasier had already overwhelmed us and a far 
greater disaster seemed imminent h vsas the parting of the 
vsays We went either to this greater disaster or we took a turn 
in the opposite direction The Agreement indicates a turn in 
that opposite direction I wish to be neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic about this Agreement and the future will show what 
Its consequences are But I am quite sure that the mere fact of 
Agreement and this determined and sincere effort to turn the 
tide of events m a more hopeful direction is a good thing It will 
bring immediate relief to millions of people who have lived or 
passed through disastrous happenings and for whom the future 
was terribly dark That relief iiself is something to be grateful 
for We get time to consolidate this position and peihaps go 
some way in the right direction towards solving this most 
difficult problem 


Whatever the views of any person may be about the merits of 
particular clauses of the Agreement the position we have to 
face, after the Agreement u signed, is clear Personally, I think 
the Agreement is definitely a good one from every point of view 
and that it lays down the foundations of a future settlement 
But. in any eveni n » something which gives us a handle to 
work for better ends and it would be unfortunate m ihe 
extreme if v»e do not lake full advantage of this Having come 
to an Agreement, it should be accepted by all of us in the best 
of spirit and witba view to making it a living thing There is no 
ot cr way and no other alternative except deliberately to aim 
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at a big-scale conflict with whatever u may bring There is no 
half way house I take it that almost everyone is agreed that we 
should avoid that conflict in so far as we can If so. then we 
must of necessity give full support to this Agreement and 
implement it m letter and spitit 

There are many aspects of this communal problem But 
perhaps the most important aspect is the psychological one, the 
prevalence of fear and hatred and passion From no point of 
view can these emotions be justified, for they are weakening 
and disabling This Agreement helps us to fight the psychology 
of fear Let us take full advantage of it and let us do so vmiIi 
goodwill and not in a half hearted way 

It IS often said that we cannot trust the faith of the 
Government or the people of Pakistan That may have some 
justification, though 1 think it is always wrong to treat a peopk 
m this way Personally. I am convinced that Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan* is sincerely desirous of implementing this Agreement 
and trying to solve all the other problems between India and 
Pakistan It is also v.cn known that the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan occupies a commanding position in that country and 
his word counts We should accept that word of his and help 
him and help ourselves to implomeni it 

But quite apart from what Pakistan may or may not do, it 
appears to me incumbent on us logo ahead with this matter 
with all our strength and energy and goodwill^ \%e are playing 
for very large stakes in which the future of our country and the 
well being of millions of common folk are involved Wc Vvould 
be guilty of a gross betrayal if we tempOTwed at this moment 
and allowed evil forces to have their way and merely looked on 

I earnestly trust therefore that your Government will do us 
utmost to implement this Agreement m every way and to make 
11 perfectly clear that we stand by it to the full We must try to 
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capture the minds of the people and to influence them m this 
direction We cannot do so by an attitude of cavilling and 
throwing the blame on others Others may be to blame, and if 
so. they will necessarily suffer the consequences of wrong 
doing But even that wrong doing can be limited and 
controlled by us by our actions, if they are nght It has been a 
matter of great sorrow to us to leam of the sufferings of the 
minorities in East Bengal and elsewhere But what has 
happiened in some pans of our territory in India has been not 
only a matter of sorrow but a failure of responsibility We must 
stop this 

The whole approach to this quesooti must be a friendly one 
and not of blaming people. Only thus cant we create an 
atmosphere that will help We have to isolate the actual evil 
doers who are not many They flourish because they get a 
friendly atmosphere to work in 

I commend thu Agreement to you and earnestly trust that 
you will seize hold of this opponunity which history offen us to 
stop the rot that was setting m and to turn the tide of events m a 
better direction 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
15 April 1950 


My dear Chiei Minister, 

Since I wrote to yoj my last fortnightly letter, I have already 
addressed to you another letter* This was sent immediately 
after the conclusion of the Agreement between Mr Liaquat Ah 
Khan and me This Agreement has been fully discussed m the 
press and you have no doubt studied n carefully 

2 It may be said that this Agreement has been generally 
welcomed in India, though without great enthusiasm, and with 
ihe exception of most people in West Bengal h is easy to 
understand the reaction in the surcharged atmosphere of 
Bengal where people have suffered so much The burden of 
much that has happened not only m the course of the last few 
months, but also since the partilion, has fallen on West Bengal 

I earnestly hope, however, that even people in West Bengal will 
gradually appreciate the good m the Agreement and will try to 
irnplement it to the full 

3 Two of my colleagues in the Central Cabinet. Dr Syama 
Prasad MooVerjer * and Shn K C. Neogy * offered their 
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resignations on this occasion* Whatever their differences of 
opinion might have been at an earlier stage, vt seemed to me 
that after the conclusion of the Agreement, there could be only 
one course open to us and that was full implementation of it I 
requested them, therefore, to reconsider and withdraw their 
resignations I regret to say that they have expressed their 
inability to do so* 

4 It IS clear that we have to implement this Agreement to (he 
fullest in letter and spirit Such indications as we have received 
from Pakistan go to show that the Pakistan Government is 
taking steps to implement the Agreement The tone of the 
Pakistan press has changed very markedly for the better A few 
unfortunate incidents have occurred, even after the signing of 
the Agreement, on the border between East and West Bengal 
This IS regrettable But it u possible that new instructions had 
not reached those places till then We are informed that clear 
and explicit instructions have been sent now and 1 hope that 
these border incidents as well as (he harassment of migrants will 
cease The West Bengal Government has also i«ued the 
necessary instructions 

5 For a considerable time past, almost since the partition 
petty border incidents between East and West Bengal have 
taken place Tlie Radcliffc* boundary* was not a clear one and 

4 E*pl*ming ihe reasons lot his resignsuon S P Mookcrjfe m a 
siatrmrni in Parliameni on 19 Apnl aani that hit diFferences are 
fundamenial and ii is noi fair or bonouiablc for me to continue at a member 
of the Cabinet whose policy I cannot approve He dexnbed India s altitude 
towards Pakistan as “weak hailing arid meonsuteni He could not believe 
that Pakistan which had in the past observed such agreements more m their 
breach wold now abide by the new Agreement This fact according to 
Mookerye was borne out by the conlmuing tepmssion of the minoniies in 
Pakistan 

5 The President accepted iheresignaiionstm 15 April 1950 

6 Cynl John Radcliire (1894 1977) A leading Bniith lawyer Director 
General Ministry ol Information 1941 45 Chairman Punjab and Bengal 
Boundary CommmiotB 1947 

^ award demaieaiing the houndanes between India and Pakistan in 
the Punjab and Bengal was announced on 17 August 1947 
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numerous petty disputes arose in regard to it Some land thus 
became disputed territory and this was often the scene of these 
incidents The Bagge* Tnbunal* considered some of the more 
important of these disputes and gave its award, which was 
accepted by both parties Unfortunately even that award was 
not quite complete and actual demarcation has to take place m 
some areas and so some kind of a doubt persists in regard to 
these small areas 

6 These border incidents attracted some attention 
previously Fver since the new flare up in East and West 
Bengal, naturally every border incident has had much more 
importance attached to it There is greater tension at the 
borders and large numbers of migr3nts are crossing them 
Hence there has been greater possibility of incidents also 

7 One such incident, which was peculiarly sad was the 
shooting down of a Calcutta medical student who was engaged 
in giving first aid near the border to refugees" Firing look 
place from the Pakistan side and this fourth year student was 
killed This took place about two or three weeks ago The 
actual area where he was working was apparently disputed 
territory It was a little over two miles in width and the railway 
crossed it 

8 At}{« Frrdnk Johan Dane (1875 1971) Sweduh lawyer Judge Supieme 
Coun of Sweden 1930 43 

9 The (nbunal was sel up under ihe Indn Paluian Ajrieenienc of 14 
December 1948 to tesoire boundary dnpuies between Eau an<l West Bengal 
and between East Beniral and Assam Oesidrs Aijrni Daeip* the other 
mrmbefi of the tribunal srrrr Chandrasekhar Aiyar retired judfie of the 
Madrasllij(h Court andjusticei^ahabuddinof the Dacca HighCoun 

10 While the award announced on 4 February I960 upheld Indus claim 
over the disputed areu brisreen Murahtdabad and Rayihahi dnincts and 
about the course of Kusiyara mer m Fast Benfial ns decision on 
Mathabhanjea issue fawiured Pakistan The award aTInwed the status quo to 
be mamiained in the Paihana Hilt forest areas 

11 Pakisian armed pnlicr opened fire on 31 March 1950 on a Rroup of 
medical students and voluntreri etiffaited m telaef work at Jsyanairar on llie 
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8 A major mcident took place* in Kanialpur in Tripura, 
which IS a township situated almost on the borders of East 
Bengal A large number of Muslims left this township for East 
Bengal and then apparently came back and set fire to houses m 
the township It is said that they were supported by some 
irregular forces from Pakistan** Considerable damage was 
done This took place a little more than tsvo weeks ago 

9 Some of the incidents on the border have been due to 
Muslim refugees coming back to recover some of their 
belongings In doing so. they have sometimes tried to set fire to 
their old huts There has naturally been conflict between them 
and the police on this side 

10 I think that these incidents are likely to cease before long, 
though one cannot guarantee that nothing will happen The 
first effect of the Agreement should be a stoppage of this kind 
of conflict and violence, either private or official Both sides are 
undoubtedly trying to put a stop to this and clear instructions 
have been issued accordingly In regard to the little patches of 
disputed territory, wc have suggested that these should be 
considered for the present as no man s land, and the status 
quo should be maintained 

11 Whatever view one might take of the Agreement, one 
thing seems perfectly clear to me Sardar Patel, m a very 
moving speech addressed to the Congress Pany last evening, 
laid great stress on this aspect'* This is the fact that having 
arrived at this Agreement, both our honour and self interest 
demand that we should implement it to the full Not to do so 
would not only discredit us but harm us greatly To try to do so 
hair heartcdly would be even worse because we would get the 

12 On 24 March 1930 

IS Anurs • Mujlim volumrets orijaniMtion from Ea*i PalrUan. 

14 Psicl cxhoncd the psnr members to strengthen the hartdl of Nehru and 
wori for unity m the panjr arid in ihecaaniry so than fair inal was given coihe 
Agririijeiii 
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discredit and no benefit at all Therefore, e\en for those people 
who are not enthusiastic about the Agreement, the only right 
course is to v>ork for us implementation It is a relatively small 
matter whether some item of the Agreement might have been 
somewhat different or not The mam thing is the spirit 
underlying it and the effort to translate that spirit into action 
If the spirit 15 absent, either on our side or that of Pakistan, 
then the Agreement fails If there is th4t earnestness of spirit 
therj It does not matter much If some clause is not as good as it 
might have been In the final analysis this is a test of our faith 
in ourselves Some people talk of the bonafides or the lack of n 
of Pakistan That certainly is important But essentially it is a 
question of our own faith and confidence m ourselves If we 
have faith and are true ton then we can wrest success even out 
of apparent failure In other words, there can be no failure 
except our own failure from this point of view 

12 This may sound strange to some people, for memories are 
short, and we have forgotten already many of the lessons that 
Candhijl taught us In those day's which seem so far off now 
wc measured our action by our own faith and strength and not 
by what the opponent did That opponent was out to check 
and counter us at every step The lesson we learnt was that 
right action always strengthens, even though it might not 
produce the full result wc desire That right action in order to 
produce results, must be based on faith m it and confidence m 
ourselves 

13 It IS easy to cnitcire But one has always to think of an 
alternaiive course of action, and often enough in public affatn 
one hay to choose the lesser evil After this Agreement has been 
concludetl there u no alternative course of action left for 
anyone m India except something that mevuahly leads to 
disruption and chaos 

14 This rather negative line of argument leads to the 
conclusion that the AgreenKm must be implrmenied to the 
full But 1 feel strongly that our case for the Agreement u not 
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merely a negative one but a positive one I cannot say what our 
future will be, for our path is full of difficulties and pitfalls 
The passions of masses of people have been roused and we have 
seen behaviour which shames and degrades We seem to be in 
the grip of elemental forces and long suppressed emotions 
which suddenly erupt in volcanic outbursts Tlie difficulties are 
obvious Nevertheless even if this Agreement does not solve 
any problem to our satisfaction it must necessarily help 
somewhat in us solution provided we act correctly and as men 
and women of faith and detenninaiion 


15 There is no alternative to this course of action now Was 
there an alternative before the Agreement was signed’ I do not 
think so The real alternative was only war Some people talked 
about an exchange of populations Any such exchange would 
have upset the whole fabric of our State in theory and in 
practice It could not have been confined to any particular 
area It would have spread gradually or suddenly to the whole 
of East and West Bengal and then to the rest of India 

16 At the same time if some kind of automatic exchange 
becomes inevitable to some extent, the door is left open We 
cannot force events by acting unrealistically and not 
recognizing the urge that is at present compelling masses of 
people to move This urge will not suddenly stop though it may 
ultimately lessen becauseof the Agreement Tens of thousands 
are already on the move and have uprooted themselves from 
their homes They will not go back, at any rate for the present 
They will continue their unfortunate journey Because of this, 
we have made ihis process as safe and as easy as possible in ihe 
circumstances People can travel without danger and with their 
moveable property and jewellery and some cash The rest of 
their property which they leave behind is protected or an 
attempt is made to protect it ITic door is left open for them to 
go back and regain their old propenyortosell it or exchange it 
Thus immediate fear and the loss of all they possessed is largely 
removed That obviously is a considerable gam 
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17 The mi^’aiions may continue m spue of this, though I 
think they will lessen and ultimately dry up. if we play our part 
properly Even if they do not dry up, it cannot be said that the 
Agreement has failed, because it has eased the situation as 
between India and Pakistan and, more especially, eased it for 
these millions of people We get a chance to breathe and work 
for 4 change for the better Surely that is not a small gain, and 
It applies not only to the two Bengals and Assam, but also to 
States like the U P which had been gravely shaken by recent 
occurrences 


J8 Before the Agreement was signed, the only real 
alternative was war However much we may be opposed to war, 
unfortunately we cannot m the present state of the world, rule 
u out If we could rule it out. we would keep no army or navy or 
air force Therefore, we keep prepared for anv such 
contingency, however distasteful it might be But let us be clear 
about the consequences of such a war Most people, who have 
talked about it, have probably not realiied at all what these 
consequences are These consequences are terrible to 
contemplate But apart from them bow far would war have 
solved the immediate problem before us’ li is often said that 
war solves no problems m the modem world even if it did so m 
ancient times U is by no means easy lo understand how we 
would have solved the problem that faces us m India by warlike 
measures If we were compelled lo resist by war we would have 
had little choice and we would have had to accept this dreadful 
course of action, m spite of our bitter dislike of it But it would 
h,.e b«„ a of d^pa.r l-'a-S J” 

unrora«a-aat.dd.a>irot»rowqu™ca. So ,r any aliomaiire 
o(f„,d nscir had •» Tha. ahnma.nn may n« 

promise us the kind of success tl.at we want that is a solution of 

advance towards a solution 

.a n nai. mV n.n.d pc.fecily dnar thai look ,ha 
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step would have been hamiful in the extreme 1 have 
repeatedly spoken about this Agreement and the circumstances 
that surround it Whatevtr 1 have sud has not been, just as 
politicians say to try to cover up our errors and find some 
excuses for our action It has been the expression of my deeply 
Felt thoughts All of us bad given earnest thought to this 
difficult situation that we had to face during these few months 
Those of Us who had the responsibility for decision on these 
vital issues at a moment of crisis m our history bore a heavier 
burden and had to give their full mind and heart to this matter 
I firmly believe that we did the right thing and I am equally 
firm in my belief that we must pursue this to the utmost limit 
If It so happens that we fail m our endeavours, that will be our 
misfonune But 1 see no reason why we should fail in spite of all 
that the pessimists and prophets of evil might say In any event, 
the die IS cast and we cannot go back To stand still is folly Wr 
have, therefore to go ahead and do so with all our strength 
Ve have to save ourselves not only from what Pakistan might 
do or not do but also from ourselves For as things were, both 
Pakistan and we were heading straight towards a complete 
degradation of human behaviour Out of that degradation. 

nothinggood could come 


20 A criticism is made that we have deseiied the minority in 
E^t Bengal b> saying m the Agreement (Clause A) that the 
® loyalty of the minorities u to the Slate of vvbich 

t ey are enizens This was a truism and we have said ii often 
enough before But this does noi and cannot get rid of the facts 
o the situation and of the intimate relationship that exists 
people in India and many people m Pakistan In 
lit nca we stood up as champions for people of Indian 
eKcnt who are nationals of South Africa and who had been 
aepnved of cenain rights which we consider as inalienable 
uman rights How much more must we feel about those who 
, - intimately connected with us. but who. by a turn 

'’^•'onab of another country We can neither 
^^ore them nor forget them nor leave them to suffer by 
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21 We have been accused of appeasement of Pakistan The 
word has a bad odour and a bad htstorv I do not mvself see 
where appeasement comes in either on the side of the 
Government or the people If anything that is not war is 
appeasement then perhaps wc have appeased It would be 
equally true to say that Pakistan has tried to appease us If an 
attempt to prevent a reversion to barbarism is appeasement, 
then perhaps the charge is true But we learnt long ago in the 
school of Gandhi that there can be firmness with decency and 
even conflict with the hand of friendship never withdrawn 
That IS not weakness, for if it is so then Gandhi might be 
termed weak And yet we all know that he was the bravest man 
that we have known and that he would never give in where high 
principle was concerned How far we have moved from those 
days, when a handful of us could challenge an empire, and 
challenge it with a smite on our faces and wiih little of ill will in 
our beans' The strength lay in us then not outside and so 
nobody could ultimately defeat us 

22 So, at this moment of cnsis we cannot and must not 
falter We must show the discipline of a united nation and the 
confidenceofapeople. sureoftheircause Ifwedoso nohaim 
can come to us and we shall be able to serve not only the nation 
as a whole but those unfortunate and suffering friends of ours 
who live beyond the frontiers of present day India 

23 If this IS the choice we have made, and there is no other, 

then the work has to be undertaken with right goodwill For 
Congressmen more especially ii is a challenge and a test after 
their own hearts If they have anything of the old spim left, if 
they still believe in the ideals that moved them and which 
created human eanhquakes in this country, then all is well 
Even a small number of brave men and women can change the 
fate of a nation But we arc many So why should any of us be 
down hearted and pessimistic* Ue must go out to the people 
and repeat to them the old truths which never grow old. and 
carry the torch which lightened not only iheir burden but other 
hiuritero »ia. iaW. ♦bn ibn vJtl •wdJ. •bnrrr. 
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from wron? thou^his and wrong action But before we do 
so to others we have to do this to ourselves Only then can we 
influence others 


24 We talk of the implementation of the Agreement and we 
can do so literally by carrying out the provisions laid down in its 
various clauses But thai is not enough, for we are struggling to 
capture something that is m the minds and hearts of our people 
as weft as the people of Pakistan And so our actions must not 
be confined to the mere clauses of the Agreement, but to 
interpret the spirit ihat underlies it When we deal with human 
beings, whether individually or en masse, the way of approach 
should not be that of the pettifogging lawyer or attorney We 
have 10 be careful of course, as responsible persons, not to 
sacnBce any national interest Bgt ai the same time our 
approach has to be generous m order to draw out generosity 
and goodwill from others Therefore, our words and writing 
and actions should be attuned to this end A grave 
responsibility rests with the press It would be unfay of me to 
criticize the press generally for most newspapers have been 
very helpful But there are some exceptions and it has amazed 
me to read with what bitterness of spirit and narrowness of 
vision they deal with maiten of the gravest import 

25 Yesterday our Parliament passed the new evacuee 
property law These laws of Pakistan and India are a mirror of 
our relationship which has grown more and more strange and 
abnormal In the circumstances step bv step they became 
inevitable Nevertheless they are very extraordinary These 
aw$ arenot to blame, but rather that odd relationship that has 
eve oped dunng the last two years and a half We are trying to 

Come to grips with that relatiomhip and to straighten out its 
c corves Sometime or other this will have to be done 
w take Ifso, ihesooner 

edoit thebetier and we might as well take advantage of the 


li The Admi: 
Vrscuee propeny 


nwrjuoo of Evacuee IVopeny A« defined evacuee* and 
»nd laid down pnncipirafor ihe dupoaalof ruch ptopeny 
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present moment to try to straighten it out as much as we can 
The problem of evacuee property has been a difficult and 
intricate problem and millions of displaced persons have 
suffered because of this We have tned repeatedly to come to 
some arrangement with Pakistan in regard to it. but have had 
little response Meanwhile these evacuee property laws come 
on our statute books and affect and upset the lives of large 
numbers of people This is a big question to be dealt with later 
and separately But it is important that m the application and 
working out of these laws and regulations, we should remember 
the spirit of the Agreement that has been arrived at The whole 
object of that Agreement is to create conditions of security and 
peaceful and progressne living for all minorities Anything that 
disturbs that security goes against the spirit of that Agreement 
Therefore, it is necessary that the administration of these laws 
should be very carefully scruttnired and every appearance of 
injustice or hardship should be avoided It may be that a few 
guilty pcnons escape It ts far more important that the innocent 
do not suffer Therefore. Custodians of Evacuee Property all 
over the country should be directed to bear this Agreement m 
mind all the time and function with moderation Let us see 
during the next two or three months how events develop and let 
us do nothing to prevent their developing m the right direction 
This applies to the permit system also between India and 
Pakistan 


26 In the coune of the neat few days a delegation is going 
from Delhi lo Karachi to discuss trade matiers-beiwecn the two 
countries'* For some months now. trade between India and 
Pakistan has been at a standstill Some talks on these matters 
took place beiwren the officials of the two countnes when the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan was here It was decided then to 
continue the talks as soon as possible and we agreed to send our 
officials to Karachi for this purpose 
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27 You will have seen that we have atccpted the 
appointment of Sir Owen Dixon” as mediator in Kashmir So 
has Pakistan, and I suppose that he will come to India 
sometime early in May Sir Owen Dixon is an eminent jud^ of 
the High Court of Australia and has a high reputation for 
learning and integrity 

28 The budget session of our Parliament will end within a 
few days Before it does so we have to pass a Representation of 
the People Bill ” This is necessary so that arrangements for the 
general elections might proceed as rapidly as possible I have 
often written to you about the necessity for holding these 
elections early next year We cannot possibly afford to delay 
them A certain conflict arises between these elections and the 
census which also will take place early next year It is proposed 
to hold the elections soon after the census This might mean 
that the elections will be held sometime m April 1951 

29 The President and 1 are going to Dhanbad next week to 
open one of our major scieniiflc laboratories, the Fuel Research 
Institute” Among the many disappointments that we have 
had there is at least one achievement for which we can take 
credit and that is the advance of scieniiflc research in this 
country Our new laboratories are magnificent institutions of 
which any country can be proud In this connection. 1 should 
like to draw your attention to a certain tendency which is doing 
harm to science This » a tendency towards separation of 
research from teaching This is accentuated in India by the 
separation of most research institutes from the universities 
Even from the point of view of governmental organization, they 

H (1886 1972) Juds-e HirH Court of Ausralu 1929 52 and Chx-fjuilice 
J952 M «JnitcdNaiK>niiii<di»«ormKa*bmirdjii>ule 1950 

18 Ttip Bill paispd on 20 Apnl 1950 prrscnbrd ihc iirrnjnh of ihr Lok 
Saliha «hr Siair Lepilaium ind ibeappcr houin and laid down norms for 
Ih* preparation of rimoral rolls cMiiniiarron of consiiiurniirs and ihr 
qualiPcatiottsor iBe vrxm 

Central Furl Rrsrarth Insiiiair was tnaururaird b» Nehru on 22 
AprOUMI ’ 
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are separate It seems to me essential that there should be the 
closest co-ordination between research institutes and 
universities Also that we should encourage research work in 
universities After all, our major research institutes must be fed 
from the universities and if the universities dry up. then the 
research institutes cannot survive for long 

30 One of the unfortunate consequences of the upheavals 
following partition has been the large number of students who 
were affected by it A question has arisen as to whether these 
students can appear at university examinations as private 
candidates and without attending the normal number of 
lectures 1 am all against lowering the standards of our 
universities and I dislike ihe private student system The 
advantage of going to a university cannot be obtained by 
merely reading books and passing examinations Nevertheless 

I would like you to consider how far we can accommodate these 
refugee students as private candidates I would not like the 
standards to be lowered for them It may be neressary that the 
interval between the two examinations might be slightly 
increased for them Thus the normal two years’ course in a 
university might be increased to three for those who are 
attending evening classes etc I hope your Education 
Department and the universities in your Siate will pay heed to 
(he nerds of these students 

31 1 hope to send you separately a summary of the 
programme of the Chinese Communist Government This will 
be in their own language China u of great importance in Asia 
and in the world today and n h necessary (bat we should know 
what they stand for, or, at any rale, what they say they stand 
for 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal N'rhru 
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New Delhi 
2 May. 1950 


My dear Chief Minister 

The dominating feature of the past fortnight as of the 
fortnight before it, was what might be called the Bengal 
situation Everywhere people watched with varying degrees of 
hope and apprehension the results that flowed from the 
Agreement of 8th Apnl It is difficult to measure these 
consequences, though there are some tests which can be 
applied One obvious test 1$ that of the exodus There was to 
begin with, a fairly marked falling off in the exodus both ways 
m Bengal and Assam Then figures rose again and now there » 
a tendency for these figures to go down though not very 
greatly 

2 Two contrary forces are at play One is the increased 
confidence of people to stay or to return The other is fear, if 
not so much of the present then of the future, and therefore to 
take advantage of present conditions to migrate Thus while the 
Agreement and what has followed certainly bring some 
measure of confidence, at the same time it facilitates people’s 
niigraiinns because conditions to do so are much easier and a 
good deal of moveable property, including jewellery, etc . can 
be brought over There is thus a feeling of moving across the 
border while the going is good One fact, however, which is not 
sufficiently publicired is that a fairly considerable number of 
Hindus are returning from West Bengal to East Bengal Thus 
the latest figures of Hindu migrations from East Bengal to West 
Bengal are about 12,000 a day Hindus going back to East 
Bengal from West Bengal have numbered between 3.000 to 
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4.000 a day That is a fairly substantial number though not 
much So far as Muslims are concerned their exodus is much 
less from West Bengal than it used to be Indeed, the exodus of 
Muslims from the U P and Rajputana to West Pakistan has 
been almost as big and has caused us a good deal of worry 

S There is no doubt that the Agreement and what has 
followed It have changed the whole atmosphere of India and 
Pakistan It has brought immediate relief to millions and a 
certain glimmering hope for the future It is also true that 
Governments on both sides are trying their utmost to 
implement the Agreement All the information that has come 
to me. as well as my personal observation, go to show that the 
Pakistan Government is determined to implement the 
Agreement 1 was myself witness to a certain measure of 
popular enthusiasm m Karaclii wlicn I visited that city 
recently' 

4 Ail this IS to the good and is a basic gam which no one can 
take away Tlic change in atmosphere was indeed so sudden 
that It appeared almost miraculous in some places 
Newspajjers, which had been breathing hatred and violence, 
became full of the milk of human kindness Whatever the 
future may show, even the gams achieved in the present are 
remarkable and cannot be washed away Nevertheless it is 
perfectly true that fear and uncertainty of the future Till the 
minds of the Hindus in East Bengal and, to some extent, of the 
Muslims in West Bengal and pans of the U P , etc There have 
beert ixomctdenw at all wvthe U P excepitngsomettoublethai 
lookplace at the lime of the /loft* AndyeltheU P. migrations 
had continued This shows this basic fear and a sense of 
insecurity We have a hard fight ahead of us against tins sense 
of fear 

5 People who have given any thought to this matter realiic 
the importance of the Agreement and the fact that there was 

I OnZeanHS? Apnl I9S0 

S S^eanif p M 
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no alternative to it except sometfiing which led to catastrophe 
and disaster 


6 I paid a very brief visit to Karachi on the 26th and 27th 
April 1 discussed with the Pnme Minister of Pakistan many 
questions relating to this Agreement as well as other matters of 
importance which included Kashmir and the evacuee property 
question Not much progress was made regarding Kashmir 
But m regard to evacuee properties, I felt that we had 
succeeded in opening a door which has been shut for too long 
and that it would be possible to make some progress before 
long It was not possible for me. m the short time at my disposal 
m Karachi to discuss these matters in detail The general 
principles were considered and I expressed the hope that we 
might, as far as possible, apply the rules that we had laid down 
for Bengal to West Pakistan and India' This is a difficult and 
intncate matter and all kinds of new and rather novel laws 
come into existence I feel, however, that we shall be able to go 
ahead before long We are considering this new approach to 
this problem now and probably there will be a special 
conference between the two countries to consider the evacuee 
properties 


7 1 might mention that the Internationa! Red Cross of 

Geneva arc sending a number of doctors and mrthcal stores 
worth nearly 20 lakhs of rupees for Bengal and Assam They 
are making this generous gift to us. and sepirately to PaVisian 
and all that we have to pay is the air passage money of ihe 
doctors We have gladly agreed to this proposal 








aso"’ 


S The Brngal ARtwineni lihnahird cendaions for rrnKrval of houvrhoU 
effect* including jewellery and ca*h fewored right* of ownership of 
immovable property and allowed the sale and exchange ofiurh propeny 
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8 The ice has also been broken between India and Pakistan 
in regard to trade The trade agreement^ is useful and helpful 
to both us and Pakistan It does not go very far, but it does 
make a big difference and I hope that another step in advance 
will be taken soon 

9 The Education Minisiry have suggested that the 
Inspectorates of Education in the States should be utilized to 
promote communal understanding in educational institutions 
I think this >s an excellent suggestion I think also that our 
senior students, during their holidays, might well devote 
themselves to this highly important task Whatever our views 
may be about political or economic problems, any man or 
woman with any sense will reatue that no progress can be made 
unless we hate this communal understanding This is a 
challenge to us, and if we fad in this challenge we dub ourselves 
as backward and little minded people lacking the culture that 
makes a nation grow and prosper 

10 The challenge IS there not so much from Pakistan but 
from those of our own people who can only think and act on the 
stncily communal plane It is extraordinary how soon many of 
us have forgotten one of the basic principles and planks of the 
Congress — inter communal unity— for which we laboured ever 
since Gandhiji came on the political scene more than thirty 
years ago The issue is a clear one. ihough attempts are made lo 
befog II Wc have talked about a secular State Often enough, 
those who talked most about tt have understood it least and 
belied it by their own words and actions Wr have to decide 
firmly and precisely what we stand for in this important matter 
Tliere can be no half way house and no sitting on the fence 


4 A »hon irrm ajfTrrmmi for ihirr nroothv »»» tn Karachi on 21 

April 19S0 by whKh India apml lo supply (main rsM-nlial (otnoMrlnirt lAr 
(oKon irsiiln jute manufaesurrs inunani ml and iirrt m rsdiange for 
supply by rabman of flOOCXXI bairs of raw juir lo armtl rurrmey 
difHculm baith stdei apml lhai ihrttansaclKin w<iul>l in ru|<rrs thfiu^h 
a S|imal accouni mainiainnl in India 
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Nor can we adopt a high philosophical aiuiude and allow 
matters to take their course That is not the way of free men 
and women or of people who want to mould their destiny and 
Mt be mere playthings of forces they cannot control 
Therefore, for all of us in India, and rnore especially 
Congressmen and Congresswomen, this issue of communal 
unity and a secular State must be made perfettly clear. We 
have played about with this idea sufficienily long and have 
moved away from it far enough We must go back and go back 
not secretly or apologetically, but openly and rather 
aggressively, though with ail courtesy The Working 
^mmittce of the Congress has. of course, supported the 
Agreement and reiterated lU old policy But something more is 
necessary and that is for all Congress Committees to take this up 
as a question having first prioniy and as something which has 
wn the very basis and foundation of our struggle for freedom 
There «n be no compromise on this issue, for any compromise 
can only rnean a surrender of our pnnciples and a betrayal of 
t e cause of India's freedom. It must be remembered that once 
we surrender, even in parr, on this issue, then disruptive forces 
come into play and carry this process further and further Our 
^lety has for long ages past been very loosely knit with all 
u s of inner divisions Gandhiji and the great Congress 
movement broke down many of these inner walls and buili up a 
wi esprrad structure which symboJired ilie unity of India on 
f^ry p ane though it had not interfered with ihe rich diversity 

of our country ’ 


of .Jr f ""'‘y '»'> ‘’O''' fleo'ooi 

1."'“ .irengih m 11 anil bi-cauw of ibis 

loos.l^n.rjl™’'''’ '"""'''‘“'““'iK’J'Oi.tmlay. no such 
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amongst ourselves, and more espeaally barriers put up in the 
name of religion or caste All these barriers weaken the nation 
at a time when the utmost unity and strength are necessary, 
both from the domestic and the international points of view 

12 Whatever the consequences of the Agreement of April 
8th, there can be no doubt that it has enhanced our prestige all 
over the world It has also given us confidence in ourselves, 
because we solved the problem with our own unaided efforts 
and not relying upon a third party It is very seldom that two 
countries, inflamed with passion, going to the brink of war, 
pull themselves up and deliberately walk in a different 
direction The real thing that counts ultimately for a people is 
their inner strength The processes 'that were going on before 
the Agreement were snapping that strength and making us, as 
they made Pakistan, full of fear and hatred The mere stopping 
of those processes is gain enough and strengthens us for further 
advance in future 

13 We have many problems to face, but for the present the 
most important and basic problem is the implementation of the 
Agreement in spirit and letter In spirit, I would like to 
emphasize, because the letter by itself does not help much The 
most pleasing feature of the past few weeks has been the 
psychological change and this is more important than even 
practical consequences We have to take advantage of this new 
situation and not allow it to relapse Governments and the 
machinery of the State can help very greatly in this Tliey will 
help only if all of them are imbued with a certain crusading zeal 
and a dim faith in the pnnciples we stand for 

H Parliament passed the Representation of People Bill just 
before it adjourned This was to facilitate arrangements being 
made for the general elections I repeat what I have said before 
that these elections must be held in the early part of neat year 
and before the monsoon Thisuofthe highest importance and 

•nU p It 
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I am sorry that some States do not quite appreciate this 
urgency We have impressed this upon our Election 
Commissioner, Shn Sukumar Sen, and I would like you to 
impress this upon your officers concerned with this business 
Our Election Commissioner will be visiting a number of States 
to discuss these coming elections and the preparations that have 
to be made for them I hope you will give every co-operation to 
him in this task 

15 Some little time ago our^ representatives went to South 
Afnca to discuss the proposed round table conference On the 
whole, that meeting was a successful one, though it did not 
produce any substantial result It is most unfortunate that the 
South Afiican Union Government should persist m passing 
legislation which is harmful to Indians and others there It 
seems to me clear that if the South African Government insists 
on this, then the whole basis for a 'round table conference is 
knocked out We are in communication with the South African 
Government * 


6 Snanir pp sg 49 

? The highly dncninmaiory legislalive enacimenu of ihp South Afficn 
CovemitieTU between February and July 1950 “trrr the Croup Area* Act 
providing for the Kparalion of different ethnic groupi and races (he 
amended Asiatic] Land Tenure Act which rotroduced aegregaiion for the 
purposes of trade and extended ns application lo arras other than Natal and 
the Population Regutraiicm Act providing for compulsoiy registration and 
Issue of identity cards to all cittrens to einphasire racial differences 

^ The Indian Covernmmi m theiroidememoirr of 5 Apnl 1950 had called 
upon the Sooth Afncan Covernmmi not to proceed wiih the Croup Areas Bill 
and proaeeution of Indians under the Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment Act 
pending the holding of the round table cunfeience In iheif note of 29 April 
the Government of India rejcretlmg the South AfrKin Co»emniem t refusal 
to comply with their request Katetl that artmn under ihese enactments was 
“hound to create an impretuon that srgregaiirwi a the settled and irrevocable 
policy of the Union Covernnimi and that the only purpeae of the proposed 
round table conference cm be lodorasa nanpulsory rrpaiiiatinn of Indiana 
from South Afnca ” 
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16 I hope you saw or read ihe statrmeni I made in regard (o 
the Fair Wages Bill ® We attach grcai importance to this, but 
unfortunately we could not pass tt during the last session of 
Parliament We hope to publish the Bill soon for public 
information and criticism 

17 After considerable thought certain decisions have been 
taken m regard to cotton policy for the next year'® It has 
become essential for us to grow our own cotton Otherwise, we 
are dependent upon foreign sources We, therefore, wish to 
encourage cotton cultivation Certain decisions have been 
taken by the Government of India in this respect and they have 
no doubt been communicated to you Generally speaking, we 
are conv meed that there should be no decontrol of cotton pnees 
at present We have suggested the remission of land revenue on 
additional land brought under cotton cultivation 

18 1 have practically decided to visit Indonesia early in June 

Just about this time our naval squadron consisting of a cruisei^' 
and some destroyers, etc , had organized a cruise m South 
East Asia waters At (he request of the Navy. I have agreed to 
go to Indonesia in our cruiser We shall sail probably from 
Cochin on the 2nd June I shall spend about 8 days m Indonesia 
and return by air, stopping at Singapore and Rangoon on the 
way 


S On IB Apnl I9W Nrhru anuml Piili*n»nl *»f hu C<ivrmn>riils 
communieni in wth Faif W »gn B.ll »t quickly a« pouibte ai ihe 

Covemment had hrm party K»lt>etripan«r ajirrmrniof IBDrrrmbrr 

10 On 2 May I9S0 (hr CovrmmrM announced rrcnmion of land rrvmur 
and proviuon of oihrr inrmiivrt lo («(on mowrn and ackrd ihr Slair 
Gorrmmrntt lo rmun-r all trnnetnen on roiton g 70 «rin|> and prmidr 
imxalKm ('aciiinn A>rir 
HISS fvni 
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19 Parliament ended in the course of the last fortnight after 
passing a great deal of legislation The next session is not likely 
to take place before late August or September 

Yourssincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
17 May. 1950 


My dear Chief Minister. 

Since I wrote to you last, a change has taken place in the 
Central Cabinet’ In accordance with the new Constitution, a 
new Council of Ministers had to be formed Normally this 
should have been done soon after the new Constitution came 
into effect But we were then at the beginning of our budget 
session and it. was not at all desirable to effect any change at 
that stage Other disturbing events followed m East and West 
Bengal At last, this long overdue change was brought about 
early this month 1 submitted my resignation as well as the 
Cabinet's resignation to the Presideni* and he was good 
enough to charge me wuh the duty of forming a new Cabinet I 
accepted that charge and presented a list of names to him* 
This list, as you know contained the names of many old 
colleagues Tlierc were already two vacancies in the Cabinet at 
that lime due to the resignation ofDr Syama Prasad Mookerjec 
and Shn K C Neogy 

2 At the time of presenting this lisi, it was slated that Dr 
John Maithai had expressed hts desire to resign from his office 
of Minister, but had agreed to stay on till the end of the month 
Shn Mohanlal Saksena* had actually sent in his resignation to 

1 A new Cmincil of Mmairn with ^.ehn■ u Prime Minoier wat twom in 
on 6 May 1950 

? On 5 May 1950 

S The liM included the name* oT Hare Kmihna Mahlab kM Mumhi 
andCC BnwM C. RajajopaUrhanwai aim tnvned lo join Ihe Cabinet 

4 For b fn »ee \ ol I p 150 
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me sometime earlier * At my request, he also agreed to stay on 
till the end of the month A third Minister who will go out of 
the Cabinet at the end of the month is Shn Jairamdas 
Doulatram * He is going to undertake the very difficult charge 
of the Governorship of Assam The new Ministers are Shn C 
Rajagopalachan ^ and Shn Sn Prakasa,* both of whom will 
come about the end of the month, and Shn Hare Knishna 
Mahtab ® till recently Chief Minister of Onssa, and Shn K M 
Munshi 

3 The Government that resigned early this month had been 
in existence since the 15th August. 1947, the day of the coming 
of our independence As a matter of fad. many of them had 
been in office since September 1946. when for the first time we 
came into Government ** Ever since August 1947 this Cabinet 
had continued, with minor changes and additions This was a 
fairly long period for a Cabinet to continue' more or less 
unchanged During this penod the Cabinet had to face very 
severe cnses and shouldered heavy responsibilities It will be for 
the historian to judge subsequently how we discharged our task 
No doubt we commuted mistakes, but 1 think that it can be 
said with truth that we worked to the utmost of our capacity 
and ability and with the desire to serve India dunng this very 


5 OnSOApnllgSO 

6 Forb fn iwVc^ 1 p M 

7 Forb fn m Vd 1 p Ml 

8 For b fn *re Vd 1 p J78 

9 (b 1899) Congirttman from Onua Cbi«r Mmisirr of Onssa 1946 50 
*nd 1957 60 Union Mmucrr of Indunrmand Commerce 1950 52 Governor 
of Bombay 1955 56 member LobSabba 1962 67 

10 (1891 1971) Home Mimscer m Bombay 1957 59 Union Mmisier of 
Food and Atmculiure 1950 52 Ccrvemor of Uuar Pradesh 1952 57 laiet 
JMned the Swaiamra Party author of aeveral books in Cujarait and English 
andfoundrrorBharaiiyaV’'tdraBha*an 1958 

11 Thete included VtllabbMiai Pate] Baldev Smgh John Matihai and 
Jagjivin Ram Mautana Atad had joinetl the Ministry in December 1946 

12 Ran Ahmad Ridwai Rapiuman Amnt Kaur and N V Csdgil had 
Mned on H August 1917 Copalaiwami Ayyingar in Sepiemher 1947 and 

amdas Drulatram tn December 1947 
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difficult period of our history I am sorry that one of the most 
eminent members of our Cabinet, Dr John Matthai, is leaving 
us His high reputation for ability and mtegnty was a great 
asset to our Government and he has been throughout these 
years one of the strongest pillars of our Government 

4 1 am sorry also that Shn Mohanlal Saksena is leaving us 

His Ministry of Rehabilitation has often been severely cnticited 
and Its faults and errors of commission have been pointed out 
Perhaps no Ministry had to deal with such difficult human 
problems as the Ministry of Rehabilitation In criticizing this 
Ministry, we are apt to forget the great achievements to us 
credit and only think of what has not been done The problem 
of dealing with millions of displaced human beings, many of 
them in a state of great physical and mental distress involved a 
continuous and tremendous strain on those responsible for its 
solution Our fint Minister of Rehabilitation was Shn K C 
Neogy who worked hard and conscieniiously and achiesed 
good results But after a period the strain was too great on him 
and we decided to change his portfolio This burden was 
subsequently shouldered by Shn Mohanlal Saksena and his 
advisers and colleagues Tfie problem of rehabilitating large 
numbers of people still remains, but it is worth while to find out 
what has already been done in tins line, for the achievements 
are remarkable, if we compare the conriiiions of today wiih ihe 
conditions that existed three and a half years ago 

5' It must be remembered that we have had to face noi only 
the immediate and colossal consequences of the partition, but 
also a continuous stream of refugees coming to India dunng 
these three years In (he last half of 1947 huge migrations look 
place between Western Fakman and India That was the basic 
problem and it was a problem of staggering dimensions Rui 
this business did not stop iberr Migrations coniinurd. though 
on a lesser scale from Sind and from East Bengal throughout 
194B and a large part of 19^19 As a result, practically the entire 
Hindu and Sikh population of Sind with the exception of 
about one hundred fifty thousand Hindus includingabout one 
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hundred thousand people of the scheduled classes, left Sind for 
India Also over a million and a halfHindus left East Bengal for 
India Thus, the burden on the Ministry of Rehahiliiation was 
a continuing and an ever growing one During the last few 
months, we have seen another upheaval in East and West 
Bengal and Assam and huge migrations again in those areas as 
well as from Uttar Pradesh 

6 Thus, the problem of rehabilitation is very far from solved, 
though a great deal has been done We have gained experience 
and we can deal with the problem now m a more methodical 
way 

7 The new Ministers who have joined the Government or 
who are going to join it soon are all able and exp**rienced men, 
well known to the public life of India They are leading 
Congressmen and some of them have held high posts in the 
administration of ihe country I welcome specially Shn C 
Rajagopalachan who has consented, not wiihoul reluctance, to 
come out of his retiiemem to serve the country 1 felt that 1 was 
justified m requesting him to do so because of his ripe wisdom 
and the need for that wisdom in the affairs of the country 
today I am grateful to him for his agreeing to join us at great 
personal inconvenience 

8 The new Cabinet is facing our problems wiih good heart 
and the new Mimsiers who have already joined have brought 
energy and vitality to their task I am sure that all of us will pull 
together as a team and face our problems and difficulties with 
courage and confidence 

3 The two dominating issues at present arc Indo Pakistan 
relations with all their ramifications and the economic policy 
to be pursued m th« country The Agreement of Apnl 8th 
1950 brought about a radical change m our approach to the 
former problem The Agreement itself, though important and 
with far reaching results, was really only a part of the big 
psychological change that came into evidence immediately 
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afterwards No one can presume to say that we have gone far in 
solving the various problems between India and Pakistan They 
are difficult and intricate and the legacy of the past pursues us 
There is Kashmir about which the two viewpoints differ 
radically and no obvious solution is in prospect So far as we are 
concerned, our position is clear and we have already shown our 
spirit of accommodation to the utmost limit There is little 
room for us to say anything more Sir Owen Diicon, the U N 
mediator, is due here sometime this month ” 

10 The other issues between us and Pakistan are being 
tackled now in a different spirit No great progress has been 
made thus far, but this new approach promises substantial 
results, in regard to both the evacuee property problem and 
canal waters 

11 The Agreement of April 8 related chiefly to East and 
West Bengal and Assam and the major test of the 
implementation of that Agreement was its effect on migrations 
of people from one country to another There has undoubtedly 
been an improvement in this maiter, but 1 am afrkid the 
improvement has not been quite so marked as we had hoped 
One of the reasons for this of course is that facilities for 
travelling and carrying moveable property and jewellery have 
encouraged people to cross the border A significant feature of 
this traffic of people between East and West Bengal is the 
growing number of persons who are going back to their old 
province or homes This is undoubtedly a healthy sign To give 
you an instance from the llthtothe 12 th May. 10 554 Hindus 
came to West Bengal from East Bengal On the same day, 

6 041 Hindus went to East Pakistan by railway from West 
Bengal Of these 6.041 Hindus a little o»er 2,000 were vromen 
and children It « probable that many people are going back in 
order to get their properties or bring some of their belongings, 
but It IS highly unlikely that such large numbers of women .and 


11 Mr »m»nl m Nrw on WM«yl9S0 
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children would go back unless they intended remaining in East 
Bengal Thus, it may be said that quite a substantial number of 
Hindus are returning to East Bengal 

12 During the same period, i e , from 11th to 12lh May, 
4 664 Muslims left West Bengal for East Pakistan At the same 
time 2,509 Muslims came back to West Bengal from East 
Pakistan Thus, both in the case of Hindus and Muslims, there 
is a marked flow back of population We get many reports still 
of petty incidents occurring in East Bengal, and sometimes m 
West Bengal, which harass the minorities But generally 
speaking, conditions may be said to have improved 

IS The latest figures received of the exodus on cither side 
confirm this improvement as also the growing tendency of 
migrants to return to their homes On the 15th/16th May 
7,843 Hindus came to West Bengal from East Bengal, while 
4,821 Hindus left by train for East Pakistan from West Bengal 
In this figure of 4 821, there were 1,500 women and children 
On the same day 3.446 Muslims left West Bengal for East 
Pakistan and 2,054 Muslims armed in West Bengal from East 
Pakistan Of the latter figuie. over 900 were women and 
children 

14 One unhealthy feature of the situation has been the 
continuation of the exodus of Muslims from the U P and 
surrounding areas to Western Pakistan This averaged four 
thousand a da) then it went down totwo thousand andlhenit 
rose again to five thousand and over lliere has not been any 
incident in the U P for over two and a half months and yet this 
exodus has continued Panly this was due to a mistaken belief 
that there was plenty of work at high wages m West Pakistan 
But undoubtedly it is panly due to the atmosphere of fear 
which has affected minorities in vanous parts of Pakistan and 
India The U P Ckivemmeni has tned its utmost to check this 
exodus and Congress workers have also helped in this process 
'Ne have also announced** that all the Muslirns who have gone 
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from India to West Pakistan since the beginning of March can 
come back and be reinstated in their old properties This is an 
application of the principle we have accepted for the two 
Bengals The Pakistan Government has recently announced 
that It will prevent any further ingress into West Pakistan of 
people from India We have pointed out to them that this 
may well have a contrary effect In fact the moment there was 
a rumour of this the exodus increased because people felt they 
would not have a chance of going later 

15 Early this month a rather remarkable gathering took 
place 111 Delhi This was a joint meeting of the newspaper 
editors confeiences of India and Pakistan '* A large number of 
Pakistan editors came and fraiernued with the Indian editors 
The whole proceedings were remarkable for their friendlmeu 
and desire to co operate in bringing about normal relations 
between India and Pakistan Generally speaking, it maybe said 
that the press of India and Pakistan has behaved well and 
helped in implementing the Agreement of April 6th 
Unfortunately, there are a few exceptions still 


16 It IS difllculi to have exact figures of the migrations 
during the last three or four months But such inrormation as 
we possess indicates that uplil now about 17 lakhs of non 
Muslims have cros.sed over from East Bengal to India, i e . to 
West Bengal T npura xml Assam During the same jieriod, 
about 7 laklis of Muslims have crossed over from Inilia (i e 
West Bengal Assam T npura. as well as U P . Rajasthan etc) 
to East and West Pakistan 


IS To frriliiair (lie pmira oT (rruimy an«t vrrinriiiim of ihr cljiim of 
Muslim migranii Imtu rrqurtmi Patman to furnnh ■ rciniplnr Inl iftucli 
penom before SI Drcrniber 1950 

J6 On 12 May Patman ri«KlnIto»M 
17 On IS May 1950 
IB On4at.<ISMa> IW 


•I Ki bonier from 20 Mar 19W) 
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17 Among the new Minisleis appointed IS Shn C C Biswas,'* 
Central Minister in terms of the Indo Pakistan Agreement On 
behalf of Pakistan. Dr Malik** has been ap^winted These two 
Central Ministers are meetmg in Calcutta*' and drawing up 
their procedure and programme of work They are both 
starting with the fired intention of co-operating with each other 
in the solution of the problems they have to deal with 

18 There has been a resumption of goods traffic between 
India and Pakistan and the trade talks have also resulted m 
some agreement ** 

19 It may be said, therefore, that on the whole, we are 
progressing m the right direction, though the pace is rather 
slow and many hurdles remain Unfortunately, some of the 
speeches delivered by the Pnme Minister of Pakistan in the 
United Slates” have not always been happy in so far as Indo 
Pakistan relations are concerned and there has been a good 
deal of cnticism in the press of India in regard to them 
Nevertheless our main approach to this problem must remain 
the same We have to choose between two basic approaches 


19 (1988 1960) Lawyrr from Calcutta mrmber Indian 
Asacmbly 1930 37 judjff Calcutta High Court 1957 48 Vice ChancrlW 
Calcutta Univmiiy 1949 50 Ihtion atinolrr of State for Mmoniy Affairr 
1950 52 Union Minmer for Law 1952 57 

20 AM Malik (b 1905) Phytician and pnliiKian from East Bengal 
Minister East Bengal 1947 48 l*akistan Mimtier for Mmoniy Affairs 
1950-52 and of Labour and Heahh 1949 55 Ambasudor to Swiirerland 
1955 58 loChina 1958 61 and to Phili|>pinrs 1961 65 High Conmiissioner 
loAuiTratia 1965 67 Minisierorfleahh Labour SmiiI Welfare and Family 
Planning 1970 71 sentrnCrd lc» life mipruonnienl by Bangladesh 
C-wrrnment in December 1971 but released in Drcendier 1973 

21 On 17 May 1950 

22 Sceante p 83 

23 LuquatAliKhan»t$itediheUniied5lii«from5to26Mayl9jO On 5 
May 1950 he said m Washingioo that Pakistan srould urelcome a I' S 
^aranire of ns ''irmional iniegrMy " Two ilays later at a press conferrncr 
hesagain stated that Pakistan tsreded the guarantee because of powible 
aggression from India “ 
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one may be called the general Congress approach repnsciuing 
the Congress viewpoint in regard to communal matters during 
the last thirty years or more and the other is the communal 
approach which is ideologically represented by the Hindu 
Mahasabha and like organizations There are variations and 
gradations in between the two But the choice is ultimately 
between these two Because of the fact that Pakistan from its 
very inception, has functioned in a communal way. we have 
naturally been affectetl by it and 1 regiet to say that large 
numbers of our people including Congressmen, have bicomc 
rather communal minded That reaction is understandable 
but It IS not a right reaction if we judge it from the Congress 
point of view To function along the old Congress lines does not 
mean weakness or appeasement, the old Congress was neither 
weak nor compromising where fundamental issues were 
concerned But it did approach ns problems whether they were 
communal nr tndo British, in a particular way which Gandhiji 
had taught us That way was not only ideologically correct 
but, as events have shown, praeticallygood and yielded results 

20 During the last two and a half years or more we have 
gradually drifted, because of the pressure of circumsiaiues 
towards a communal reaction to the communal problem That 
way lay no solution but only a continuous and mutual 
deterioration We have pulled oursilvrs up and we havt seen 
how papular sentiment both in Indn and I’.ikisian has 
reacted favourably to this change Tins shows the way peoples 
minds work and how they welcome any opi>ortuniiy for co 
operation and peace Where principles are concerned wehave 
to be firm and unyielding, but in so far as the approach is 
concerned if we base to follow what Gandhiji told us .md what 
the Congress attempteti to practrse. >e have to be (iirndly co 
operative and even generous Friendliness and generosity do 
not mean giving up anything which ts vital but represent a 
state of the mind which inevitably produces like results 

21 Tliere is no doubt that the Inilo rakiuan Agieemrm »nil 
Its immethate consequences procluceil matked results all enrr 
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the world and increased our stature as it increased also the 
stature of Pakistan The contrary approach, which may be said 
to be lepresented by the Hindu Mahasabha and hke 
organizations is not only completely negative but is essentially 
based on vague ideas of violence hatred and conflict in the 
hope that out of all this something good might possibly come 
That IS neither sensible nor logical nor good morals nor good 
policy It IS an adolescent way of thinking and action, gi'tng 
way to an urge ol the moment without thinking where it might 
lead to 

22 The second major problem to which 1 have referred is 
that of economic policy That ts undoubtedly the baste problem 
of the country 1 am glad that in dealing with ii vve have the 
advantage of the advice of the Planning Commission This 
Planning Commission consisting of eminent and earnest men 
devoted (o their work, is likely to be of the greatest help to 
Government in arriving at conclusions and in drawing up policy 
for the future The Planning Commission has the advantage of 
viewing the entire picture as a whole and not losing itself m 
small parts of It I drew your attention in my last letter to the 
planning conference that had taken place m Delhi This 
planning conference passed a number of resolutions and also 
adopted generally a long memorandum which was placed 
before it by the Congress Planning Committee You must have 
received both these resolutions and the memorandum 1 shall 


Infjct nosurhrrfrrenrrwaitnjcleinihrlrtieTofZMayiSSO 

25 The molutions paued on 25 and 26 Apnl suggnird measures such as 
lifiinjz of unnecessary conirols inimsincaiKKi cf ihe land reclamaiion 
proRramme encouragement of cuhnraiion of coiioo and jule and of increase 
in ihe yield of ajmcultural produce festnclionon impoti of consumer goods 
promotion of exports wclfaie of labour and encourageiirent of cotton and 
»01aer indusines for the planned deselopnnml of the country 

26 The nKToorandum ensisagni an integrated deselopmeni of the rural 
and ihe industrial sectors within the broad framework of a decemta!i;ed co- 
oiwrame economy ti was adopted by the planning conference on 25 April 

as pan of a “Oh|rcti«es" trsoluiion 
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send them to you a^ain, because I should like you and your 
Government and officers to consider them with care While the 
Planning Commission is not committed to this memorandum. 
It views It with a large measure of agreement This conference 
laid stress on various activities on behalf of Government and the 
public In particular it pointed out that it was essential to 
activise the public if any great results were to be obtained The 
Commission will probably address you on this subject separately 
and make some suggestions for your consideration and 
comment One of the important subjects for us to consider is 
that of integration of rural and industrial economy 

23 Government is often criiicued and a healthy cnticism is to 
be welcomed But there has been an mcieasmg tendency on the 
pan of industry and business to criticize Government m 
unrestrained terms Recently, the Bombay Millownen’ 
Association did so and made certain proposals vvhich were 
certainly to the advantage of the millownen whatever other 
results may have fiowed from them^ But what struck me as 
unfonunate was the possible consequence of this criticism in 
creating alarm in the minds of the farmrn Whoever else may 
be liable to criticism I do not think the millowners can possibly 
consider themselves blameless I think that our friends in 
business and industry have shown a lack of restraint in their 
utterances and in their cmicisms v^hich is unfortunate because 
It creates those very conditions wliicli they deplore 

24 There has recently liem held a meeiing of Foreign 
Ministers in London which has attracted a good deal of 


On 7 VlJr 19S0 ihe Millowrwrs Aitotiation cntKi/cd ibe 

Cmrmmmi • polKf on radon *t otrmng no tnduennmi lo the firmm lo 
•lull to ihr cutlnaiiun of radon It the Ca^vernmrm lotifl thr rainrt4 
on the price of ckHfi and pam to tiop Oie cWurr of miTIi and comequeoi 
unempkirment 
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attention** This meeting dealt with the problems of Europe 
and also probably of South East Asia It is rather odd, in the 
context of today for a number of Western pov^ers to discuss 
and try to decide policies in regard to Asia, without consulting 
Asian countries U has not apparently been fully realiied yet 
by them that no policy affecting Asia can be successful without 
the full co-operation of Asian countries So far as we are 
concerned we want to be friendly with esery country but wc 
do not propose to be bound down by any decisions to which we 
are not consenting parties 


25 At the present moment a Commonwealth Conference is 
being held at Sydney to consider the economic dciclopment of 
South East Asia * We are represented there by Shri 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar ** and an adviser It is not clear yet 
whether this conference will yield any substantial results 


29 The Foreigm Minuien of ihe Unwed Siaie* Bniain and France in a 
communique luued on 13 May after meeting for three days etpreued a keen 
desire to tee the return of the Germans lo the community of free peoples of 
Europe but rreretied ihat the Sr«iei refusal lo petmit the people of us 
occupied lone to rejoin then fellow countrymen jfave little hope of a peace 
lieaty with Germany which could pace the wav for emerRence of a democratic 
and united Germany 

30 The communique of 13 May 1930 aho stated ihai the three siRnaiorirs 
would support the new Covrmmentt »• South Fan Asia to check the rtowihr 
menace of "Communist impenatism ■■ Tliey called upon all the Covernmenu 
m the rejpon to co operate in ramof; the standard of living of their peoples 
and expose the claims of Communwis that they were encouraging naiionalin 
movetnenu when tn fact they wcie seeking to control and exploit them in 
furtherance of their "expaniionisi policies “ 

51 The Commonwealih Consullatise Committee on Fcimoniic 
rvrelopmemof Souih East Asia nwf from ISirr 19 May 1930 

32 (1887 1976) Member for Commerce 1939-12 andforSupply 1943-18 
in the Viceroys Exrcuiire Council IVsraii of Mysore 1916 49 member 
RajyaSabha 1932 62 Vice ChaKcltur KrraUUnivenity 1953 57 

33 A plan for three years proposed by Auwralia which Uier came to be 
known as the Colombo Plan provided for technical assistance to the coonines 
of South and South East Asia IS rnilbon earmarked for this purpose was lo be 
admimuered by a bureau set upal Coiomba 
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26 The treaties of friendship and trade and commerce with 
Nepal ha\e been finalized.*^ but interna! conditions m Nepal 
are by no means satisfactory and there appears to be a growing 
opposition to the present regime there 

27 Chandemagore was taken <»ver from the French on the 
2nd May The problem of the other French possessions still 
remains unsolved 

28 As I have already informed you, I intend going to 
Indonesia I shall sail from Cochin in our cruiser I N S Delhi, 
on June 2nd I reach Djakatia on June 7ih and spend ten days 
there I come back by air, spending two days m Singapore and 
three days in Rangoon This mejins that I shall be away from 
India for about three weeks 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


51 pp <7 
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New Delhi 
' 26 May. 1950 


My dear Chief Minister," 

I am wnting to you about the application of the permit sj’stem 
and the evacuee property laws Both of these have been forced 
upon us by strange circumstances and because of the example 
of Pakutan 1 suppose it was unavoidable that we should have 
mmething of this kind And yet u must always be remembered 
that both these systems are exceedingly unusual and distasteful, 
and almost unknown to domestic or mtematienal law 

Whatever the laws or rules may be in regard to these, what is 
much more important is the manner of their application Many 
cases have come to me. v*hich have surpnsed me greatly, for 
they seem to me a very unusual and unjustifiable extension of 
the law as it is It is clear that many of our lower officers have 
no clear notion of how to apply these laws and much is left to 
their discretion That is unfortunate, for these are not merely 
individual cases but something which has far reaching 
repercussions 

Since the recent Agreement with Pakistan there has been 
some talk of doing away with the permit system and of strictly 
limiting the evacuee propeny lav*s to those who have been 
affected by them in the past That u for the future, they will 
not affect any new person I do not know what the result of 
these talks will be, but it is very likely that some modification 
will be made both m regard to the permit system and the 
evacuee propeny laws 

•A «r»cwl Jrtwi in a<Id>i»n (o the Fonnigliitr Lrticn 
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At ihe picseni tnoment. we are facing a heavy exodus of 
Muslims chiefly from the U P and partly from Rajasthan and 
Delhi We are trying to stop this to the best of our ability, but 
we have not achieved much success thus far It is rather odd 
that while we are trying to stop this exodus, which brings 
considerable discredit upon us. we should at the same time try 
to put out a few odd Muslims who may be considered 
undesirable Apan from the justice or otherwise of these cases, 
this action of ours has a certain e^ect on the overall situation 
and tends to encourage the exodus by producing a certain 
feeling of insecurity 

The permit system was introduced onginally to stop large 
numbers of Muslims coming from Pakistan to India You will 
remember that neither the permit system nor the evacuee 
property laws were ever applied to Eastern Pakistan or West 
Bengal A subsequent development of the permit system was to 
prevent undesirable persons from coming to India That was 
justifiable A later development has been to push out people we 
do not like from India, tfwe get a chance to do so 

Thus we have sometimes used the permit system for a 
purpose for which it was not and could not be intended I get 
reports from some States sometimes to the effect that a cenain 
person is undesirable and therefore the issue or otherwise of a 
permit to him or an extension of a permit should be governed 
by this fact This is a mixture of issues, which is always bad in 
such cases If a person is undesirable, we can proceed against 
him for that But we cannot take advantage of the permit 
system to deal wnh him except to keep out altogether 
undesirables who wish to cewne to India 

In regard to evacuee propeny also, the application has 
sometimes been most unfortunate Of course, the whole 
conception of an 'intending evacuee* a extraordinary The kind 
of cases that come up before me sometimes amaze me. for they 
cannot be justified by any normal law or procedure Such cases 
have a far reaching effea. as they tend to fnghten large 
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numbers of people and make ihem feel insecure Our action 
thus results in certain consequences which we are seeking to 
avoid in another sphere of activity That u not very logical or 
wise 

Some of our more enthusiastic junior custodians seem to 
imagine that they have been appointed to function as some 
kind of inquisitors The fact of the matter is that there is a 
certain vagueness and our instructions are not clear enough 

However that may be I wish to draw your earnest attention 
to these matien We must remember that the permit system is 
not a device for us to push out people whom we do not like 
either on moral or political grounds 

Secondly, we must remember that people who went away 
from India for a while before the permit system was introduced 
cannot be punished by some subsequent enactment* 

Thirdly, in view of the Agreement with Pakistan as well as 
the exodus of Muslims to West Pakman from the U P , etc we 
have to tone down our aciiviues in regard to these matters and 
not do anything which adds to the prevailing fear and 
discontent 

Fourthly we have to make it clear to our custodians and 
assistant custodians that their functions are not policy 
functions but semi judicial ones and they must not harass any 
people m carrying out those functions They have to remember 
that they must function in a way so as to cause the least 
disturbance or disquiet If they cannot follow this policy 
clearly then they must make room for others, who undentand 
Government policy and arc prepared to follow it 

We cannot allow the larger interests of the nations as well as 
the credit and self respect of the country, to suffer because of 
the over enthusiasm of some of our people. 
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The general principle of law that v>e follow is that a person 
has to be proved guilty before he is punished But often enough 
this principle is not followed m regard to evacuee property and 
the burden of proof is cast on the unhappy person against 
whom steps are taken This is patently wrong 

I am writing to you rather briefly on this subject, just to 
indicate how my mind is working Big issues are involved and 
we cannot act in a petty way I hope, therefore, that your 
Government will consider these matters and that you will issue 
clear and explicit instructions to your officers as to how to deal 
with them 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
29 May 1950 


My dear Chief Mmisier,* 

The Indo Pakistan Agreement of 8ih April 1950 expressed the 
hope that migrants would return to their original homes 
Certain provisions were agreed to about the return of the lands 
and properties if they went back by the end of this yearl At the 
same time travel to and fro between East and West Bengal and 
Assam was made easier As a result of this, a certain number, 
which IS progressively increasing, of migrants from East Bengal, 
are returning At the same time the exodus from East Bengal is 
also continuing We hope that gradually the latter will lessen 
and the return of migrants will increase This will of course 
depend on many factors 

In any event, it is quite cenain that all those people who have 
come away from East Bengal or even a majonty of them, are 
hardly likely to go back What then are we to do about them? 
Are we to wait till the end of December to find out who is going 
back and who is not and meanwhile, support these people by 
some kind of relief or work and make no attempt to rehabilitate 
them? That seems lo me to be a wrong policy from every point 
of view Because this would result in large numbers of people, 
many of whom will inevitably stay in India, being kept in a state 
of uncenairuy Also it will result in heavy expenditure without 
*ny permanent result or rehabilitation and we shall have to 
spend more money on rehabilitation later on 
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It IS true that if we start rehabilitating migrants, the chances 
of their return grow less There is undoubtedly this difficulty 
In the balance I think that it would be very unwise to leave 
them in a state of suspense for many months and spend a lot of 
money on them without adequate results Thus we should try to 
rehabilitate people as well and as fast as we can With the best 
will in the world we can only rehabilitate a relatively small 
number of those who have come So that ultimately it will not 
probably come in the way of the return of many of the 
migrants Therefore it is desirable to proceed with our schemes 
of rehabilitation and to settle as many people as possible This 
applies to West Bengal and Assam primarily It applies also to 
the States of Bihar and Orissa as well as Madras which have 
generously offered their cooperation in receiving these 
migrants and thus relieving somewhat the burden on the more 
affected States 

I trust that your Government will view this problem in this 
way and encourage and facilitate the rehabilitation of these 
people, not waiting till the end of December 19&0 


^ours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 

30 May. 1950 


My dear Chief Minister. 

I am sending you my fortnightly letter rather earlier than usual 
because early tomorrow morning I start on the journey which 
will ultimately land me at Djakarta in Indonesia This visit has 
long been m my mind and I have looked forward to it and, if I 
may say so, our fnends in Indonesia have also looked forward to 
It Few countries can have such friendly relations with one 
another as India and Indonesia have today We have no 
alliance or pact and no special trade or commercial contacts 
have developed Yet v.e have been drawn to each other not so 
much because of political or economic advantage, but because 
of other and more unsubstantial reasons In ihe distant past of 
India there were innumerable contacts with the people of 
South East Asia, and among them probably the closest to us 
were the peoples of Indonesia Even today there are numerous 
survivals of those old contacts Indeed if we have to see and 
admire some of the finest examples of Indian architecture, we 
have togo tojava 

2 Those old contacts between the two countries ceased 
several hundred years ago and both fell under foreign 
domination Most of us even forgot or never knew, that old 
history of mtirnate relationship with the people of Indonesia 
Gradually it came back to us by the labour of scholars and a 
new vista opened out for us 

3 It was really however after the end of the Second World 
"ar. less than five years ago that a new chapter in our 

^ relationship began It is diRlcult to say who started it because 
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on both sides there was this desire to meet Almost it might be 
said that there was some destiny about it which brought us 
together and turned our minds and hearts to each other, even 
though there was no obvious reason for it And so today we look 
at each other with a degree of affection and comradeship which 
seldom goes from one country to another 

4 1 am very happy to go to this very fnendly country, whose 

President came to us at the time of the inauguration of our 
Republic and 1 feel that there ts a significance in this visit of 
mine just as there was a significance in President Soekamo 
coming to Delhi * Old memories revive and new hopes fill our 
minds In the context of world affairs, there can be little doubt 
that South Elast Asia is becoming a hub and a storm-centre 
This IS particularly so m Indo China Mighty changes have 
taken place m South East Asia during the last three or four 
years Our own country, after much travail, has gained her 
independence, but the travail and sorrow did not end and we 
have pursued since then difficult and sometimes a heart- 
breaking task Yet some inner faith m the destiny of our 
country and our people has kept us going and 1 have little 
doubt that that inner faith is justified 

5 That great neighbour of ours China, has emerged for the 
first time in hisiory as a strong ceniraliird State That in itself is 
an eieni of world shaking importance Some are afraid of it, 
some welcome it but whether we like it or not, it ts an event of 
the highest importance in the present and in the future In the 
southern mainland of Asia there has been trouble and conflict 
in Burma and Indo China, and Malaya has had coniinuing 
disorder for these three yean Now Indonesia emerges as an 
independent Slate and that event also changes the face of 
South East Asia and is of particular interest lo us 

6 So in lilts present age of ours weseeihischanging dynamic 

mass of humanity that lives in Siouih East Asia and round 
alMiut gradually becoming ihe focus of the world s attenlion. 
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for m It lie seeds both of discord and possible peace of the 
world None can answer that question yet, but all of us who live 
in this part of the world have a great responsibility in shaping 
that answer and determining it to the extent that we can India 
cannot disclaim that responsibility, for the whole course of 
history and her geography have led her to it We want no 
entanglements, for our troubles are many and it is our fint duty 
to look after our own problems befote we think of othen But 
the choice is not ours As an independent nation of great 
potential power, we cannot disclaim the responsibilities that 
come with independence 

7 1 shall go to Indonesia and spend ten days there, far too 
short a time for that country and yet too long for me to be 
away On my return journey. I shall visit Singapore and 
Burma, where I hope to meet the leader of the Burmese people 
and their Pnme Minister, Thakin Nu 

8 On the eve of my departure, we have completed our 
reconstructed Cabinet, with one exception Today some of the 
new Ministers* attended the sweanng in ceremony before the 
President One new Minister was unfortunately not present 
owing to til health We hope, however, that Shn C 
Rajagopalachan will soon be with us here to help us and guide 
us in many ways 

9 I wrote to you previously that the two major problems 
before us related to our economic policy and our relations with 
Pakistan So far as the economic policy is concerned, we have 
now the great advantage of a Planning Commission composed 
of eminent and earnest men who believe in planning The 
members of the Planning Commission are drawn from entirely 
different sectors of national life and have different experiences 
behind them And yet 1 have noticed with great satisfaction 
that these members have been working like a happy team with 
complete understanding of each other 1 expect substantial 
results from the labours of this Commission Some people has e 

* SorVilau CD Dnhniukb and Aji Prasad Jon 
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cnticued it and said that it has not done anything wonderful 
yet That is strange cnticism It has been m existence just two 
months and even dunng this early and brief period it has done 
good work Planning at any time, and more so for a vast 
country like ours, is a big and complex affair I appealed to you 
sometime ago for the co-operation of your Government with 
our planning autbonty’ and 1 am grateful to many States for 
their ready response to this proposal 

10 You will have noticed that a Member of the Planning 
Commission, Shn Chintaman Deshmuldi.* is now our Finance 
Minister 1 hesitated at first to mvite him to undertake this most 
important office I hesitated because I did not wish him to leave 
the Plannmg Commission, to which both he and I attached 
great importance But ori fuller consideration of this matter, I 
came to what might be called the inevitable conclusion of 
asking him to take charge of the Finance portfolio His 
appointment has been almost universally acclaimed He 
continues to be a member of the Planning Commission This 
combination may well help us m bnnging about the closest co* 
operation between the Government and the Planning 
Commission 

11 Our new Ministers Shn Hare Krushna Mahtab, and Shn 
K M Munshi have already somewhat shaken up their 
Ministries with their energy and driving power* Shn Sn 
Prakasa begins his ministenal career today I doubt if any oiher 
Governor has left a province surrounded by such universal 
affection, esteem and regret as Sri Prakasaji earned for himself 
in Assam He has come to another, and perhaps even more 
important sphere of activity and 1 have no doubt that the 
MmUtty ot Commerce wilJ improve and prosper under his care 


S Vraxi*- pji t6 W 55 

4 Tot b fn \ • p < M 

5 Vl4h(,tb hid nVm tbj/jfi* of $he Miniurf of Induury inti Su/'plf inil 
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12 The new Cabjnet, 1 veniurc to say, is stronger and more 
homogeneous than its predecessor The problems before us arc 
Colossal, but we shall face them with good heart and with 
confidence m ourselves 

13 Among these problems u that of the refugees or displaced 
persons There has often been cnticism in the past of what we 
have done or not done We have made many mistakes, but I am 
sure that our record of achievement in regard to rehabilitation 
is very noteworthy But while we were attempting to solve the 
mam refugee problem m northern and north-western India, an 
equally big problem arose in Bengal Thu problem was 
somewhat different from that of the refugees from Wmi 
P akistan While the old problem was gradually being solved, 
and townships and work centres and shops and houses were 
growing up there, we had to tackle the Bengal problem from 
the very beginning Naturally we profited from our previous 
experience and did not make so many mistakes It requires, 
however, careful and to some extent, separate handbng I am 
requesting Shn Mohanlal Saksena to spend some weeks In 
Bengal and Assam to examine this problem in all its aspects 
and to report to me After that. I hope that we shall devise 
some effective method of dealing with it Meanwhile, our 
officers there and the West Bengal and Assam Governments arc 
helping in every way 

1^ The implementation of the Indo Pakistan Agreement 
has, to a considerable extent, continued Although the exodus 
has continued on both sides, there are indications of a 
substantial movement m the reverse direction The exodus of 
the Muslims from the U P and Rajasthan actually increased 
and the Pakistan Government announced that they would close 
their Sind border* But there has been a marked lessening now 


6 On *l May the Pjkaian Comntnmi deerfed lo withdraw from J7 
May ipecul Iraiupon raciliim »rroM ibe Smd Jodhpur bolder thereby 
eirtUilly iea1,n,( bolder wnh 
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m this exodus In Assam, there is no marked exodus now in 
either direction In West Bengal however about 8 000 Hindus 
still come from East Bengal and about 5,000 Hindus go back 
daily to East Bengal 

13 What is disturbing is not so much this exodus which I 
think will gradually stabilize itself but rather a number of 
incidents of dacoitj and abduction that arc reported from East 
Bengal Partly this may be due to a general breakdown of the 
social and administrative machine Nevertheless, it is 
disquieting On the other side m Calcutta, the tone of the press 
as been far from satisfactory and this produces bad results 

is problem of dealing with the press has become a very 
difficult and urgent one Recently, the Supreme Court put 
aside some orders that had been issued m regard to a very 
virulent communahst organ m Delhi and a Communist paper in 
^bay The influence of the press is considerable and if that 
in uence is exercised m a wrong direction, it docs great harm 
n Calcutta it is exceedingly unfortunate that old. established 
and respected newspapers should lose all sense of responsibility 

16 As I wrote to you m a previous letter, ihe issue before us is 
a very clear one It is not pnmanly whether the Indo Pakistan 
“^^T^ment is fully implemented or hot, or whether it succeeds 
fully or not, although we want that to happen The issue is 
whether we as a country, as a Government and as a Party an 
going to adhere to old Congress principles in regard to 
communahsm or whether we are going to drift away from 
them It seems that some Congressmen and some newspapers 
which are normally considered Congress newspapers, have 
drifted far m ihc other dtreciton They have forgotten 
everything that we have stood for and have reacted to what has 
happened m Pakistan by behaving in the same manner TJiat 
way lies danger for India and we must resist it with all our 

7 On 26 tf'e Supnnne Couit ifusvhrU ihe prerrpiorvliip oidrt on 
Organarr jn ••eeUj’ piiWabedpwn f»rw DpIJh arxi linttmi 

the ban by the Madras Csneounent on etnr* mio Madras of (he 

Bombay veeVIy Cron fioodi 
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strength I am convinced of ihts more than of an) thing else that 
if we are to prosper and progress in India we must adhere to 
the old Congress policy and prevent the spread of the 
communal spirit in India 

17 Generali) speaking it may be accepted that the majontv 
communities in India or Pakistan are ultimately responsible It 
IS no good blaming the Hindu in Pakistan or the Muslim m 
India for being communal He reacts to the living conditions he 
finds and if those conditions become too hard and unbearable 
he migrates That very migration means that the majority 
community and the Government of that country have failed to 
that extent 

18 1 do not understand the mentality of those who are 
continually talking m a defeatist strain and prophesjing failure 
of the Indo Pak Agreement * Indeed, they seem to look forward 
to this and work for it What result the) aim at I cannot 
imagine because an) result will then be bad for us and bad for 
others It is time that all of us pulled ourselves together and 
thought a little clearly of the present and of the future It is 
time we stood up four square against every attempt to promote 
the spread of the poison of communalism m this country There 
can be no half way house in the choice of these policies and our 
aitiiude must be clear and deliniie 

19 you will have heard that the Kashmir question has 
advanced a stage further b) the arnval of Sir Owen Dixon, the 
U N mediator m India He is an eminent Australian judge 
and there can be little doubt about his open minded approach 
to this problem Dut nevertheless the problem is not an easy 
one to solve and so far as we are concerned we have stated our 
position quite cleanly and there n not much room for changing 


8 hjf mimple on 27 M*y Syama Ptatad Mooterjrr ronirnd'd lhai the 
r ni Uaquai Pan had done ihp Kiraieu harm lo ihe people of Bengal and 
^ed that 'nor a tingle tef u/rre wat wtUrnic to p. back to Ea« Bengal at the 
' greemem hadnen at all tucrretlnl in rettonngconridenrr ” 
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K It must always be remembered that the Kashmir issue is 
affected by events m India If communalism and the 
communal spirit increase m India, an adverse effect is 
produced in Kashmir Ultimately, n is clear that the future of 
Kashmir depends upon the people of Kashmir 

20 In regard to our other major disputes with Pakistan, wc 
are proceeding rather slowly These are the canal waters 
dispute* and the evacuee property laws and the permit system 
Some of these have got entangled with the question of the 
exchange ratio between Indian and Pakistan rupee 

21 The Pnme Minister of Pakistan has finished his tour of 
America I am sorry to say that his activities there and his 
speeches have not been in keeping with a friendly attitude to 
India * He has often spoken m disparaging terms of India and 
has asked for more and more arms and ammunition, 
presumably to be used against India if need arises The recent 
big explosion in the U S of arms being conveyed to Pakistan 
was a significant pointer” 

22 As you know there has been a long standing and bitter 
dispute between Pakistan and Afghanistan ” Our relations 
with Afghanistan have been very good and there is no reason 
why we should fall out An attempt has been made by various 
countries including some Great Powers, to bring pressure on 
Afghanistan to surrender clieir claims and to fall in line vmiIi 


9 The diKUUions brlorm the tma Gmrmnwnis si Dilhi riiMii 2*1 lt> SI 
Vtsy on iheesnsi wsirnrnilrd inmnsliHitelv 

10 On 19 Afsy 1930 Lisqusr /Sti khsn uiil si Lns iSnsrln ihsi for Imi 
yrsn Indis hid ttsllrd holdinK a flrbiK-nr in Ks\hinir Im-cjuu- ii wsi a 
forrjconr ronclution ihsl if a fair vmr was isVfii llir inrr«hrlmm); iTiajoriiy 
»nnild t-oie for yuninjt PaViMjn On 22 Ms* ai llnuunn hr rriinainl lhai 
ihrir rouM be no frirndship wnh India Saniru ihr Kadimii )>r<il,lcni 
mhnt 

11 On I" May 1930 munmont hnuml |m Palivan rsi>I«lr,l in S.njili 
Amtioy (Nrw Jerwyt SillmK SO peiwmi 

t2 S«'/ell<of<*CII«'/'»mof«i \al 1 p|> 316 327 S2'‘ 
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Pakistan Without going into the merits of this question, we felt 
that It was unfair for these countnes to hnng this pressure on 
Afghanistan and we have net atssociated ourselves with it We 
have kept aloof and not identified ourselves with anj policy m 
regard to this dispute 

23 In China our Ambassador has presented hts credentials” 
to the President” of the Republic and mutual complimentan 
speeches were made Apart from these speeches many private 
inteniews took place and our Ambassador reports that the 
general feeling in China is one of great friendship with India 
and a desire to develop closer relations We have welcomed 
this as friendly relations between India and China can go a 
long way towards the maintenance of peace in Asia 

24 On the international stage the old questions continue to 
give trouble and no solution is found for them There does not 
appear to be any danger of war. but the situation dciertoraies 
and passions arise Our policy, asyou know is to keep cool even 
though others get excited and not to align ourselves with any 
bloc We shall continue that policy 

25 Recently our representatives attended the Sydney 
conference’’ and a conference in the Philippines Both were 
supposed to consider economic and like matters relating to 
South East Asia with a view to the development of this region 
Both conferences dealt rather vaguely with these subjects and 
no immediate picture of co ordinaicd help has appeared We 


IJ OnSOMiylSSO 

H Mao ZedonK(T.e lung) II89S 1976) Pmidefil Hm Chinese Prarann 
Un»n 1927 Ird the Long VJ,reh 19« 56 Chairman of the Chinese 
Communal Pan, 19S5 76 prwbuned ihe Peoples Republic f>f China on I 

Octol>erl!H9 Chairmanofthe Peo,JeaRepubt«of China 1919 59 

15 Sreenre p Joo 

16 The eonfermee from 26 to 50 Ma, 1950 jtiexuled bjr the 
^preseniaiives of AuuraLa IrKin PaVman Sn UnU Indonesia and 
lliailand sras rnnsrnrd b, Prewlmi QurruKi of ihe Philippines to doeusi 
cuUural eeocKimieaisdpoluKatmjMen 
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attended both these conferences, but we made it clear that we 
were not joining any group hostile to another group 

26 In South Africa, while we were waiting for a round table 
conference the Union Government has been proceeding with 
further anti Indian legislation** VVe pointed out to the South 
African Government that this was not in keeping vvith the 
round table approach and we suggested that the legislation 
should be postponed at least and further that no action should 
be taken to penalize Indians there meanwhile Their answer has 
been disappointing and they continue to expedite the passage 
of this legislation It is clear that we cannot participate in an> 
round table conference if the South African Union 
Government enacts these nei* laws m the near future Wc are 
watching dev clopments 

27 I have written to >ou separately about the working of the 
evacuee property ordinance and the permit system as between 
India and Western Pakistan ** 1 would like to draw your special 
attention to this matter 1 have requested the new Minister of 
Kcliabiliiaiion to examine this carefully I have myself seen 
many cases where injustice has been done and widespread 
alarm created by the actions of Custodians and others 1 think 
we shall have to revise our procedure and even our personnel 
where this is not satisfactory At present, the whole approach 
seems to me to be misconceived 

28 The possibility of promoting trade between India and 
T utkey has been examined by our Commerce Minisirv and the 
Turkish Embassy in New Delhi 

\ours siocerelv. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

17 Thn wai clanfiol by ilw Indian detexsie foltowmK ihr dntaration of 
Pmxlmi Quinno ihlt one of ihe nbireiivn of (he ronfrtmrr wat (o 
foiinulate ways and meaiu lo avert (he tide of ~(o(aIilatian •ubteruon" m 
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the Philippines with the Korean issue We have nothing to do 
with the Philippines, but our policy m regard to China and 
Indo-Chma has been a clear and definite one and it has not 
been m line with the USA policy Hence the mixing up of 
these issues with that of Korea was embarrassing in the 
extreme We have no desire whatever to side with either group 
m Indo China With the People’s Government in China, we are 
beginning to develop some kind of fnendly relations and we 
want this process to continue We do not want to behave as if 
we were the enemies of this new China 

4 All these were reasons for us to keep aloof from the Korean 
struggle On the other hand, as members of the Secunty 
Council, we could not remain silcm and we had to come to 
some decuion and declare it It seemed to us that there could 
be no doubt that the North Korean Government had 
committed aggression on a large scale on South Korea We do 
not know what had happened previous to this There had been 
many border clashes and u is quite possible that South Korea’s 
record was not too good But there can be little companson 
between those border affrays and thu major, well planned 
invasion of South Korea Thus a^yession had taken place and 
to surrender to it was wrong and would have meant the collapse 
of the United Nations structure as well as led to other 
dangerous consequences The first resolution of the Secunty 
Council declared chat there had been this aggression Our 
rcpresentaiive voted for it To some extent it followed 
logically that something m the nature of the second resolution 
should be passed later Normally therefore, there would have 


10 Aniwu^ing Amenc jn air and naval Mpport to the South Korean troop* 
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been no particular difficulty m theory at least, in our giving 
immediate support to the second resolution But. in practice, 
there were obvious dangers and difficulties and there were 
certain complications also to which 1 have referred above The 
matter was too serious to be decided on the spot at Lake Success 
by our representative and we instructed him. therefore, not to 
take any further step without special reference to us This was 
before the second resolution had been proposed This second 
resolution was brought forward in a hurry and little time was 
given for consultation with Governments So when it came up 
before the Sccuniy Council, our representative could only say 
tnai he was wailing for instructions from his Government and 
could not participate in the voting till such instructions came 
An attempt was made to telephone to me but it failed Even if 
It had succeeded, the only answer 1 could have given was that 
we would Consider the matter carefully In spite of the urgency 
of the matter, it was essential that we should give it the most 
careful consideration and we could not allow ourselves to be 
hustled into a decision 


5 Our Cabinet gave it careful consideration and, as you 
know, came to the decision to accept the second resolution'* I 
think that logically or practically, there was no other course 
open to us In our resolution of acceptance, however, we tried 
to make it perfectly clear that this did not involve any depanure 
from our foreign policy of keeping aloof from rival and hostile 
groups of nations It is true that it is not an easy matter to 
follow that policy when, to some extent, we do line up with a 
certain group Nevenhcless, there is a difference and we have 
tried to emphasue that We have accepted a certain position 
which the U N took up because we thought that there had 
been aggression and this aggression should be met. More than 
that, we were not prepared to do We intend to maintain dm 


IS Rau Matrd on 29 June l9S0 that India i arrfpianrr of lh<- Securiijr 
Council molulion caltmx for awnianre lo South Kotra did no« involvr any 
inodificalion ot her fomxn polity and the Cocemmrni of India hoped that 
e>rn at tha (laKe h mixht be prMibIr lo pul an end lo the r>KhiinK and to 
•etile the riH|niie by mnliaiion 
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distinction throughout We do not wish to get entangled in the 
Formosa affair or in Indo China 

6 As a consequence of our decision, the Secretary General' 
of the United Nations has asked us as well as other countnes. 
what active help we can give In our replyi we have pointed out 
that we are not m a position to give any active military naval or 
air help Our defence apparatus is meant for home defence 
only and is not built up for activities in distant theatres of war 
^Vc do not keep expeditionary forces nor do we have aircraft or 
naval vessels to spare for this purpose Financially we are m a 
hard position and cannot afford distant adventures 

7 There is another reason which I should like to mention to 
you If we supplied any active help of the kind demanded m 
existing circumstances it might have got us involved m the 
other activities which the USA have undertaken on 
themselves that u Formosa etc We were not prepared for 
this Thus we have pointed out to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations that we cannot supply this tjpe of help What 
we might have given at the most wrould have been some token 
help of little real and practical consequences, but nevertheless 
meaning a heavy burden on us and involving us in many 
complications 

8 That IS our present position and we hope to adhere to u 
Lest It be thought that we have given an empty promise by our 
accepting the U N resolution and doing nothing else 1 should 
like to say that our acceptance of that resolution itself is of great 
help to the United Nations Perhaps there is hardly any other 
country barring one or two whose moral help is. in these 
circumstances of the value and significance of India s 1 think 
the world recognues this 

® The situation is a difficult and dangerous one and u 
changing from day lo day Some people think that this is ihe 
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beginning of the much dieaded World War 111 Others hope 
that war like operations may be limited to the Korean region I 
do not know what is going to happen But there is undoubtedly 
3 danger of the gravest kind The least we can do is to try to 
avoid the type of hysteria which often prevails in countries 
when war comes or is threatened We must keep cool and judge 
each issue as it anses, as dispassionately as possible, keeping in 
View our basic policy and our ideals This is going to be a testing 
time for all nations and peoples, and it is likely to affect, 
directly or indirectly, most of our other activities It may be 
that we are on the verge of a cruis that may change the future 
of the World, and such a cnsis tests the inner strength of the 
people Our normal politics and conflicts become unimportant 
when these great issues come up before us We must, therefore, 
develop the right perspective, clarity of mind and the 
equilibrium of the spmt. m order to deal adequately with the 
problems that will encompass us m the days to come 

10 India has special and rather intimate connections with 
Burma and Indonesia, and my recent lour*^ has underlined 
these relationships In coming to our decision about Korea, we 
had to keep these lelaiionships m mmd Our responsibility, 
therefore, was even greater than it might appear Burma and 
Indonesia, not being in the United Nations Secunty Council, 
were not immediately called upon to make a particular 
decision Indonesia has now declared that U will keep away 
from the Korean conflict ’* (Indonesia is not yet a member of 
* ^ United Nations) Bunna has a frontier with China and is 
to develop more intimate relations with that country 
tn these counines have special difflcultics and one can 
understand their desire to avoid getting entangled in fresh 

conflicts 
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diitmction throughout We do not wuh to get entangled in the 
Formosa affair or in Indo China 

6 As a consequence of our decision, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations has asked us. as well as other countries, 
what active help we can give In our reply, we have pointed out 
that we are not in a position to give any active military, naval or 
air help Our defence apparatus is meant for home defence 
only and is not built up for activities in distant theatres of war 
We do not keep expeditionary forces, nor do we have aircraft or 
naval vessels to spare for this purpose Financially we are in a 
hard position and cannot afford distant adv entures 

7 There is another reason which 1 should like to mention to 
you If we supplied any active help of the kind demanded, m 
existing circumstances it might have got us involved in the 
other activities which the USA have undertaken on 
themselves that is. Formosa, etc We were not prepared for 
this Thus we have pointed out to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations that we cannot supply ihis type of help What 
vve might have given at the most would have been some loken 
help of little real and practical consequences, but. nevertheless 
meaning a heavy burden on us and involving us in many 
complications 

8 That IS our present position and we hope to adhere to ii 
Lest It be thought that we have given an empty promise by our 
accepting the U N resolution and doing nothing else 1 should 
like to say that our acceptance of that resolution itself is of great 
help to the United Nations Perhaps there is hardly any other 
country, barring one or two whose moral help is in these 
circumstances of the value and significance of India s I think 
the v*orJd recognizes this 

9 The situation is a difficult and dangerous one and i* 
changing from day to day Some people think that this is the 
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major developments For me, this recent tour has brought 
many unforgettable impressions I nas received m Indonesia 
with a fnendiiness which made me feel completely at home 
there I was not a stranger bm a companion and a comrade in 
common tasks and undertakings Indonesia has to face very 
difficult problems But I found a spirit of vitality there, which 
promised success in overcoming any difficulties that might 
arise The country is beautiful in a peculiarly attractive nay 
and the people there are extraordinarily likable The island of 
Ball IS famous for many things and it lived up to its reputation 
There is an enchantment about it which affected me all the 
more because of us hvvng cultvire derived so much from India 
in the distant past 1 have never come across a more artistic 
people than the people of Bah Arimry was at the tips of their 
fingers and in the toes of their feet Every man and woman and 
child seemed to be bom with this sense of beauty and grace 
They danced and sang and painted and caned on a mass scale 
Ail these were folk arts and not the pnviiege of a few Most of 
their dancing and their folk plays were tlenved from the stones 
of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata There was harmony 
between these people and the nature that surrounded them 
which IS so laeknf in other countries Some kind of harmony is 
also found among primitive (leople, but the Balinese as well as 
other Indonesians were very far from liemg primitive lliey had 
a background of ancient and highly developed civilizations 
intimately connected with India So 1 came back from 
Indonesia powerfully imprrssevi with what 1 saw and 
emotionally nvovevl and I have a ceiiam nostalgic feeling win tv 
1 think again of these jdaces \\r live in a world not only of 
hatred and violence bui also of vulgarity and lack of many uf 
the qualities that have made life worth living Grace and charm 
and culture and the resirainis of civilization fade away even 
though we shout so much about culture and ihe jiiogrcvs that 
civilization has made So I felt as if I was in a liav< n of refuge 
from tilts ever growing viilgariiv wlirn 1 w is ni the island of 
Ball A fear seizes me will Hah retain this grace rinl charm 
and inner cuhurr m spite of tlie advent of ihe lounvis who will 
bring so called modem civilization in thru Irani' 
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11 What chances there are of prexeniing the spread of this 
Korean war, it is difficult to gauge There are not many But 
undoubtedly there are some such chances and thus far, the 
USSR has not said or done anything ivhich might worsen the 
cnsis China has naturally expressed her resentment over the 
Amencan declaration in regard to Formosa 

12 If there is a possibility of resohing this conflict, it can only 
be done we feel, by bnngingin the People’s Republic of China 
into the United Nations We have been trying to do so for some 
time and have pressed our viewpoint on other countries with 
some success We propose to continue our efforts to this end If 
the new China comes into the United Nations and the iecunty . 
Council then the USSR will come back to them also and the 
internal disruption of the United Nations will be prevented If 
the United Nations goes then there is no other way left fof 
maintaining world peace The United Nations have been much 
cnticued, and often justly cnticued. but nevertheless they have 
performed an essential function m the maintenance of peace 
Their continuance therefore seems essential This was one of 
the reasons which induced u$ to support the United Nations 
decmon to try to halt the aggression of North Korea 

IS My recent travels in South East Asia, just on the eve of 
these grave developments m Korea, have enabled me to 
undentand the problems of the countnes I visited a little better 
than 1 did previously They have brought about greater mutual 
understanding, and I hope, respect It is fonunate that 1 was 
able to pay these visits before all of us got entangled m other 


1? OnZSJune ^'aoZedon^derbrrdihai'thrU S agRresiion in Asa 
Ihce»trr»i« and rwilute muwntf of «t>e A»ian people "tie atcuwd 
niman o leannf; to ihmlj all Ritemattonal agreemenu regarding non 
‘•'e U S a in CStmat mtrmal atFain On ihe laine day 
Zhou Enlai aUo auened ihai 'No matter wSai obsirticiite action lh« 
Amertcjn impenalut. may laVe rormoaa u part of China and -ill remain to 
Of e>er the people of ixir couniiy will fight for the liberalion of Fonntwa 
from the giaip of the Amerwan aggmton “ 
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16 On my return from my tour in South East Asia, I came to 
Calcutta and spent two days there** Immediately 1 was 
wrapped up in the problem of East and West Bengal I found 
some things to my liking and some things which I disliked 
greatly The question was often asked as to whether the Indo- 
Pakistan Agreement of April 8th had succeeded or failed That 
question seemed to me largely irrelevant That Agreement was 
not a final solution of Indo Pakistan problems, nor was it 
indeed a solution of the Bengal problem It was a big step first 
in averting catastrophe and, secondly, in producing a 
avourable atmosphere for the solution of other problems In 
both these respects that Agreement succeeded in a large 
measurt There is no doubt that it did avert catastrophe and 
there is also no doubt that it created a far better atmosphere 
than we had had for a long time It gave immediate relief to 
niilhons of mcmben of mmonty communities in both countnes. 
It gave an opportunity to large numbers to migrate in safety 
and with their movable property In Western Pakistan and in 
•arge parts of India, it brought about a very great easing of 
tension and the common people on both sides felt happier, as 
"'hen a great burden is removed The vast refugee populations 
in India and Pakistan (for the moment leaving out the Bengals 
and Assam) abo felt relieved and could hope for an adequate 
Settlement of their problems 

17 These were no small gams And yet it is true that in East 
Bengal members of the mmonty community are still full of 
apprehension and there is little sense of security No major 
incidents occur as they did previously, that is. there 's no mass 
trouble But individual instances occur Fairly frequently 
Dacotty IS rampant This may. of course, be due partly to 
economic causes But then this dacoit) usually takes place m 

Hindu houses and even in the houses of poor Hindus Abo it is 

accompanied sometimes by molestation of women and 
abduction Clearly this is something much more than the usual 
dacotty Such instances produce a feeling of fear and insecurity 
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14 In Burma I found that the situation had greatly improved 
during the past six months It was still difficult, but it might be 
said that the Gosernment was in definite control and the law 
and order situation was largely in hand The Prime Minister, 
Thakin Nu, continues lo be the dominating personality by 
sheer force of character He is a man of the highest integrity 
and It IS the good fortune of Burma to have him at the head of 
her affairs Certain difficulties have arisen on the Burma China 
border because some Kuomintang forces pushed out from 
China, entered Burma Normally such forces should have been 
disarmed and interned But they have been troublesome and 
hav e not at all behaved well towards the Burmese Government 

15 In Malaya, the situation is a very peculiar one, bec3U« 
nearly half the population is Chinese There is not much 
friendly feeling or confidence between the Malayans and the 
Chinese The Indians there, who form the third largest group 
(13% of the population) are on the whole on fnendly terms 
with the other people there It is not an easy matter to evolve a 
united nation out of these differing elements Meanwhile, 
certain terrorist groups, who are often styled Communisu, 
though they include many others who are just anti social have 
been carrying on an incessant warfare There has been a great 
deal of cruelty in this warfare and senseless acts of terronsm 
The Colonial Government has proclaimed a state of emergency 
which greatly limits the freedom of the people '* I do not mysdf 
see how that Government or any other Covemmcnl can avoid 
the challenge of the terrorist groups They have to meet it. as 
any Government would But I did feel that any real solution of 
the problem must be based on political and economic 
approaches An attempt is bring made in Malaya to develop a 
common nationality for the Malayans, Chinese and Indians If 
this attempt succeeds it will go some way to bring about that 
sense of unity m a nation which is so essential for freedom 
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m the minds of the mmonty Probably things are improving 
even m regard to such matters, but the process is slow In West 
Bengal, such incidents do not normally occur now and, on the 
whole the minority u slightly better off But it would be an 
exaggeration to say that the Muslim minority m West Bengal 
has a full sense of secunty and has no grievances In the U P . 
the Muslim migration has stopped completely and many 
Muslims are coming hack from Pakistan Conditions may be 
said to be more or less normal in the U P and adjoining areas 

18 The figures of migrations m the two Bengals and m 
Assam are still formidable Everyday brings its large quota of 
rnigrants On the other hand, a fairly considerable number of 
old migrants go back daily Roughly speaking 2,000 to 2,500 
Hindus come out from East Pakistan daily m excess of those 
who go back Many of the Hindus who go back to East Bengal 
return with such movable property as they can bnng with 
them 

19 The (WO Central Ministers for Bengal and Assam, Shn 
C C Biswas and Dr Malik, have earned out extensive tours 
especially in East Bengal and their visits have done good lam 
happy that these two Ministers ate working together with 
considerable success Generally speaking. Governments have 
earnestly tried to fulfil the terms of the Indo Pakistan 
Agreement, that is both the Central Governments and the 
Provincial Governments in India and Pakistan The lower 
officiab in East Bengal, however, have not always done what 
they should some of the lower officials in West Bengal also 
have not come up to the mark The press of Pakistan has shown 
ramiderable ducipline and sobnety ever since the Agreement 
Many of the newspapers m West Bengal, however, have 
consistently attacked ihe Agreement and have continued to 
give stones of refugees whKh excite the public 1 have been 
troubled both by the attitude of the Calcutta press and by the 
activities of some communal leaders in West Bengal I am 

appy to say. however, that quite recently, the press in 
Calcutta has accepted certain rules or code of conduct which 
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have been agreed upon previously by the newspaper 
organizations of both sides This is a happy augury and I am 
sure It will produce good results 

20 There have been a number of visits of goodwill missions 
between India and Pakistan They have generally met with a 
cordial welcome on the other side One of such missions was led 
by Shri Bhimsen Sachar” to West Pakistan*' This travelled 
about all over West Punjab and Sind and met with an 
extraordinarily fnendly reception everywhere This showed 
that, given the chance, the people want to show their 
friendliness They are tired of the conflict and the preaching of 
bitterness and hatred 

21 There -have recently been talks m Delhi on the 'subject of 
evacuee property** They have resulted in some success and a 
full Agreement ” has been amved at m regard to movable 
property Regarding immovable property, no decision has been 
reached, but I think it is right to say that considerable progress 
has been made 

22. One maiier to which I attach great importance is the 
evacuation of mosques, temples and gun/uoros by refugees and 
others, who may have taken possession of them either in India 
or in Pakistan, and ihehandingoverofihese buildings to people 
of that religion who can look after them properly A good deal 
was done in Delhi in regard to mosques here, but 1 believe 


20 (1692 1978) Conf^rnsm^n fran) Pun^b Tinancr Mmoirr in the 
Coalnion Covrmmepi in undnided Punjab 1918 17, Chief Mmoter. Ponjab 
1919 and 1952 86 Co«emor of Onisa 1956 57 and Andhra Praitnh 
1959 62 ll>xh CiimmniioneTin SnLanVa 196166 

2} The j;oodMiII mmion from ljune 1950 foriwowerlu wassporuorrd bjr 
iheerntial ^jrbatar(rehabiIilatioR)cvcninmee 

22 27 and 28 June 1950 

23 1 he AxTeetncni of 28 June 1950 laid down the gmeral principle* of 
mTKnal uW or dnpotal of mmabte piopmr bjr duplared penoru without 
formal permiuiun from ihe cuwodian Facilnm were abo lo be mended for 
the iranrler 61 ban'll drpoaiu ^aretartAmturatKe pdicM 
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liberal interpretation of the evacuee property laws Instances 
continue to come before me of harsh and unfair treatment of 
individuals I hope that it may be possible to do away with this 
abnormal legulaiion regarding evacuee properties Meanwhile, 
we should tone it down and liberalize it in working 

25 1 have referred above to the new regime m China It may 

interest you to read some secret telegrams that we have received 
from our Ambassador in Peking In these telegrams he has 
given some information about the vanous policies that the 
Chinese Government is following now 1 am, therefore, 
enclosing copies of these telegrams, which should be treated as 
secret” You will notice that the Covemment of China is 
gradually changing us policy somewhat away from many things 
that can be called the socialist economy It u interesting, for 
instance, to note what the President of China, Mao Tsc-tung, 
who IS also the leading Communist there, says “The idea of 
some people who think it possible to bnng about an early 
elimination of capitalism and introduce socialism is wrong and 
unsuitable to the conditions of our country 

2$ As you know. ( travelled from Cochin to Djakarta on 
board our cruiser, INS Delht This gave me an opportunity 
of meeting many hundreds of our naval boys and I was very 
happy to come into more intimate contact with them They 
were a fine lot of young men. drawn from all parts of the 
country efficient, co operative and cheerful Mixmgwith them 
for a few days gave me a new confidence m the youth of my 
country 


It K M Faniiksr thoujdii ihat China wu enfraord wiih brr internal 
prohlemt and had no dmre to foltcnr an antmuve polxr beyond her own 
fronlien He also bebeved that the Chineie iridenhip Hood for friendihtp 
wuh India and would reipect the autonomy of Tibet Ai for the eeonomac 
proftamme he ihoojtht the new Cm« mmeni contrary to Mao( eailier 
derlaraiton didnconiendlormfitratrlarfentatn 

n Maos wmien repon to the ThM FVnary ScMion of the Sewnth 
Central Cemmiitreof iheChineaeCammunM Fany SJunetSSO 
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many mosques still remain in the possession of Hindus or Sikhs 
m ihc Punjab or ebewhere So also many temples and 
gurduuras rimain in the possession of Muslims m Pakistan, 
West and Last I think we shouUl concentrate on all these 
religious edifices and free them from this kind of forcible 
occupation This has both a practical importance and a great 
sentimentdl significance 

23 The problem of minoniies in Pakistan or in India has 
many aspects But the most important one is the psychological 
aspect In each country conditions have to be created to 
produce a sense of absolute security m the minds of the 
minority Government can do much Officials can do a great 
deal and the public at large, of course, can make or mar any 
programme But above eveiy-thing we must try to increase the 
morale of ihc minormes Unless they have that morale, even 
rxiemal protection will do little good In East Bengal, for some 
lime past and today, the most unfortunate feature is the utter 
demoralization of the Hindus It should be our first task 
therefore to attack this sense of helplessness and fear and try to 
make the minonties everywhere more self reliant TTie pr«s 
can do a great deal m this respect Reciting long tales of woe 
even though the) are true, and always pointing out the 
helplessness of ihe people concerned, has the effect of 
dcmoraluing still further A different psychological approach is 
necessary It ts no good at all for the Muslims m Pakistan to 
preach homilies to the Hindus it is equally no good for the 
Hindus m India to preach homilies to the Muslims It is by the 
behaviour of the majority community and not by us sermons 
that It will be judged and uhimately. the lest is the reaction lo 
that behaviour m the minomy community The whole future of 
our couniry as of Pakistan depends upon this growth of rnorale 
Masses of frightened and demoratired refugees can do little 
good to themselves or to the country they go 

24 In my previous letter 1 have drawn your attention to the 
desirability of relaxing and liberalizing the working of the 
perm t system between India and West Pakatan Abo to a very 



in reply” and had corrected some statements that Dr Matthai 
had made On my return here, I gave fuller consideration to 
this matter and consulted some of my colleagues On their 
advice, I ga\e up the idea of carrying on this controversy m 
public If Parliament or our Patty in Parliament desires me to 
make a statement to them. I shall then do so Meanwhile, I 
have decided not to issue any public statement I might add, 
however, that I have corresponded with Dr Matthai on this 
subject” 

29 Dr Matthai's statement is said to have been provoked by 
what 1 said at Tnvandrum 1 made a few remarks there because 
many questions were put to me regarding Dr Matthai s first 
statement in which he had said that there were vital 
differences of policy between him and me People naturally 
asked what these differences were and sometimes they made 
wild guesses A rumour spread that we had differed on the 
question of the exchange value of the rupee This was 
completely untrue 1 felt that these rumours and speculations 
would do hann and something should be said So I referred to 
Dr Matthai s fine statement and, m an exceedingly friendly 
language, said that he had differed from me and from othen in 
the Cabinet in regard to the Planning Commission I added 
that there was much m what Dr Matthai said, but. 
nevertheless, we thought it essential, even m existing 
circumstances, to have the Planning Commission I do not 
think I used a single word that was wronger unfriendly 

SO Dr Ntatthats second siatemem was a bitter personal 
attack on me and referred to three matters specially There was 

29 OnSJunrl9&0 Maulana Aisd rvpudotrd Mtuhiri charge (hat hr 
was chrtkrd in ha rtfons to ctTm rronomr in |;Qvrmmrni raprndiiurr for 
want of adequate support from the Prone Minaier and ha mher rofirafnirs m 
ihe Cabinet Arad was also lurpnsrd ai Matthai s cmicum of the Ajorrmeni 
wnh Pakisian as at every discussion MallHai had riprrsseti full support for a 
policy of aKTermeni and ronciljanon wuh Ptliuan As fur ihe sniing up of 
the Planmne Commission Arad did not ihuik ilir ruumry ruuM afford “lo 
wail forbetieriiinrs 
so OnSlMaylSSO 
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27 While I was on board INS Delhi, on my way to 
Djakarta, I received a wireless message containing the long 
statement that Dr Matthat had issued m regard to his 
resignation” This was done in answer to some remarks I h^d 
made in a speech at Tnvandrum” I must confess that 1 read 
the statement with great distress Apart from the personal 
element” and apart from the fact that there were incorrect 
statements in it, it seemed to me an act of grave impropnety for 
an e\ Minister to speak in this way We are trying to build up 
conventions of public behaviour We are still new to them and 
It takes time to build any such convention For a man who had 
occupied so respected a position as Dr John Matthai to issue a 
statement of this kind, was to do grave injury to those 
conventions and give a chance to others to behave m this 
manner 

26 Dr Matthai dealt with some vital naiional problems and 1 
felt that It was necessary m the public mierest, that I should 
reply to him publicly I decided however, to wait tilll relumed 
from my tour Meanwhile, Maulana Arad had said something 


16 On 2 June I960 Macihai m hoimmd Mairmrni riprrwd hi« "grave 
magivings" aboul (he Indo-Pakutan Agrremenl He cniicued the letimg up 
of the Planning Commiuion vrhKh might become a "parallel cabinet" and 
complained that aa Finance Minuter he Sad to under lenous conairainli 
m ha exercae of contml of expenditure 
27 Nehru had aaid on 1 June 1950 that he and Mailhai differed mainly in 
their approach to the question of planned development While Matthai 
favoured mobilisation of the resources before setting up of the Planning 
Commasion be was convinced that imtuiion of the pmreu of planning 
wiihin an institutional framework could not wan 
2a Maiihai had alleged on2 June, that Nehro himself sup(»>rtnl ibecauie 
o "laiy niinaten indulging in unnecessary expenditure whicli aitnrcling lo 
>m ad a demoraluing effect all round and made the potiiinn of the Finance 

Miiinirf "unnetessanlvdifricuh " 
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in reply *’ and had corrected some statements that Dr Matthai 
had made On my return here 1 gave fuller coruideration to 
this matter and consulted some of my colleagues On their 
advice. 1 gave up the idea of carrying on this controversy in 
public If Parliament or our Party m Parliament desires me to 
make a statement to them, I shall then do so Meanwhile, I 
have decided not to issue any public statement I might add. 
however, that I have corresponded with Dr Matthai on this 
subject ^ 

29 Dr Matthai's statement is said to have been provoked by 
what 1 said at Trivandrum 1 made a few remarks there because 
many questions were put to me regarding Dr Matthai's first 
statement,*" in which he had said that there were vital 
differences of policy between him and me People naturally 
asked what these differences were and sometimes they made 
wild guesses A rumour spread that we had differed on the 
question of the exchange value of the rupee This was 
completely untrue 1 felt that these rumours and speculations 
would do harm and something should be said So I referred to 
Dr Matthai's first statement and. m an exceedingly friendly 
language, said that he had differed from me and from others in 
the Cabinet in regard to the Planning Commission I added 
that there was much in what Dr Matthai said but, 
nevertheless, we thought n essential, even in existing 
circumstances, to have the Planning Commission 1 do not 
think I used a single word chat was wrong or unfriendly 

SO Dr Matthai's second statement was a bitter personal 
attack on me and referred to three mailers specially There was 

S9 On S June I9M Miuljni Aiad irpudiatrd Matlhir* char^ lhai he 
wa> checked in his elTons to effrti eeofsomy m mnemmeni expenditure for 
want of sdequaie support from ihe Prime Minister and his other colleagtirs in 
the Cabinet Aiad was aboturpnsrd at Matthai i cnncismof the Agreement 
»i(h Pakistan as at every discussion Matthai had riprrssed fuUsuppon for a 
policy of axieement and conciliation with Pakiuan As for the seitinjr up of 
the PlannmK Commission Aiad tiid nut ihink ilir ruuniry couM afford "to 
•ait tor better times ~ 
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27 While I was on board INS Delhi, on my way to 
Djakarta, 1 received a wireless message containing the long 
statement that Dr Matthai had issued in regard to his 
resignation** This was done in answer to some remarks I ha>d 
made in a speech at Trivandrum” 1 must confess that I read 
the statement with great distress Apart from the personal 
element** and apart from the fact that there were incorrect 
statements in it, it seemed tome an act of grave impropnety for 
an ex-Mimster to speak in this way We are trying to build up 
conventions of public behaviour We are still new to them and 
It takes time to build any such convention For a man who had 
occupied so respected a position as Dr John Matthai. to issue a 
statement of this kind, was to do grave injury to those 
conventions and give a chance to others to behave in this 
manner 

28 Dr Matthai dealt with some vital national problems and 1 
felt that It was necessary, m the public interest, that 1 should 
reply to him publicly 1 decided, however, to wait till 1 returned 
from my tour Meanwhile, Maulana Arad had said something 


26 On2Jun«19SO Maithai in his wnmd dytrmrni rxpmml hts 'grave 
roBgivingi* about ihe Indo-Paknian Agrreroent He enlKiied ihe letnng up 
of (he Planning Commmion which might become a 'parallel cabinei' and 
eomplained thai u Finance Minuter he had lorvorh under serious roiutramii 

in htseaercise of control of eipendnuie 

27 NeTuu had laid on I June l9WJlhat heand Matthai differed mainly m 
their approach to the question of planned development While Matthai 
favouted mnbiliiation of the resources before setting up of the Hanning 
Ccenmmion he was convinced that mniaiion of the process of planning 
wiihm an mititutional framework could noi wan 

28 Matthai had alleged on 2 June that Nehru himself suppiictedthr cause 
« many mmisiers indulging m unnecrsaary eapmdiiure which acinnling to 
iim hail ademoraluingeffret allround and made the posincm of the Finance 
MiiiiMri-Lnofcessanlrdifnculi “ 
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State Govcmmems with this Campaign The following figures 
will give you some idea of the progress made during the past 
three years 


Years 

Target Achievement 

Percentage 


(Lakh tons) 


1947-48 

9.096 86 

75 

1948 49 

8.867 71 

87 

1949-50 

9.859 35 

95 


Thus the achievement for the jcar is 95 per cent of the target 
laid down It is indeed hoped that it will go up to 98 per cent 
This progress has been specially m regard to the irrigation 
schemes Progress has also been maintained m regard to wells 
minor imgation, tanks, land reclamation, and the use of 
manure and fertiliien Thus the result of the first year's 
working of the Emergency Branch of the Food Ministry may be 
said to be definitely satisfactory, and u is reasonable to expect 
that this progress will be maimamed and indeed that it will 
gather momentum We may. therefore, look forward with some 
confidence to the achievement of the goal of self sufficiency 
within two years 

35 Tliere is one snag however The reports of production 
received by us arc not always accurate and are based on figures 
supplied by unintelligent palu-ans and the like We are 
checking this now and we hope to have more accurate figures 
later I need hardly add that there is absotutel} no room for any 
complacency and we have to work hard to fulfil our objective 
But we can work now with a certain confidence that we shall 
makegood 

36 There has been an improvement m the petrol supply 
position and Government arc making a cautious approach 
towards the decontrol of petrel by lifting rationing in the pon 
cities of Bombay Calcutta Madras. Cochin and m the States 
of Auam and Manipur from Ik July 1950. Paper has been 
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ihis Planning Commisiion. which he cniicucd very strongly 
and in regard to which he made certain statements about their 
status, etc . which were not correct There is no question of the 
Planning Commission beinga nval to the Cabinet It is a purely 
advisory body of experts It is a great advantage to me. as Prime 
Minister, and to the Cabinet, to have these experts to consult, 
whenever necessity arises Indeed, most Governments have 
Planning Commissions ofsome kind or other It was unfortunate 
that Dr Matthai did not like the idea of a Planning 
Commission hut that was the firm policy not only of the 
Congress but of our Government, repeatedly declared in the 
Legislature Personally 1 was entirely committed to it and 
believe in it and I could not possibly give it up After much 
consideration the Cabinet accepted n, and in fact it v*as Dr 
Matthai who made the announcement in his budget speech 

SI The second point which Dr Matthai raised was his 
disagreement with the Indo-Pakistan Pact He did this in 
language which surprised me greatly 1 need not discuss this 
matter here, because that has been one of the corner stones of 
our recent policy 

32 Thirdly, he referred to the extravagance of some 
Ministnes under me This again surprised me, because I had 
done my utmost to encourage economy 1 have gone into this 
matter since my return and I find that the charge Dr Macthai 
made had little substance 

33 1 have thought it fit to mention this rhatter briefly in this 
letter, because I am not issuing any kind of public statement at 
present at least The whole episode has been unsavoury and 
totally unbecoming to our public life 

34 You will be glad to know that the latest reports we have 
received on the food situation are definitely good, that is to say 
that the Crow More Food Campaign of last year has shown 
definite results This was largely due to the co operation of the 
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While we were hoping that existing conditions would be 
unproved, the South Afncan Government have actually added 
to the burdens and disabilities of the people of Indian ongin in 
South Africa This clearly indicated that the Union 
Government had no intention of reversing the process of 
discrimination which they had started some time ago and 
because of which we had appealed to the United Nations 

Yours sincerely,- 
Jawaharlai Nehru 
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decontrolled** In regard to sugar, it has been decided to 
import 1,00,000 tons in the course of the next year This import 
of sugar will be timed so as to prevent an accumulation or 
scarcity The question of removal of control on the pnte and 
distnbution of sugar will be considered in September 1950 

37 When I was away in Indonesia, Government made a slight 
variation in regard to their cotton policy They have decided 
that for the 1950 51 crop the basic ceiling price will be raised by 
Rs 150 per candy and an effective machinery working in close 
liaison with Government will be devised for collective purchase 
of cotton and for the maintenance of prices at reasonable levels 
subject to the ceiling It is hoped indeed ihat the pnce will be 
kept low In any event the new cotton crop will not come into 
the market before next year and there will, therefore, be 
no change m the pnces of cloth during the next six months The 
pnces of cloth manufactured from the new cotton crop will 
be fixed, as usual in accordance wiih the ruling prices of 
cotton Our Minister of Industry and Supply hopes that there 
will be no rise m the price of cloth 

38 On the Initiative of our Minister for Agriculture, the 
'Fano Maholsaitx. a national tree planting week, is being 
celebrated and the Minister has put all his energy and 
enthusiasm into this work” Ii has caught the imagination of 
1 c country and I am sure it will produce substantial results 

39 As the Government of the Union of South Afnca have 
imistcd on proceeding with and passing the Group Areas Bill m 
Farliament. the Covemmem of India have informed the Union 

cmment that no useful purpose will be served now by 
holding the round table conference” The conference was 
meant to consider existing disabilities from which South 
Alncan nationaU of Indian and Pakistani origin suffered 
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if we have to make our own decisions, we have to rely on our 
own judgement and analysis of the situation and to keep in 
view our basic objectives and the foreign policy we have been 
pursuing thus far 

3 Some words are used loosely, and among these is 
neutrality ‘ ^ Neutrality in peace time has no particular 

meaning It is only m war that a country can be neutral But 
even m so called peace time, ever since the last World War 
ended we have lived m an atmosphere of war and expectation 
of war. and hence people talk of this or that country being 
neutral in the cold war In reality, all that this means is that we 
have not given up the right to decide for ourselves as to what we 
should do and what we should not do m any particular set of 
circumstances 1 o give up tliat right to decide means to give up 
both our independence of judgement and independence of 
action In other words, it means to give up our basic 
independence and become a satellite ofsome other country tied 
down to a policy which we may or may not like 

4 India has, wuhin the inevitable limitations imposed by 
events triedtofollowherownindependenipolicyinforeign asm 
other affairs No country can be hundred pel tent independent 
in such matters because every act or policy flows from other acts 
done before and other things happening in the world But 
within those limiiaiions one can be more or less independent 
We have preferred to be more independent Iliat was not only 
an idealistic approach but, I think, an eminently practical way 
of dealing with current problems Also it flowed naturally from 
our past Any other policy would have come in ilie way of our 
natural development and stunted us apart from creating a 
great deal of internal friction 
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New Delhi 
15 July, 1950 


My dear Chief Miniiitcr 


The international situation dominates the scene and we live 
from day to day on the verge of some fresh tragic development 
Anyiliing that may be wrriien today may be somewbav out of 
dale v-hen this letter reaches you Our Foreign Office h« 
naturally to bear the chief burden of this situation, but the 
main lines of policy must necessarily be determined by the 
Cabinet and. finally by Parliament It » for this reason that we 
have thought it fit to summon Parliament for a special session 
to consider more particularly this international situation It will 
meet on Monday, July 31st and it is expected to sie for about 
two weeks We shall take up such other urgent matters also as 
may be ready for consideration 


2 'rhcnrhavebeenmanycniicsofthepanicularhnewehave 
taken up m regard to the Korean situation* But I think it is 
tme to say that there has been by and large general approval 
ot K.at line m the country In moments ofcnsis. when passions 
art rou u is no easy matter to make decisions from day to 
ay t IS not difficult to line up with one panicular group or 
wayo t "uluns; and thus lo lease major decisions to them But 
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to them, an inevitable lining up with a certain group of Powers, 
notably the USA 1 he other cniics. on the other hand, have 
said that we have not fully Supported the U N or the USA 
action in the Far East that we have limited our support and 
conditioned it and have not jumped into the fray with our 
defence forces, etc Thus we have failed to lake advantage of 
any clear cut policy and are likely to suffer disadvantages from 
either side 

7 U seems to me that both these cmicisms are misconceived 
and do not take all the relevant facts into consideration We 
have been following a certain policy in foreign affairs and that 
policy has undoubtedly brought credit to India and made us in 
a small way an influence for peace If we and some other 
countries did not do so. undoubtedly war would have been 
much nearer apart from the internal difficuliies that we might 
have had to face We have m any event, to carry our people 
with us and no policy, that has not got large scale public 
approval, can be earned on for long I o liave changed our old 
policy at' ilie first touch of harsh fact may have brought 
approval from souk quarters but it would have been to the 
great discredit of India and she would have counted for hitle in 
the great drama that is taking place So we tried to adhere to 
that basic policy though there was a variation of it under stress 
of circumstances 

8 We face today a vast and powerful Soviet group of nations 
which tends to become a monolithic bloc, not only pursuing a 
similar internal economic }>olicy but a common foreign policy 
Ihat policy IS art eapansioniM one and thus there is a tendency 
for It to come into conflict with others It is expansionist not 
only m the normal political sense but also in encouraging 
internal trouble m other countries That internal trouble would 
not go far if economic conditioni were more or less satisfactory 
We do not like tins expansionist policy, external or internal At 
the same lime we reahre that there are certain factors which 
help It and unless those tniem^ factors are changed we cannot 
effectively meet that challenge On the other hand, the 
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approach of the rival group, though deinocratic m theory, 
tends more and more to encourage reactionary and military 
elements m various countries, especially of Asia By the logic of 
events, u supports the rehcs of colonial rule In the broad sweep 
of history, therefore, it becomes whether it wants to or not, a 
defender of political and social systems which are out of date 


9 We want m India, and in wher countnes, democratic 
freedom for the nation and the individual and, at the same 
time, economic advance and social justice Roughly speaking, 
the two governing ideas m the world today lay stress on one or 
the other of these Ultimately, of course, there cannot be 
democratic freedom without social justice and there can be no 
social justice without democratic freedom Is it possible for us 
m India to hate both or try to have them? It is an ideal worth 
striving for and I am sure it is m line with the future 
development of the world, unless some great catastrophe 
overwhelms us all Thus we have to follow a line which may not 
completely fit in with the two prevailing tendencies of the age, 
or rather which tnes to harmonue between them 


10 In South Korea, we see that, in spite of a great deal of 
help given by the USA, the political and social structure was 
excessively weak and ii has cracked up. Indeed, from all 
accounts that we haw had. South Korea was governed by as 
auihontanan a regime as Nonh Korea though both were 
entirely different Numerous impartial obseners have given us 
accounts of the bad state of affain in South Korea during the 
past few months So. it is diHIcuIt to be enthusiastic about 
South Korea In Indo China we have kept apart from the two 
contending parties One of these is supported by the French, 
and now the USA have promised military support to the 
French * Formosa by a deciSKm taken dunng the later stages of 
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the War, was part of Chma* But now obstructions have been 
placed m the way of Formosa going to China” 

11 All this indicates how a reitam policy leads inevitably to 
the Support of weak and reactionary elements in Asia In the 
long run that policy cannot succeed because Asia, however 
weak IS wide awake and m a rebellious mood It is, therefore, 
not a wise policy and m effect encourages those very elements to 
which It IS opposed 

12 Europe and America are far too much used to thinking in 
terms of military or economic power There is no doubt that we 
cannot ignore the force of arms or of money Bui it has been 
tcpeatetlly seen in pans of Asia that there arc strict hniitations 
to what arms and money can do. if lliey go against the 
prevailing mood of millions of people India is in a position to 
understand these Asian problems much betier. not only from 
the political but also from the psychological point of view, and 
India IS also respected by tliese countries of Asia because we 
have no particular axe to grind Ilicrefore, a heavy 
responsibility rests upon us to adopt a policy which we consider 
not only expedient but wise and in keeping with the temper of 
Asia To fall blindly in line with others whoever they may be, is 
to fall into a trap and to miss the histone destiny of India. What 
the future holds, nobody can say But we can at least try to do 
our best 

13 I have tried to explain m press conferences and elsewhere 
our present jwlicy in regard to the conflict in the Far fjst ’ We 

& By llie Cjira tlcclnaiion vf 191) H was ajoeed that all Irmionn 
(Keupiol by since 1894 shvuM lx- psrn up this was romialiiril by (be 
IHxklam aerern>en( in 194) by winch laiwan waiiobe relumed lo (he 
Krpublic of Cliina Alier die Japanese surrender (Hr tsland was tnurned (o 
■lie SatxHialiu Crwernment lu be adnunisierttl by a prvMnciat pwenHir 

6 On 27 June 19)0 Irunian had declared ihai (he detemiinaiion uf ihe 
lexal siatuson ai»an mu« await a peace treaty with Japan 

7 On 7 July 19)0 Nehru clarTfietl that India had tupiairtrd (he Secuniy 
CpOuncil resolution because ihsi wasaloKKalslrpin (he contest of etenii and 
because si ireniesl ibe tasty tuuisr oyien to avuttS an rsirnsiuii vf conltKi anil 
laigr Kale warfare India i primary cimcem was to tertr il>e cause vf ]>eace 
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have given our moral support to the United Nations there and 
that IS a great deal, as the world knows It would have made a 
tremendous difference if we had withheld that support But we 
have not sent any armed forces there and we do not intend to 
send them, so far as I can see Of course we are not in a 
position to send anything that might be called effective But 
apart from that, we do not wish to get entangled m the larger 
conflicts which might arise there and which are threatened 
Also we do not wish to 'ose our posuton of some vantage which 
might to utilized m the cause of peace I realize that, m the 
circumstances prevailing today India s capacity to influence 
them IS strictly limited Nevertheless, then, is a possibility of 
making a difference and that difference may be oe'ween war 
and peace Whether people like a particular policy we adop' or 
not. there is a growing respect for India and we force people and 
countries to think * little more clearly than they might 
otherwise do 

14 So far as Formosa IS concetned wecannoi possibly join in 
any action against the People's Republic of Chna with whom 
we have friendly relations So far as Indo China is concerned, 
we cannot become the supporters of French colonial policy We 
are still facing that policy m what u called French India It is 
astonishing how short sighted ihai is and what a lot of trouble it 

15 giving us 

15 We have been in rntiniate touch with other Foreign 
Offices and I am glad to say that there has been n'uch in 
common between our way of thinking and the U K s approach 
to this Far Eastern problem though they do not express 
themselves quiie so clearly because of some of iheir 
commitments* The vague talk about mediation has had no 

8 Krishna Mcnon informed Ortbi on SJuly that Altlee had laid that ~Miih 
him 11 was only a question of liming and that he had hoped ihai n would be 
possible to tale the Ursi slrp about China but ii now appeared a bad 
morneni “ Aulee agreed with Nehni that China and Russia shrold take iheir 
seats in ilie Secuniy Council but blamed the Russians for the current 
staletruie 
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substance^ But we have ventured to appeal to the Great 
Powers 111 the cause of peace'® We have felt that the oiilv 
effective way out of the present deadlock is for the People’s 
Republic of China to enter the Security Council of the United 
Nations It has a right to do so, and to keep it out is completely 
illogical If China comes in, then the USSR also returns to 
the Security Council and in some ways the deadlock that has 
existed for some time past ends We are not so foolish as to 
imagine that the problem is solved by that, and there may be a 
great deal of trouble m the Security Council But it will be a 
different kind of trouble and should not lead to war Of course, 
if some of the big Powers are bent on war, then they will have 
It But the way we suggest does offer a method of resolving the 
deadlock without unnecessary loss of prestige of any party 
concerned So we have pressed for the inclusion of China in the 
Security Council on the Powers concerned There has been 
some little response." but I am afraid u has not thus far been 
adequate 

16 Whatever the merits or dements of our policy may be, it is 
certainly a dear one And yet it is surprising how some people 
in foreign countries misunderstand it A recent article'* m the 


9 Reynold Ntut (London) and Daily CoUtpasi (New t ork) on 2 July 1950 
called upon Nrhni 10 play ihr role of a nwduivt On7Ju1yl950 Nehru ala 
press conference denied that India badinniaied any moveioofrer mediation 
but added “Jawaharlal Nehru would go to the endi of the earth in search of 
peace but ihe invuaiion should bcfromihepariiei 

10 In hia mesaagrs to Marshal Siahn and Dean Acheson on IS July Nehru 
stressed the need to admit the People s Repubhc ofChinaloihe Uniied Naiions 
and bnng back the Soviet Union to the Security Council to facihiaie the 
ending of the conflict as a step towards findmg a rnal solution to the Korean 
ptobleiT ■■ Nehru also appealed to Attire on tt July to eaett pressure on the 
United St ales toagreeiotheadmosionorihePeoptet Republic of China to the 
United Nations 

IJ Welcoming Nehru i(iea<e initiative Stalin wrote to him on 15 July lhai 
"fur a speedy settlement of itie Knsran Question n would be espedietil to hear 
in theSmnty Council the rrpiescnlaltveiof the Korean people 

It "An example of diplomacy at iisbe«'’by Arthur KrotkpnnieU on SJjly 
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New York Times stated that the U S Ambassador m Delhi ’’ 
influenced us m adopting the line we did in approving of the 
U N resolution on Korea and further that the American 
declaration in regard lo Formosa, Indo China and the 
Philippines helped us m doing so As a matter of fact, our 
decision had nothing to do with the U S Ambassador’s visit 
and had been previously taken The U S declaration about 
Formosa, etc actually came in our way and e thought it was 
most unfortunate as 1 pointed out to the Ambassador An) 
person, with some knowledge of the working of our minds or of 
the mental climate of Asia would have realized this 

17 There is no need for us to become excited or hjstencal 
because of the turn events have taken in the Far East Indeed, 
this IS just the time when we should be calm and collected and 
be prepared for every contingency This means that we should 
try to lessen as far as possible, our reliance on foreign exports, 
because we may have to do without them sometime m the 
future In this hard world we have to learn the virtues of 
austerity and do without anything that is not essential We may 
have to produce some substitutes for the things we import To a 
large extent, this can be done if necessity arises 

18 1 wrote to you m my last letter that the food situation had 
shown definite signs of improvement 1 based that on ihe report 
of our Food Ministry 1 hat was an overall view for all India As 
a matter of fact m Bengal and Madras, the food situation is far 
from good, partly because of lack of rams and partly becaust of 
the huge influx of refugees m West Bengal 1 hat means that 
We have lo work hard for food production 1 have previously 

attention |o the necessity for pushing subsidiary 
foods Tliatnecessiiymaybeallihegreatcnnruiure Certain 

ts Loy nfna«v>iHIS92 IS86» US U.plomai Ambajsador to Cndu 
12^^* lJ""«‘^««r*dclf|{»ii.m«oUn<!onConffwmfoiiSu.i 

14 H<-n«lcfv>flm„N<-l,niattVIh.«»S9J„m.l950 
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lecent experiments m our Food Research Institute tend to show 
that some of these substitutes can be used with profit by 
themselves or mixed with other grams This at least gives us an 
assurance that in a time of crisis we can depend on ourselves 
alone even though we may not get exactly the food we like It is 
desirable, therefore to some extent for people to be educated 
to vary their food habits a little Much need not be attempted 
at this stage 


19 In this developing drama of Asia u is clear that China 
must play a great pan It is therefore, important that we 
should understand China and know what is happening there 
Opinions vary about the general trend of China s policy Some 
think that China will function more or less as a satellite of the 
USSR, both m foreign and domestic policy Others think 
that this will not be so and China will develop on her own lines, 
though aiming generally at the Communist objective We have 
had many reports from our Ambassador m Peking and 1 should 
like to share some of them with you 1 am enclosing these with 
this letter” You will find that China » proceeding with 
considerable caution but at the same time with tremendous 
vitality The leaders of this China are evidently realists and do 
not propose to follow an adventurist policy We have just 
received the members of the Chinese diplomatic mission m New 
Delhi “ 

20 The situation m East and West Bengal and in Assam 
continues to be more or less the same That is to say il is 
generally unsatisfactory, though it has considerably toned down 
and IS at a tow level I am glad to say that the Calcutta press has 
improved greatly and both the Pakistan and the Bengal press 
liavc accepted a code of behaviour winch was placed before 
them by the newspaper cthiors of both sid« Migration 


17 Nnipnntrd 

18 Chrn Chicn Ch»r*r JAlfwir* ol Clnm-w Ijnlituy called «.n 
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continues at a high rate m both directions and at the same time 
many of the previous migrants return For some days the rate of 
Hindus coming over to West Bengal became rather high Now 
It has gone down somewhat This increase in the volume of the 
exodus was partly due to the monsoon and the rise of the river 
levels, which provided better facilities for travelling by nver 
boats But It IS clear that internal conditions in East Bengal do 
not yet produce any feeling of security in the minds of the 
minority and daily incidents occur and pin-pricks. which tend 
to frighten the minonties Barisal continues to be bad 
Meanwhile, the problem of rehabilitation grows bigger and 
bigger h is obvious that we cannot tackle it adequately v/ithout 
the full CO operation of all the other States That co operation 
has not been lacking and 1 am grateful for that Nevertheless, it 
has to be on a much bigger scale if we are to solve this problem 
and I would like to draw your earnest attention to this 

21 Indo Pakistan relations generally continue lo be uneasy 
There is no marked improvement in them, in so far as any 
solution of the problem is concerned Some progress has been 
made regarding evacuee property, but it is not much yet In 
any event, attempts at solution continue Meanwhile, goodwill 
missions go backwards and forwards between India and 
Pakistan and receive big welcomes on the other side That is a 
very heahhy sign and shows that the people generally want 
peace and co operation 

22 One of the major difficulties in the way of our settling 
manyofour differences with Pakistan has, as you know, been 
the exchange rate Pakistan has now definitely joined the 
Inicmational Monetary Fund ” As a consequence of this, some 
final decision about the exchange rate should be made within 
the next two or three months unless Pakistan adopts delaying 
tactics That decision and solution should go a long way to 
bring about some normality 


19 Onitjulylsso 
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2S Ever since Sir Owen Dixon came as U N. mediator on 
Kashmir, he has spent most of hu time in Jammu and Kashmir 
State He has visited almost every part of it and no doubt 
formed some opinion What this is. 1 do not know I saw him 
two days ago on his return from Kashmir He suggested a 
meeting with the Prime Minister of Pakistan in Delhi We told 
him that we were always prepared to meet Mr Liaguat Ah 
Khan but it was not clear to us how we would consider the 
question We had met previously on several occasions and 
discussed the Kashmir issue without coming to a settlement It 
would be unfortunate if that was repeated Sir Owen Duon 
said that all he could do was to bring us together The problem 
should be discussed at the topmost level It was no good 
corresponding and exchanging notM as in the past If he had 
any suggestions to make, they would be naturally m terms of 
the U N resolution If nothing came out of that, it would be 
open to the parties concerned to explore other avenues There 
the matter rests It u not very satisfactory However, at Sir 
Owens suggestion, 1 have invited the Pnme Minister of 
Pakistan to come to Delhi on the 20th of this month 

24 A leading figure among the Sikhs in the Punjab, who 
ought to know better, has again started an agitation for what he 
calls a separate homeland for the Sikhs He has not hesitated 
even to throw out feelen to Pakutan and to hint vaguely at an 
independent Sikh State?' The astonishing futility of this 
demand and this approach does not prevent him from 
continuing this agitation, which is not only unpainotic, but can 


20 In a prets tntmirw on II Jaljr I9S0 Master Tan Sinxh demanded a 
tepanie SiUi state to 'piotect ihe SiUu fioRi the eonununalism of the 
majonty ^ He also assened that they were “consolKlating SIUi opmran and 
when It b fuDy done, no power wtH be able to mist our demand ” 

21 In an mtemeftoDean (Kararhijen lljuly, Master Tan Sin^ipc^ 
of the'ineviishility* of warbetwem Pakistan and India and added 'this wQI 
be an epponumty for Khalsa to re esiabloh Siih rule in ihe land ~ He wanted 
that the piopned Pun>abi spelling pronnee shcmld include the area up to 
Nanlana Sahib in Shetkhpun dmnet In West Pun;sb and in its place the 
Jammu and Kashmir scate becedorfeo Patocan 
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only lead to grave injury to the Sikhs The Sikhs have suffered 
greatly m the past from bad leadership and. to some extent, 
this misfortune continues Most of them realize that these 
adventurist tactics can lead to no good and indeed they attach 
so little importance to them that they do not care even to reply 
I think It IS unwise to allow these wrong tendencies to grow and 
they should always be nipped in the bud by adequate 
propaganda by the people concerned The one lesson we have 
learnt through blood and tears is that the unity and integration 
of India IS essential to maintain our freedom and to make 
progress with some rapidity In the present confused and 
dangerous state of the world, only a person devoid of all vision 
and sense of perspective can preach any doctrine which must 
disrupt India. It u necessary, therefore, for every such move 
to be countered by adequate propaganda and by clear 
enunciation of our policies We should not leave any doubt in 
people s minds as to where we stand 

25 This applies to other reactionary and disruptive 
tendencies also such as communal tendencies m any ocher 
group m India So far as the minorities are concerned, 
communaltsm naturally injures ihem But it is the 
responsibility of the majority to free itself from this communal 
approach to any problem Unfortunately, owing to past events 
many among even Congressmen speak a language today which 
would have been surprising a few years ago I think that it is of 
the utmost imponance that on this communal question we 
should repeat our policy of non communalism freely and 
frankly and not allow these wrong, reactionary, disruptive and 
narrow minded movements to gather weight 

26 The next Congress session has been fixed for September 
12ih at Nasik** That session will meet at a cntical moment in 
our history and may well lay down basic policies for the future 
We should be clear about these policies and not allow any 
vagueness or drift to continue 


*2 llwupoupocmllonZlSrptnnbrTlKO 
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27 The Fiscal Commission’s report” has just come out and 1 
commend u to your attention We have to view these problems 
not in the narrow way of the old fiscal commissions and tanff 
boards, but with the broad approach of this new Fiscal 
Commission You will notice the importance they attach to 
planning There is indeed no satisfactory method for solving 
our problems, except the planned approach The Planning 
Commission here is applying itself to its tasks in all earnestness 
and I hope that in the course of a month or two they will 
produce something for your consideration 

28 Shn Rajagopalachan has arrived in Delhi Unfortunately, 
ill health prevented him from coming here earlier His presence 
m the Cabinet is going to be of the greatest help to us m facing 
the difficult problems and situations that confront us 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawahatlal Nehru 


ts Thetepoct relr*iedon1)jitIyl9M »d*ocated decmtrsluttton of bif 
indwTKi total pfotrcinn to defriKe and HTitrsK mdustna and pratmion 
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New Delhi 
22 July. 1950 

The Health Minuter * has drawn my attention to statements 
made both by Ministers of the Central Government and 
sometimes by Ministers of State Governments m regard to the 
public use of what are called the indigenous systems of 
medicine The use of the word, 'indigenous* is not entire^ 
correct in ihu connection Normally thu refers to the Ayurvedic 
and Unani * systems Sometunes reference is also made to the 
homoeopathic and similar systems of medicine also 

Quite apart from the ments of any of these systems, it u 
desirable that our policy should be uniform and that Ministers 
should generally support that policy Sometimes it so happens 
(I have a case of a State Minister in mmd) when what a called 
modem medicine was condemned and the older systems were 
praued Obviously thu lund of thing produces confusion in the 
public mind and interferes with the growth of any uniform 
procedure and methods 

it u the business of the Health Miiustiy to propose a uniform 
policy and to get the approval of the Cabinet to it In fact, 
such attempt was made about a year ago and Cabinet laid 
down, as far as I remember, some general rules A committee 

A note »eni to all the Chief Minmen 

I RajkumariAmniKauT ForbfnaevVol I, p SM 

* Ancient ajvein of Indian mnhciiw 

* ^''eco-Arabayitem of medKioe which waa introduced Into India m 

medieeal time* 
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was appointed to go into this matter and this committee 
submitted Its report/ 1 do not know what has been done since 


It IS obviously desirable for us not only to retain whatever 
there is of good m the older systems of medicine, but also to 
improve them by all means at our disposal The question really 
IS whether we should proceed in a haphazard, unscientific way 
of adhering to some tradition, or to have some scientific basis 
for our work. What is called modem medicine is really a growth 
out of the older systems and it has profited considerably by 
those systems What has happened is that a new approach, 
which might be called a scientific approach, has been applied 
to problems of medicine, public health, etc The question 
before us is whether the sctemific approach should be 
considered desirable or even essential or not 1 think there can 
be only one answer to this question and that is that we must 
proceed on strictly scientific lines and apply this to every system 
of mediane, whether it is Ayurvedic, Unam or any other Thus 
the science of medicine would not be divided up into 
compartments but would be built up on solid foundations of 
past and present experience tested by modem scientific 
methods 

There is no doubt that there are very effective remedies m 
Ayurvedic and the Unant systems and, scientifically utilued, 
they can be of the greatest use But it is important that the 
method of science be applied to them In surgery, which is so 
important, there is no alternative to modem methods Even in 


t The comnutm muiumendcd in 1948 the estiblishment of special 
research institutions 'to clear these t>f medicine of accretions of 

centuries of doubtful value and to give acKnuTic meaning and significance to 
the fundamentals of these sptemt to that ihej may be accepted by science ' 
The committee stressed the need for adoption of modem Kientilic methods in 
the development of the indigenous ty wemi of medicine So another committee 
underDr CG Panditschairmanshippiepamiadetailedschemeiodevelop 
a research centre at Jamnagar and to iratitute chain in history of medicine In 
the univenitirs 
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medicme proper, the approach should be the same, that u a 
saentific one of experiment 

Homoeopathy is also occasionally mentioned in this 
connection Again I would say that the approach to it should be 
scientific So far as I know, homoeopathy is practised in India 
mostly by people who have had no real training of any kind and 
have just read a few books on the subject 

The State should not encourage any person to practise 
medicine without proper qualifications TTiere must be a basic 
qualification for everyone who intends practising medicine, 
whether he adopts the Ayurvedic or the Unam or the 
homoeopathic or the biochemist or naturopathic or any other 
method That is to say the training must be scientific and 
normally the training that is given in our medical colleges 

It is often said that some systems of medicine are .cheaper and 
therefore more suitable That is hardly an argument We 
should make prevention and treatment of disease cheap But 
we cannot do so regardless of its efficacy or utility 

The proper approach, therefore, should be that any system 
of medicine to be followed or encouraged must be modem and 
up to date and should take advantage of all the accumulated 
knowledge we possess That system can be called by any name 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am a little late in writing to you this fortnightly letter The last 
few days have had a rush of activities ending up with the 
opening of a Parliamentary session * 1 have had the misfortune, 
just at thn moment, to develop an imiating cold, which has 
rather come m the way of my normal work 

2 Even today I do not propose to write to vou at anv 
considerable length In regard to some of the major questions 
before us, you will no doubt keep m touch with the 
proceedings in Parliament This session has been convened 
especially because of the Korean situation This changes from 
day to day and does not change for the better You will have 
Kad of my personal appeal* to Marshal Stalm* and Mr Dean 
Ache»n^ "niai ended in failure* But I do not regret having 
made that appeal At any rate, it made many people think that 
something possibly could be done to stop this onward rush to 
world catastrophe The most temble thing that happens dunng 
these crises is a feeling of fatality that nothing more is possible 
except to jump into the abyss Every country or its government is 
afraid of the other gaming a more advantageous position and 

1 OnSlJulyldSO 

2 Sttemt p 14S 

9 Forb fn mcVoI 1 p 164 

4 (1899 1971) Amencan lawyer and poliiicisn US Secretary of State. 
1949 SS 

5 Aeheson rejected on ISJuIy lodiaa propoul that the U S ihould help 
facilitate the admo*ion of Peoples Republic of China Into the Scevniy 
Couitcil in return for a ceasefire in Korea and for that purpose she should 
efforts wtlb the Soviet Union 
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therefore is not prejiared to talk or discuss or consider the 
proWem dispassionately So. every such effort, as I have 
ventured to make, is dubbed appeasement and therefore to be 
rejected 

3 For many months past, our policy has aimed at getting the 
People’s Government of China admitted into the United 
Nations We felt that this vras necessary to stop the progressive 
detcnoraiion of the world situation and the possible 
disintegration of the United Nations The new Government m 
China was a fact, which nobody could deny or ignore It was a 
stable and strong Government, likely to endure, and had 
controlled a vast territory Chinas not being admitted into the 
United Nations resulted m the USSR also keeping out as well 
as some of the Soviet satellite countries This meant that a very 
large pan of the world was outside the United Nations Thus 
the U N ceased to represent the natioru of the world It ts 
uTunatenaJ wbose fault this was The fact remained that (he 
United Nations ceased to be what n was meant to be, that u, a 
forum where all countries could meet and discuss their 
problems, and quarrel, if necessary It was fatal for the U N to 
function without a large group of nations It was for this reason 
that the Secretary General of the United Nations undertook a 
tour, some months ago, of some important capitals. 

4 It teemed to us that art essential preliminary to the solution 
of the problems before us was the inclusion of the People's 
Government of China into (he United Nations Every other 
approach would have been held up because of this It was m 
fact the realization of a paceitc fact Unfortunately, our appeal 
was not heeded The USSR, however, have returned to the 
Secunty Council* and it ts just possible that one of the reasons 
for their going back there was our appeal to them and to the 

6 Jseob A MaU the Soviet rvpntetuadvr. returned to the Seeunlf 
Council on t AuguK >$S0 after remainCngabieni since ISJanuary 1950 and in 
aceoidanee wuh the niabGsheil practiceer rotation became Pitwdent for the 

month of Aupn 
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USA Again, in the Secunty Council, the question of China 
has been raised and has been defeated ’ We have followed a 
consistent and logical policy and 1 cannot sec how we, or any 
country that has recognued the new China, could have acted 
otherwise Yet the fact remains that the U K Government and 
Norway, although they have recognized the new China, had 
stood m the way of its admission to the U N * All kinds of 
procedural difficulties have been raised, as if minor matters of 
procedure should be allowed to come in the way of the 
coiuideration of vital world problems Meanwhile, the world 
goes forward to some inevitable climax The odd thing is that 
many people take for granted that war will solve this or any 
other problem They forget past experience They do not 
realize that even victory m war does not yield the results aimed 
at 

5 In a sense the return of the U S S R to the Secunty 
Council has eased the tension That u to say, one does not sense 
world war m the near future The Korean war will, however, go 
on and it Is estimated that it should take at least six months or 
possibly more, that u. provided it docs not spread meanwhile 
There is always a danger of that. 

6 Our domestic problems are serious enough and of more 
intimate concern to us than what happens m Korea or 
elsewhere abroad But from another point of view. Korea is 
more important because if this Fighimg spreads, it will 


1 The ruling of the PmidentofiheSecuniyCouncJon 1 August ih«“ihe 
repretemaiive of the Kuominiang group could not pinicipait the Council i 
meetings u ihe group did not re pr e sen t China” was supported by the Soviet 
Union India and YugoaUrsa but challenged and rejeaed by the 
representatives of the United Stales the United Kingdom. France, Egypt 
Norway Cuba and Ecuadorwhocharged that the Piesidenl had exceeded his 
aulhonty 

S An oflicial Bntnh spobevnan said on IS July that ceasefiie and the 
Communist withdrawal from South Korea mint take precedence over all other 
questions and the Utuied Kingdom sreuld lake “no iniiiaiive m any rnoves to 

^mic iheChine*eComfnuni«Coiwrtuf»eBt JneorheUnMedh’ations “ 
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inevitably affect all our domestic problems and put a heavy 
burden on our already strained economy The food situation 
has suddenly grown worse I gave you a fairly optimistic 
account of food production in my previous letters That 
account holds good still Nevertheless m local areas, especially 
m Madras Bihar and Bombay, there have been serious 
shortages due to various reasons There has been a lack of rain 
m some places and floods m Bihar and Saurashtra But ihe 
main difficulty has been a defective administrative machinery 
to deal with procurement and distribution This has become a 
very urgent problem for us because it does not matter much 
what progress we make in production or otherwise, if the 
machinery m the States cannot take advantage of it The 
Situation m Bihar has more especially made us think hard Our 
Food Minister, Shn K M Munslii is convinced that there i* 
plenty of food round about in Bihar iiself But and social 
elements grab it and keep it underground while people starve 
How are we to meet this situation? We cannot look on supinely 
at the activities of relatively small groups of people holding up 
the whole community to ransom If the cxisiing law is not 
adequate to deal with this situation, someihing more has to be 
devised Indeed it may be necessary to declare a stale of 
emergency in a particular region where the state machinery is 
not functioning properly and there is great scarcity and distress 

7 The Food Minister spoke in Parliament yesterday He is a 
newcomer to this business, but he has already devoted himself 
with great energy to this difficult task and brought a fresh mind 
to bear up>on it ’ He pointed out the difficulties of the Centre in 


9 ^ribinR Ihc food siiuanon "as dirKuU but nui dwnir 
^ uns I assured farlumriu on S Aukum ihal the Gosrrnnirni »• 
lo mm the situation ihrmixh m posni pii>icrainme whi 
psinuiUR a st«ind fiscal and moneiair polirv lo fijthi innalion rr 
pninammes of Crm« More Food Campaqtn lo achiese self si 
‘•«1 siniim arsd juie schrmn tor maatnuiin^ industrial 
|»oKTamit>rs for rural unempiujred prrpaiinj; a balaiued 
iniaininj; (ibkI relaiiuns Kith nrtKhbautinj(tounirir 5 


rate" K M 
ould be able 
ch iixludetl 
nplemem nj{ 
ifficiency in 
produciron 
pUn and 
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dealing with this problem The Centre, of course, gets all the 
blame and each State demands all kinds of help from the 
Centre all the lime But the Centre is not an inexhaustible 
storehouse for everything needed It is only a co ordinating 
factor drawing sustenance from the States If the States fail to 
do their duty, the Centre cannot discharge us functions There 
has been far too much slackness in some of the Stales, more 
especially those that are called surplus States There has been 
hardly any teal auempi «v some States (not all) to profit by the 
increased production and to procure it Official machinery is 
weak and sometimes almost absent Apparently there is a fear 
that if any effective action is taken, the political consequences 
in the shape of votes may be undesirable The result is that the 
State takes little trouble itself and throws the blame upon the 
Centre This is a very unsatisfactory state of affairs 

8 U is not much good out blaming each other The point is 
that we have got to grip this situation and forget elections and 
everything else for the time being If we fail in doing so, then 
we automatically fail in everything else too later It )$ a matter 
for very serious consideration for each State how best to put 
forward all us energy m creating proper machinery for 
procurement and disiribution All our Grow More-Food 
schemes will founder, if that machinery is lacking The Central 
Government is perfectly prepared to assume responsibility 
wherever needed At present, it is in the unenviable position of 
responsibility for everything without power to do much 

9 You will forgive me for writing m this way and gent ralizing 
about the States I am trying to avoid mentioning particular 
Slates which have not come up to the mark Others, of course, 
have done well 1 should like to mention especially the way in 
which ihe SauraslUra Government met a serious flood siiuaiion 
With efficiency ! feel strongly that our government machinery 

10 Monshi uinbutrd IndusUtkorirlf Witricienqr m foo«l «olbr 
of a unifonn andcfficirni »y»ltincif ptocvimtwm anddisinbution 
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generally is not functioning as « should and this is particularly 
true of some of the States If we do not pull up now, we shall 
have to suffer very serious consequences 

10 While human beings suffer because of scarcity of food m 
some areas, it is at least as unfortunate that horses and cattle 
have suddenly been caused a great deal of hardship by the 
disappearance of gram from the market There has obviousi) 
been a breakdown in the arrangement for the distribution of 
gram There is little doubt that the gram is there, but it is not 
easily available Here again u a case of utter lack of co 
ordination in our work 

11 One of the facton which has led to the recent rise m pnees 
and hoarding is the talk of war This makes it all the more 
necessary for us to take effective steps to prevent profiteers and 
the like from making hay at 'the expense of the people 
generally I should like you to consider this aspect of the matter 
and take full powers to deal with the situation I have no doubt 
that strong measures will yield results Somehow, we have got so 
tied up with the mtncacies of the law that we cannot take any 
step without being entangled in it for months and years 

12 As you know, we had a visit from the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan to discuss the Kashmir problem with the U N 
representative, Sir Owen D«on*' The discussions yielded little 
result, and yet there is some hope '* We are exploring vanous 
avenues and Sir Owen Dixon has now gone to Pakistan 

11 FrDiT)20(oZ4Jiilyl9s0 

It s.f Owen Dixon proposed (I) wwhdrxwaj of forces by bolh Palusian 
India followed by the appotmmrni of poiiiKal aeenls by ihe United 
NaiKjni to admmmer and guard ihnnagh the local ornccts the nonhem 
approaches to the \ alley (2) replacement of the regular Cosemment of 
hmir and that of Arad Kashrmr by an adrrumstratise boily consisting of 
Ihe omcen of the Un.ied and (S) lonal pleb.K.ies m place of an 

cwraB picbnciie Though these propmab enabled Pakistan to retain some of 
h ‘’f aggression Indu was willing to consider the suggestion 

bui Palotan shos«^ no nnUngnew to think m terms of any setilemem 
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13 The Bengal situation will be discussed soon m 
Parliament ** I enclose a note prepared for the occasion which 
will give you some figures These are interesting and give us a 
better idea of what is happening there m regard to migrations 
than all the vague statements that are made The situation is 
far from satisfactory, but it is teitainly not nearly as bad as is 
painted Recently, a refugee conference was held m Delhi 
and I was amazed to read the speeches of some persons who 
ought to have spoken with a greater sense of responsibility 
Many of the proposals made there are fantastic and have no 
relation to facts” Whatever eke they might lead to, they would 
not help the unfortunate minorities who are suffering 

14 A trade delegation, headed by Shri P A Nanelwala,** 
will be going soon to Indonesia for the purpose of exploring 
the possibility of expanding trade with that country The 
delegation wiU also visit Malaya and Burma 

15 It has been decided that with effect from the I5th 
August, 1950. Indian coastal trade wll be reserved for Indian 
shipping companies The final elimination of foreign 
companies plying on the coast will take some months possibly a 
year 

13 From 7 10 9 August 1930 

14 Not pnnwd 

15 ll was held on 29 and 30 July under «he presidentship of Punishoitam 
DasTandon 

16 Punhotlam Das Tandon had suggested that a capital levy be imposed 
on pnvate property throughout the country and a certain proportion of such 
property acquired compuborrly to prcnide adequate compensation to the 
refugees S P hlookeqre argued that “if Pakistan continues to remain an 
Islamic state then (hose who demanded its formation but are stil) in India 
havetogotheie ’ 

17 The conference resolved that the Bengal problem could be solved either 
by umrtcaiion of Bengal or by planned eachanges of population lands and 
assets or by Pakuian yieldmgenough land as would help losettle those who 
had been dispUced The cosifrteiKe placed before the Government fifteen 
demands of the refugees and urged n to fulfil them within 'fourntonihs ~ 

18 (b 1900) FormaftyyearsmtheietviceofTaias a fnendof the Nehru 
fsnuly Secretary JswahstUlNehtuMecnionalFund 1980 85 

19 Thedelrgstronreathed IndonestaoitTSeptember 1950 
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16 Most of the States have been stni^glin^ with the problem 
of abolition of jagirdans and zamindans These are, of course, 
essential parts of Congress policy and programme and there has 
been already great delay in givmg effect to our promises We 
have been held up by the extraordinary mtncac) of the 
problem, more especially in regard to compensation Various 
States have proceeded on their o%m lines Some have got 
completely held up It is obvious that such a problem must be 
viewed as a whole and only then can effective steps be taken 
What sometimes happens is that a first step is thought of and 
the rest is left for future consideration High Courts sometimes 
intervene and declare State laws as ultra vtres It is clear that we 
have got to go through this programme of abolition of 
zamindans and to avoid all delay, for delay is dangerous 
Unfortunately, the law and the Constitution sometimes come m 
the way I think we could devise methods which are m 
conformity with the Constitution It is certain that if the law 
comes m the way. ultimately the law will have to be changed, 
because it u of the utmost imponance that this agranan reform 
should be put through 

17 The recent air disaster near Pathankot was a warning to 
us rherc is going to be a full enquiry into it ^V’e cannot 
afford to take the slightest ruk in air travel We have expanded 
our air services rapidly and with remarkable success Indeed 
we have done rather well and accidents have been few Bui that 
does not mean that we should grow complacent The growth of 
air services can only be based cm a sure foundation of security 

Yours sinccrel), 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


so Onirjul)' •njlouaiitiafiofthelmlrjnNaiionalAirv'ayvcmhrdon 
t» n.ghl from rvth, toSr.n»c« kiUinKall lbepa»wt>Rrr» and erfw 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

"Three days ago, 1 stood on the ramparts of the Red Fort of 
Old Delhi and a vast multitude was assembled in front of me 
We were celebrating the third anniversary of independence I 
spoke to them about vanous matters * and more particularly, 
about the food situation* But even as I spoke, the picture of 
this world of ours, to full of conflict and trouble and 
contradictions came up before me and then, the picture of my 
own Country with all the multiplicity of her ptoblems How to 
deal with these problems, how to surmount our difflcult'es, 
how to attain our objectives? And what were, after all, these 
objectives? Were we clear about them, or were we just groping 
about in the'dark between two worlds, one dead and the other 
yet to be born? Many of us worked hard enough and exhausted 
ourselves m this endeavour Were we working aright and was 
our work beating fiuit as n should? We put on a brave face to 
give confidence to ourselves and others, but sometimes doubts 
creep into our minds 

2 Three years is not a long time It is a very brief penod in a 
nation’s history And yet sometimes a nation may cover almost 


1 Addressing ihc nation on iJie Independence Day Nehru referred to 
event! in Bengal and the probterro created by food thortagei hoarding 
profiteering and the aciiviiies of anti social elemenn which threatened the 
peace and unity of the country lie aWoeapmsed h« tonttmover the rapidly 
delenoraimg iiiuation in Earl Aiia 

S Nehru attributed the continuing food icarcity to the condition! rreaied 
by (he War the paniinn of ibe country and the glowing population lie 
teneiateil h« Goveinnwni acomnuunnA totnaVe the rtjuntry lelf auKkieni m 
foodpiodueiKm and to cease aR food impont after 19M 
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an age m the course of a brief penod We measure time by the 
clock and the sun, but the real measurement lies in our own 
sensations and experiences, and during these brief three yean, 
we have had experience and sensation enough, often of a 
painful character Our achievements have been many and only 
the pervene will deny them And yet. the fact remains that, in 
spite of much in the way of achievement and work done, there 
IS a malaise and a sense of frustration among our people The 
days of flaming enthusiasm for a cause are long passed Even a 
moderate faith m the present and in the future is often lacking 
And so, the problem before us becomes essentially a 
psychological one, of how to capture the minds and hearts of our 
people, including ourselves and yoke them to constructive and 
satisfying effort at building up the nation It is foolish to grow 
pessimistic and not to appreciate fully the country's 
achievements It is equally foolish to be smug and complacent, 
when obviously things are not as they should be The malady is 
not of our country only but of the world, perhaps we are a little 
less affected by it than some other parts of the world 

S These thoughts came to me in the Red Fort of Old Delhi, 
which Itself was the embodiment of a bnght penod of India's 
past 1 spoke to the people and tned to convey to them the faith 
that was in me But I could not get away fiom the other side of 
the picture I spoke a little of the world situation, of the tragic 
happenings in Bengal and of other matters I spoke more 
especially about the food situation and rising pnees and the 
greed of people who wish to profit even at the cost of the 
nation I asked for support and co operation m fighting these 
anti-social elements who do not hesitate to injure the nation, 
provided only they get some individual or group profit out of it 

4 \\e have to progress in many directions for we are 

backward and have to make up rapidly for lost time and lost 
opponunity We discuss agncultural improvement, industrial 
progress housing health education and the problem of 
* n 1*^** necessary and has to be done. But behind it 

a lies the human factor, the character of the nation, and if this 
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goes Vfiong, then all else »s of Uttle worth 1 have sensed a 
process of detcnoration and dismtegration and faction and 
httle-tnmdedness asserting itself from day to day and affecting 
all our national activities The major problem for us. therefore, 
today IS how to deal with this deadening process, how to check 
It and put an end to it If we are not big enough to do so then 
others will have to make the attempt M Pnme Minuter, I feel 
a special responsibility and the burden grows heavier from day 
to day 

5 Nature has been unkind to us Just when we were 
expressing satisfaction at the progress made on the food front 
and the fine harvests, there came flood and havoc, or lack of 
ram or excess of it. and cyclone, and now, a great earthquake 

Assam * There has also been another very senous railway 
disaster near Banaras* And yet. 1 do not mind much the 
vaganes of nature We can fight them and overcome them, if 
we do not go contrary to the laws of nature It is the human 
factor that counts most 

6 We havejust had anemeigency session of Parliament * Its 
mam purpose was to consider the mtemaiional situation, and 
more especially, the recent happenings in Korea, where war is 
being waged There was a full debate on the Korean situation 
and, in spite of many cmicisms from vanous points of view,® 
there was a general acceptance of Government's policy There 
was also a full debate* on the Bengal situation and the Indo 
Pakistan Agreement of Apnl 8th A third, and very important 
matter, which came up before Parliament was the necessity of 
emergency legislation empowering Covernmett to take 


3 The eanhquaVe on Augun c«uw4 heitry km of life and vidnpread 
dima^ ipreially m Upper Auam 

4 In a colluion between a ptaenget tram and a goods tram on IS Aug>ui 
near Moglulsarst SSpenontwerekiUedandrOOinjured 

5 fromSlJutj lolS 1950 

6 In ihe debate, some members cnlKiml rhe Government for the pobey of 
'rveutralitj” and olhen for their potityof '’appeasement ” 

7 Ftocn7ta9Aupail9SO 
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deterrent steps against hoarding fixidgrains, rise m price, etc ® 
There was almost unanimous support of this m Parliament 
When I referred to this matter in my speech from the Red Fort, 
there was an immediate response from the people It is clear 
that the people expect Government to take strong action, and if 
we fail, the responsibility must be ours 

7 India has taken no special step during the last fortnight m 
regard to the Korean affair We have tned to adhere to our 
policy of supporting the U N resolution on Korea and, at the 
same time, not commuting ourselves to any extension of it m 
any way There are frequent references m the press of India 
initiating some other step* Most of these are wrong We are 
naturally anxious and eager to help m the maintenance of 
peace and m preventing the Korean war from developing into a 
world war But vve have felt that the time is not ripe for any 
positive step to that end I believe that India’s attitude, though 
It has not brought forth any obvious fruit, has undoubtedly 
been a great factor in preventing funher deienoraiion of a bad 
situation Almost everyone recognizes our integnty of purpose 
and our intense desire for peace, even though many may not 
agree with what we do I think it would be perfectly true to say 
that India s prestige stands high in the wotid today and vast 
numbers of people everywhere look to India to save the 
situation Whether we can do so or not, 1 cannot say But we 
shall endeavour to do our best 

8 The war situation in South Korea is bad at present from 
the point of view of the United Nations It will, no doubt, 
improve but that will take time We have to consider, however, 
not only the war situation but possible developments in the 

8 Paibament passed on H Aircw I9S0 the Essrniial Supplies (Temporary 
^^ers) Amendment Bill whKh |>■•>«nlled for drastic punishment of hosrden 
offoodgrairu cotton ie«iIcsai»do«lietesseniial goods 

9 For example TAe //mdiuion Xime>of4 August reponed that (here was 
ipeculanon in infomied circles m Lamdon that India would propose at the 
Cftiifd Nations with Soviet and Chmesetuppon. a mediation commission for 
reaching a settlement in Korea and Taiwan 
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future and what our objective should be m regard to Korea 
Merely a negative attitude is not good enough It « clear that 
the Korean problem will not be solved just by military 
measures h is clear also that finally it will be for the people of 
Korea to decide upon their future We have to take care in the 
present to avoid doing anything which might come in the way 
of a future settlement That is difficult when war breaks out, 
because war produces us own logic and the consequences that 
flow from It come m the way of the objectives we had aimed at 
New problems anse and violence and hatred blind people’s 
minds 


9 There is some hope now that the Korean war will not 
spread out m the near future But the peril has not passed by 
any means and Formosa stands out as a danger point The 
Chinese Government and people are bent on taking possession 
of Formosa and if they try lodoso, there is bound to be conflict 
on a bigger scale Tibet also is no longer secure and there are 
rumours of a Chinese invasion of ii Whatever the rights and 
wrongs may be in regard to Tibet, we are convinced that ns 
future should be settled by peaceful means and we have 
impressed our viewpoint upon the Chinese Covemmeni " 


10 Tlie debate on the Bengal situation led to many speeches, 
some of them often passionate m tone, expressing entirely 


10 On I Jinuarr 19 j 0 it hid t>evn(>fnciaQr announced (hat the liberation 
of Tibet w»» one of the mam tssVa oT ihe ^ople a Liberation Armv On 1 
Aii^u General Qiu Teh aaid |hai ihe “war of Lberation” wai not yet over 
because «e uitl hare to liberate Tibn and Formosa ” On & AuJ^uw General 
Liu PoChin uaird that Ctima intendrrl to march on Tibet at ancaitydaie 

11 K M FaniLLar met the Oiineae Vke Forerjpt Minuter on 15 August 
1950 at Belong and communicated the Indian viewpotni 
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varying viewpoints'* Parliament did not pass any positive 
resolution on the subject and it may be said that they agreed 
generally with the Government s policy Yet, there were many 
strong cntics There is no doubt that there is not only much 
dissatisfaction but a feeling of apprehension also in regard to 
Bengal This has led some people to making proposals which 
seem to me completely impractical and objectionable I dealt 
with this matter in my speech in the House These differences 
arise from the premises and objectives being different It is, 
therefore necessary for clarity of thought and definition of 
objective We have repeatedly declared that we are opposed to 
communalism And yet m our thinking and action we are often 
influenced by the communal outlook That way danger lies I 
have been more troubled by this than any other matter in 
India We can meet and fight an external enemy But what are 
we to do when the enemy is within ourselves and in our own 
minds and hearts^ 1 think u has become essential for the 
Congress to lay down specifically and precisely what our 
approach is to this communal problem in all iis aspects Are we 
to adhere to the old Congress policy or should wt drift in the 
direction of communalism and revivalism^ It is no good our 
trying to slur over this question or lo bypass it because it is 

12 S P Mookrr]rrb<li?\cdihaiexchangeorpopu]ationoncominuna1IinCT 
or cruion of temtoty by Paiuian was ihe lotution lo the problem being 
faced in Bengal While Thakuidav Bhargava and H V Kamath nipponed 
Mookerjee N Ccpaluwami Ayyangar and Shankarrao Deo mamiaine^ lhat 
condiiiona m Bengal bad improved MIowing the Delhi Agreement 
Shyamanandan Sahaya did not agree with Mookerjee a luggesiiona but agreed 
with Sucheta Kripabni and Arun Oiandra Cuba that the Delhi Agreement had 
failed m ici chief object of iiuullsng confidence among the minoniies ai 
Hinds, reftued to return to Ea« Bengal Renuka J^iy demanded more 
effective tiept to rehabQiiaie refugee* K T Shah appealed to Government lo 
eiuuw that minontie, in Pakistanbved with honour and for that purpoae they 
^ou appeal to the United Nauoo* lewftloeeonomicanctioruorevengoio 

13 Nehrvj on 9 August desenbed Mookeijee a proposals to solve tbe problem 
M aniasiic *nd contrary to Congtesa nteal* and pnnciple. He Mid that his 
UovrTOmeni would flghi to the uimoM “whether m ihc council chamber or in 
* ' P'^ce". the idea frf cession of lemtory by Pakistan and 

eschange of population 
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inconvenient There must be a clear decision either way and 
the Congress and the Government must follow that decision 

11 1 shall not write to you much about the Bengal situation, 
because you must have read a great deal of what was said m the 
House on this subject The situation iS undoubtedly grave At 
the same time, there is a tendency to exaggerate it and make it 
appear worse thanit is Ishouldlike to share with you some new 
information that we have received about the migrations We 
have daily over 7,000 Hindu migrants coming from East Bengal 
to West Bengal and also about S.OOO Hindu migrants returning 
from West Bengal to East Bengal These figures are rather 
misleading because they apply to all kinds of travellers and not 
to migrants as such On a careful check being made, we 
distovered that a large number of people going m either 
direction were not migrants at all They were ordinary travellers 
between one country and the other Then there were a 
considerable number of smugglers crossing the border 
frequently Thirdly, many refugees themselves v.ent backwards 
and forwards several times, some of them as many as eight 
times All this helped to swell the number of those who are 
migrating We are having a further and more detailed check 
made But even so, it is clear that the number of migrants m 
either direction was much less than we had imagined at first It 
IS big enough still, but the number at any rate now appears to 
be more amenable to control 

12 But there is absolutely no room for complacency and the 
situation continues to be full of possible danger A continuing 
influx for a considerable time itself creates difficuU problems 
and explosive situations Behind this lie passions ard 
prejudices, fear and apprehension, and emoiional reactions on 
both sides We cannot directly control what happens in 
Balustan And much that happens there is not good But we 
ought to be able to control what happens m India and thereby 
affect the situation in Pakistan, 1 am convinced that if v>e had 
the situation m hand completely on our side, we would develop 
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enough strength and authonty to influence powerfully what 
happens on the other side It is necessary that we should not 
wait passively on events but try to meet their challenge 
coiutnictively and with faith 

13 The two Central Mmisiers of India and Pakistan, 
appomted specially to help in the implementation of the 
Agreement of Apnl 8th, 1950. Shn Biswas and Dr Malik came 
to Delhi early this month ** With them came the Chairmen of 
the Minonty Commissions of East Bengal and West Bengal’® 
as well as the two Chief Secretanes of the two provinces ” We 
had full discussions in Delhi and then they all left for Karachi, 
where further discussions were held As a result of all these 
discussions, a numberofdecmons were arrived at '* These have 
just been published m the press '* They deal practtcally vnth 
many of the problems that trouble us from day to day m Bengal 
and th^ suggest ways of dealing with them They are 
comprehensive and detailed and approach the problem from a 
practical point of view If these decisions are given effect to, asl 
op* t *y will be, they should go far towards improving the 
f'luation Among these, there is a suggestion that there 
would be continuous and sustained propaganda about the 
colons arrived at m the Indo Pakistan Agreement and 
su equently This is important so that people might know 
raactly vvhat we have jointly decided It is important abo. from 
e pyc ological point of view, lo make people feel that we are 
tacUing. not without success, this difficult problem In this 
'‘ork.Gov cmments should of coune take a full share, but it is 


11 

>6 KP 

n Am Ahmfd and S N Ray 

Mmmm '® August at Katich* ihe two 

prop«l» la ihn,« *, to cberk communal violence rwiore 

recoverrand n-u * •» ikew home* tighten the pnxedure for 
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not entirely governmental vn>rk The press and other non 
officials have at least an equally important part to play There 
have been recently some goodmll missions going from India to 
Pakistan and vice versa These missions have done a great deal 
of good 1 commend to your Government that they might 
initiate and encourage publicity and propaganda of this type 

H Among the recent decisions arrived at. there are those 
relating to urban and rural property and to the requisitioning 
and de-requisuioning of houses*? Importance has naturally 
been attached to the recovery and restoration of abducted 
women Fortunately this problem is of relatively small 
dimensions in Bengal 

15 Parliament has recently passed the Displaced Persons 
CClaims)Act, 1950** This wasmeant to invite and verify claims 
of displaced penons to urban immovable property left over m 
West Pakistan It o necessary that such claims should be 
received and carefully checked before we can take any funhw 
steps in the matter *nie evacuee property problem has been a 
very difficult one and has exercised the min^ of a large number 
ofpeople No solution has yet been arrived at But there is just 
a glimmer of hope now that some solution may be found It 
must be remembered that, in law and in ihebry, all evacuee 
properties, whether in Western Pakistan or in East Punjab, 
Delhi and elsewhere, stiH belong to their original owners, even 
though they are m the possession of a Custodian We should 
like to settle them as soon as possible with refugees Before that 
an agreement with Pakistan on thts issue » necessary Meanwhile 
It u important that v»c should be ready with our own daia, and 
hence the necessity for receiving claims and verifying them, in 
so far as is possible. 

20 Ii WM agrred that the Cownumrnu oC East and West and 

Asum should immediately assume necessary powers to have urban and rural 
property restored to the on^nal ow n ers oit their return 

21 The Act pawed on IS May I9M provided for the legxitraiion and 
venfxaiion of claims of dupbeed personam respect of immovable pi up e ii y m 
Pabstan 
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16 Indo Pakistan relations hase got stuck up over many 
matters apart from those referred to above There :s the 
question of canal waters and the exchange ratio, which affects 
all our trade This matter of the exchange may soon come up 
before the International Monetary Fund If there is a 
satisfactory decision there, it will go some way towards 
improving the trade between India and Pakistan and relieving 
many other tensions such as in railway traffic 

17 Then there IS the old question of Kashmir We have had 
repeated talks with Sir Owen Dixon, the LI N representative 
and he has then gone to Karachi Thus far I regret to say, 
these talks have not yielded any substantial result You will 
remember that we are all committed to the basic policy of the 
people of Kashmir deciding their own future We have said 
that nght from the beginning and we adhere to it When the 
Secunty Council decided in favour of a plebiscite, we accepted 
this decision Later conflict came m regard to certain 
preliminary conditions which have to be agreed to before a 
plebiscite could take place We insisted that all Pakistan 
regular and irregular forces must be withdrawn from the whole 
of Jammu and Kashmir state and the so called 'Azad Forces 
should be disbanded and disarmed We made certain other 
suggestions also and it was subject to all these suggestions that 
we accepted the Security Councils resolution This was made 
perfectly clear not only m our written communications, but also 
in the speech which Shri B N Rau delivered before the 
Secunty Council** We went as far as we could, but we refused 
to permit Pakistan to profit by its aggression or to have 
anything to do with the plebiscite That was a matter between 
us and the United Nations 

18 There was no agreement on this issue and the matter went 
back to the Secunty Council Thereupon Sir Owen Dixon was 
sent as a kind of a mediator He ined to bndge these 
differences in regard to an overall plebiscite for the whole state 
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He failed to do so Then, in accordance with the Security 
Council resolution he tned to e^ilore other possibilities of 
solving the problem In brief, these were a partial plebiscite 
and other arrangements by agreement m regard to the 
remaining areas We vsere not enamoured of this approach, 
nevertheless, we told Sir Owen Dixon that we were prepared to 
consider it provided the other party i e Pakistan, was also so 
prepared We now understand that Pakistan has put forward 
certain conditions which are quite impossible for us to accept 
So the deadlock continues and there appears to be little hope of 
removing it in the near future 

19 All of you, or most of you, will be coming to Delhi soon to 
attend a conference on food and nse in pnces*^ This is a 
matter of the utmost moment as our whole economy and future 
depend upon u There are two major aspects of this problem 
One is the policy of controls and how to give effect to it. the 
other IS how to deal with peop’e who flout and break our laws 
and rules, who indulge in black marketing and who 
deliberately raise pnees whenever they have the chance to do 
so As regards controls, it must be clearly understood that, m 
existing circumstances the principal controls cannot possibly 
be removed Some people vaguely imagine that many of our 
troubles are due to controb It is true that controls bnng a 
measure of corruption But it is equally true that to remove 
controls would be to mute disaster Therefore, there must be 
no doubt on this point 

20 We live on the verge of a possible world war If to the 
misfortune of humanity this comes, then it v\ould be 
exceedingly difncuU for us to impon any foodstuffs We shall 
have to make the best of what wc have got or what we can grow 
This IS patent enough, but it requires repetition Wc have got 


23 Fakislsn t>esidnie^Kingtnd»Atpnor%cc^jiiancTortheprafvwiU also 
trunirdihat ihfU N forvneniniMrdtenhihrholdiniccifapIrbisciiethouMbe 
assmrd by thrI*akiM am and Indian formon ike basa of equably 
w-iiAv rrorctftV'yji 
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into the easy habit of getting food from abroad, even though 
that hascost us vast sums of money When we cannot get it from 
abroad, what will we do? It is tune that we considered this 
question from this point of view of a war emergency, and that 
all of us, whether we are producers or consumers, officials or 
non officials, sellers or buyers, should become cnsis minded in 
this respect and deal with this situation in a spint of urgency 
The only possible way for us to pull through is to pool our 
resources and to apportion them justly No State can function 
for Itself and forget its neighbour It is natural for each State to 
think of itself first But if u does so to the injury of other States, 
then it IS serving the cause of India badly The surplus States 
must also tighten their belts like the others and give generously 
of their abundance to the other States Effective procurement 
thus becomes essential Some States have efficient sjstems of 
procurement, others have given little thought to this or, at any 
rate, have not produced results That is not good enough 
Indeed, even within a State we have seen scarcity while there is 
still food with people who hoard in the hope of profit This kind 
of ih.ng must be made impossible You will no doubt discuss 
these matters at the conference m Delhi I hope that that 
conference will not consist merely of lengthy speeches but will 
show an earnest approach bv men determined to face and 
overcome this crisis at whatever cost Many people think m 
terms of the general elections to come next year Perhaps that is 
difficult to avoid But failure to meet a crisis with all us 
dreadful consequences will affect those elections far more than 
any system of procurement however hard that may be 


21 The other aspect of this problem relates not only to food 
but to other essential commodities and the nsc in prices Prices 
have recently risen chiefly because of rumours of war as also 
because of irresponsible statements made by some people A 
Member of Parliament” stated the other day that famine was 
coming to Bengal That statement had no justification But it 

25 Laxmi Kant Maitra feanng tepuntonot IWS faminrcondiiions trroir 
umber of amcirs m the Benjialpress at this tone 
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produced its evil effect and immediately led to hoarding, 
thus bringing about a crisis How are we to deal with these 
hoarders and anti social dealers? Recent legislation has given 
authority to Parliament to deal with this matter and has laid 
down heavy penalties for offenders What is more necessary, 
however, is some speedy method of catching and punishing 
those who offend 1 trust that these methods will soon be 
evolved m consultation with you and other Chief Ministers 

22 The recent incidents m Gwalior, resulting in firing and 
the deaths of some students, naturally distressed many people 
The dei~iands of the students were trivial and there should have 
been no occasion for any conflict But these demands were a 
mere excuse for trouble This could be seen from the fact that a 
student demonstration developed later into communal attacks 
We have thus to deal with situations which ate apparently 
innocuous but which are perverted to wrong ends by mischievous 
people Nevertheless it is no credit to a government who have 
to resort to firing frequently It shows a lack of awareness and 
inefficiency in dealing with a growing situation There is going 
to be a full enquiry in the Gwalior affair 

2S The recent railway accident near Moghalsarai has been a 
most painful and distressing affair^ Sabotage is again feared 
though we do not yet know for certain It is a terrible thing for 
any person to indulge m this kind of crime which means death 
and grievous injury to so many 

24 You will have learnt that three more Deputy Mmisten 
have been appointed at the Centre” It is possible that there 
might be some additions to them m the future 

25 rhe Election Commissioner has sent me a long note about 
his work He had pomied out that some of the Stales are 

:6 Sn-anir p I6S 

27 On II I9S0 O P KamurVar Major CrnemI ttimalunchji and 

5 N Tlura^ham were appomird Drpuip Minuten for Commette IVffncr 
stMlVViitVA MwvnawiPwtmvfervmyi 
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moving very slowly and have not even yet sent their tentative 
proposals for dividing the State into units for constituencies 
The Parliamentary Advisory Committee for each State has also 
been very dilatory This is most unfortunate and I would beg of 
you to expedite the work of the Election Commission 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chiel Minister,* 

You will remember that at the Chief Ministers Conference held 
in New Delhi recently,' there was some discussion as to how we 
should deal with people who act in a manner prejudicial to the 
maintenance of supplies, that is those who hoard, raise prices or 
indulge in black marketeenng Various penalties were suggest- 
ed But special attention was drawn to the power to keep such 
persons m detention The Preventive Detention Act 1950 (No 
IV of 1950) was passed by Parliament m February last This 
deals with preventive detention and. among other things, it 
specially mentions that the Central Government or the State 
Government may (a) if satisfied with respect to any person that 
with a view to preventing him from acting m any manner 
prejudicial to (i) the defence of India, the relations of India 
with foreign powers, or the security of India, or (ii) the sccunty 
of the State or the maintenance of public order, or (m) tht 
maintenance of supplies and services essential to the 
community, or (b) if satisfied with respect to any person who is 
a foreigner within the meaning of the Foreigners Act, 19'4K 
(XXXI of 1946). that with a view to regulating his continued 
presence m India or with a view to making arrangements for his 
expulsion from India, it is necessary so to do. make an order 
directing that such person be detain^ 


*A triirr in adilimm to ihe FonmahtlY Lrilrn 

i I'hr cvnfrrrnce lo cnniMlrr iIht fiira) tiiuaiion inrt un<lrf (he 
chainnansSipof Nrhru fmn 19 to 21 Auxuu 19^ 
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It was the general opinion ai the Chief Ministers' Conference 
that this power of detention should be exercised m dealing with 
people interfering with supplies, etc I have little doubt that if 
we use this power of detention in this way, it would act as a 
powerful deterrent I am also sure that public opinion would 
approve of it 1 he Courts have looked with some suspicion on 
detention orders and care should be taken that the necessities 
of the law are fulfilled 1 feel that State Governments should 
consider this matter icarefuUy and take steps under this Act 
wherever found necessary ^ 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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1 September, 1950 


My dear Chief Mmmer, 

I imagine that India has set up some kind of a new record, not a 
record to be proud of It is a record of disaster and calamity, 
one following another in quick succession, bringing sorrow and 
misery to vast numbers of human beings Lack of ram in South 
India and ebewhere spoiled our crops, and then came an 
abundance of it, so much that heavy floods descended over 
sast areas This has happened m Onssa. m Bihar and in 
Uuar Pradesh and thousands of villages have been almost 
washed away We do not even yet know the full extent of this 
disaster m which miUtons of people are involved Over and 
above all this, there was the great earthquake of Assam * which 
experts tell us, is an even bigger one than the Bihar earthquake 
of the thirties* This earthquake has not only Shaken up the 
surface of the earth m Upper Assam, but has changed the 
physical features of that atea It » said that some hilts have 
disappeared and risers have changed their counes People lie 
cut off and marooned and are difTicuIt of access W’e try to feed 
them by dropping food from the air Mow far we succeed in 
reaching all of them, it is difficult to say 1 am going to Assam 
in three daj-s time * to see personally this new shape of that 
comer of our country and to confer vvith our colleagues there as 
to what should be done m ihewayof relief and rehabilitation 

t Screnfr p 165 

I AnTinbqmVf t.f i^rfr imrndiy on 15 January 195-1 causnl ffitairr km 
oflitr amt wiilnprrvl daniaxr lopitiprfly hi Bihar 
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2 Relief and rehabiliiation These words have become our 
daily and hourly companions dunng the last three years \Ve 
started a Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation nearly three 
years ago because of the vast number of refugees who came over 
to India That stream of refugees has never wholly ceased 
and, as you know, there was another flood of them after 
February of this year in Bengal That flood subsided laier, but 
the stream continues While we tackled with all our might, 
and. with only partial success, the great problem of the 
refugees from Western Pakistan, and thought that at last we 
were seeing some light, ibis fresh exodus has occurred in 
Bcnga* And now, after we have battled with man s folly and 
fear and greed, we have to meet nature red m tooth and claw 
The prospect is overwhelming and yet it does no good to feel 
overwhelmed And the only way to look upon it is to considtr it 
a challenge to our manhood and our courage and capacity to 
work Many of you, to whom I address this leiier, are dealing 
with these problems of scarcity and flood and earthquake, and 
your hands are overfull. 1 can only assure you that the Central 
Government will give you every assistance ihai it can in nu eting 
ihis difficult situation We are forced tu think, more tlian ever 
that our only safety and security lie m pulling together and in 
the fullest co operation between all the States and the Centre 

3 You came here some days ago for ihc Chief Ministers 
Conference to consider the food situation and the rise iii 
prices* This conference I felt was diflerent from ihe many 
confeteticcs we have held previously there was a sense of 
urgency of crisis, of dangers ahead which had lo be iiicl and 
met effecmcly lest we perish and tlicrerori this conference 
was a business like one and ilicrc was iioi much oraioiy hui 
quiet discussion and unanimous conclusions* l\e realiicd, 

4 p 17$ 
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what of course we ought to have realised long ago, that the 
fullest co-ordination is necessary in regard to our food policy as 
well as our control policy, and no State can think of itself at the 
cost of others We came to certain conclusions about food and 
we decided to take strong measures to check hoarding and 
profiteering in food as well asm certain other necessaries of life 
It IS ourmisfortunethatthesocialsenseisnot strong among many 
of our people, and is specially not evident among the class that 
deals in these goods This lack of social sense might be tolerated 
m normal times to some extent But when crisis comes and 
large numbers of people suffer because of the anti social 
activities of a few. then the time has come to cry a halt That 
time has now come In accordance with the decisions taken at 
the Chief Ministers’ Conference, an ordinance is being issued 
soon* This ordinance is seriously meant and has to be acted 
upon If even this fails to prevent hoarding and black 
marketing and consequent rise in prices, then other steps will 
have to be taken which may nqt be agreeable to matiy people 
Laws and rules and regulations are made for the security and 
advancement of (he people If that security is challenged 
progress stopped and m fact people lack more and more the 
very basic necessities of life, then there is something wrong 
about the law or the rule or the people who give effect to that 
law or rule Certain minimum results have to be achieved at 
whatever cost If they are not achieved under the existing laws, 
then laws have to be changed, because the very basis and object 
of those laws has failed v 

4 1 commend to you, therefore, with all earnestness the 

resolutions passed by the Chief Ministers* Conference and the 
subsequent steps taken by the Government of India in regard to 
food and rise in prices and the punishment of offenders There 
should be no weakness or softness in our application of these 


6 llir Su|<|<ly aiiJ I’ritrs of CimhIs Ordinance (I9MI) of 2 Srpirmbrr I9 j 0 
madt Kvur Ilf cadi iiimMa iitdi^aiory fixed the maximum |iricc-$ a> on IS 
June fur crnaiii anich-a like infant fiaidx larur Iilailrx bulbs and bic>clrs 
and |>r<rc kIcxI fiM drastic |iuil>\linsmmf iMiaicfrrs and |>n>riicen 
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new measures, for to show slackness in this grave matter is to 
exhibit our incompetence and our heedlessness to the public 
good Man) people think of the elections to come and are 
afraid of taking strong measures lest they become unpopular 
But elections will be won or lost not because of any measures 
that we may take or not take^ but because of the results 
achieved or not achieved Every State therefore must gear 
itself up on a war basis to meet an emergency which is certainly 
not less than that of a war It is a war that we fight for the good 
of our people against human indolence and greed It is also a 
war against the disasters that nature has thrust upon us ft is 
with this sense of urgency and crisis and with an outlook of war 
in this respect that we must face these problems I have little 
doubt that we can solve them if we bring the nght spint m our 
tasks 

5 Unhappil), even m this grave crisis domestic and 
international, many of our people still think of and waste their 
energy over factional struggles That is a greater weakness than 
any that hostile nature or a foreign enemy can bring about I 
am not referring here m detail to the various steps that we have 
taken or that we or you have declared that we shall take You 
have been informed, of these separately’ What I wish to lay 
stress on is the development of that stem and unbending spint 
which IS a necessary prelude to any big and effective action, 
and also that spint of mutual co operation to fight a common 
peni 

6 I have spoken about all our domestic penis and disasters 
They are'bad enough But m addition to that we have to face 
grave international penb The Korean war goes on It is 
confined to a relatively small country, but already it has 
resulted m all the horrors of war involving the butchery of vast 
numbers of human beings Doctors fight for the patient, and 
meanwhile the patient dies There was aggression m Korea and 
if we allow aggression to take place unchallenged, then we let 

7 itrmtS 
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loose evil forces all over the world So aggression has to be met 
and we gave our support to this decision of the United Nations 
But that was only part of the answer and the real question as to 
what should be done and how, and what we shall aim at in 
Korea or beyond, remains yet unanswered Our representative 
m the Security Council, Shn B N Rau, has tried valiantly to 
find some way out of this tangle with little success,^ except that 
even our critics realire that India stands for peace and will not 
allow herself to be swept away by the passions that consume so 
many other countries today 

7 Korea is important in itself, a country of thirty million 
people, recently freed and now m a kind of death agony But 
the importance of this war is much more because it is intimately 
connected with the Great Power conOK-ts of the world Hence 
the fear that it may spread and involve the whole world in a 
common rum Probably there is not any great chance of this 
war spreading in the near future But that does not in any way 
lessen the grav ity of the situation 

8 Formosa has been very much in the picture latel>* We 
have felt all along, ever since the outbreak of hostilities m 
Korea, that to associate Formosa m any way with this was 
wrong and dangerous It was a challenge to the new China 
which, according to us and all those who have recognized this 

8 On M August 1980 Riu inibnnallr lhat ihp Security Council 

appoint a comnnllcr of its non perTnanem cnembris to itudy ill peace 
proposals and resolutions and aubmn ns rrcommrndalions by a specified 
date The proposal was abandoned because of ihe lack of tuppon from 
members m the Security Council though it received lukewarm auppon from 
France. Yugoslavia and Egvpi The Vnaed States represrniaiive wanted ihe 
planiobe based on the resolution of 25Junewhich was not agreeable lo Rau and 
the Soviet reprewncativT 

9 On 24 August 1950 the Teoples Republic of China infoiiiMd ilie 
Piesident of ihe Security Council that Trumans slaiemetu of 27 Juii> lu 
prevent liberation of Taiwan" ronsmuirrl an aimni avKirt'KHt on ihe 
lerniory of China and violation of tlw II N Oiarler On 29 Aiiguvr tlie 
Security Council rejected llie Soviet draft proposal inviting the People i 
Republic of China loespress ns virwsanTaiwan 
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China, had a right to Formosa if not immediately then in the 
near future Recent developments, including a statement fay 
General MacAnhur’* and President Truman’s objection to it,** 
have indicated the two powerful tendencies in the U S There is 
the tendency of the militansis for war anyhow and anywhere 
1 here is also the wiser tendency of the President and the State 
Department to cheeV this madness In China there is powerful 
reaction to all this and great popular excitement over Formosa 
It IS believed there that Formosa is just a base for the invasion of 
China and the fact that the remnants of the Kuomintang 
regime are still in Formosa and challenge China and are given 
protection, is a constant'imtani to the Chinese Government 
and people It is more than an irritant, it fills them with fear 
and when people are excited and afraid, anything may happen 

9 We have endeavoured with all earnestness and with such 
strength as we possess to counsel moderation to all the parties 
concerned We have suggested to the U 5 that a clear 
declaration about Formosa would ease the situation We have 
suggested to the Chinese Government that any injudicious or 
provocative step would be dangerous and should therefore be 
avoided Fortunately for us, our bona ftdts and imegruy in this 
matter are, I believe recognized by all parties But our 
influence is limited and the part of the peacemaker is always 
difficult 


10 Oneral MacAnhur in a scsioncnl on 27 August calM for firm aclion by 
chc Unitnl Slam againsi ihc aiiriiipisof tVniilri China lo lake over Taiwan 
onrhe pica lhai Taiwan was vital to tbr Western Pacific defence system of the 
United Slam and ns loss lo the ConununiHS would make war inevitable Its 
repudiation by President Truman on the same day led to the withdrawal of 
the statement 

It DouglasMacAnhurdSSO I9M) Oanmander in Chief of all American 
and Filipino forces in East Asia IWl 51 after Japanese surrender in 1»15 
became Allied Commander of Japan lift I95t Commander ufthe U N forces 
m Korea June I9SO-Apnl 1951 

12 Truman stated that his deenron on June 27 to ask the United Stairs fleet 
to defend Taiwan was motivated by the sole detiie of taking an impaiiial 
neuiraluinx action" against both Chinese Ownmunisis and the Nationalist 
foeces and not with a vww to acquireaipnial posit nm for the United States 
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10 We are convinced now as we were before that it is of vital 
importance that the Peoples’ Government of China should be 
admitted to the United Nations TTiis demand has not emerged 
from the Korean war nor is it in any sense a bargain for 
something else Nevertheless, it has a powerful effect on the 
Korean situation as it has on the international situation The 
Security Council has thus far refused to admit China Within 
three weeks the General Assembly of the United Nations will 
begin us session at Lake Success'* A strong delegation from 
China IS on its way there and probably the most important 
question before the Assembly will be that of the admission of 
China If the Assembly also refuses to admit China, then 
serious consi quences for the United Nations are likely to follow 
The United Nations rnay well cease to be what it has so far 
been We ate facing therefore a very critical session of the U N 

11 At this session there are other very important matters also 
which affect us intimately There will be the South African 
Indian issue and the Security Council will probably again 
consider Kashmir Sir Owen Dixons mission has failed 1 
explained at some length at a press conference as to what Sir 
Owen Dixon's proposals were and whv we could not accept 
them In brief. Sir Owen tned hi$ best to bring about an over 
all plebiscite in the whole state We all accepted the principle, 
but we again got stuck on (he conditions which were to govern 
the plebiscite This idea of the overall plebiscite was therefore 
given up by Sir Owen Dixon and he proposed a partial ' 
plebiscite This meant that certain areas of the slate, where the 
people’s opinion was perfectly clear and without doubt might 
be allotted to India or Pakistan, as the case may be In regard 


IS From l95cpienibfr 19S0 

H On 24 AugxiM 1950 Nehru rani (hat he was prepared lo have the 
queiuon examined on menu from any point of view "practical lejfal and 
constiiulKinal " lie detenbed Dixon t proposal for replacement of Kashmir 
Covrmment by an U N aulhotiiy pending the holdaig of a limited 
pIcbiKite, a* “eairaofdinanly inogwal , “an Alice in Wonderland buuneu 
andapropnatfor*‘appeaaemrntofiheaggmsor ' 
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to other and doubtful areas, there should be a plebiscite This 
meant m effect a partition of the state vuth a plebiscite in the 
Valley of Kashmir plus possibly some other minor areas It was 
difficult for us to swallow this bitter pill because it meant 
accepting and acknowledging the success of aggression in some 
measure Nevertheless for the sake of peace we said that v*e 
would be prepared to consider this proposal Pakistan would 
not even commit itself to that extent Before we could discuss 
this proposal in any detail, we were informed that it was an 
essential prerequisite of the plebiscite in the Valley, that the 
present Government of Kashmir should be put out of 
commission and the Plebiscite Administrator or some other 
U N representatne should have full administrative control 
over the Valley This was to last about six months This seemed 
to us an extraordinary condition Not only was the aggressor 
given some areas of Kashmir state but in the Valley itself the 
existing Government was to be pushed out lo please the 
aggressor and to give him greater chance of success m the 
proposed plebiscite This was something to which we could 
never agree from any point of view It would have been a gross 
betrayal of (he Government and the people of Kashmir and a 
breach of the many pledges that we have given to them as well 
as to our people It would have meant the final triumph of 
aggression 1 expressed my great surprise lo Sir Owen Dixon 
that such a proposal could possibly have been made 

12 Kashmir will now go to the Security Council and there 
arc indications that Pakistan » building up a big case about it 
as vtell as about other mailers in dispute such as canal waters 

15 So far as the evacuee property question is concerned, my 
colleague Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar is making another 
attempi lo gei an early solution There » some faint hope lliai 
we might succeed If wi do not we have decided to ask for 
aibitration lliis would mean that each party appoints an 
arbiiraior and they should choose a third 

The Seturuy Council me, on « September 1950 to twwrder Sir 0*en 
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14 In Bengal the situation remains much the same, though 
perhaps it will not be incorrect to say that there is a slight 
improvement There is an improvement m the number of 
people coming away from East Bengal Gradually the gap 
between those who come away and those who go back is 
lessening The average of the last two weeks has been a net 
exodus from Elast Bengal of about 600 daily, that is, after 
subtracting those who are going back to East Bengal This 
refers to non-MusIims only Withm East Bengal, conditions are 
still very far from satisfactory and we continue to receive 
complaints of dacouies, molestation of women, etc The chief 
trouble appears to be that the lower rungs of the admmtatration 
there do not function properly, either because of lack of 
competence or lack of will The two Central Ministers, Shri 
Biswas and Dt Malik, are doing good work You must have 
seen the new batch of agreements in regard to the Bengal 
situation which have been arrived at between India and 
Pakistan This is one further step m the right direction 

15 The new Chinese Ambassador*^ is coming to New Delhi 
soon He is accompanied by a large retinue It is evident that 
the new Government of China attaches considerable 
importance to their Embassy in New Delhi and to their 
relations with India Soon after the Chinese Ambassador comes 
here he will meet representatives of the nbet Government in 
New Delhi '* India has been greatly interested m the future of 
Tibet Our position has been that we recognize the suzerainty 
of China over Tibet, but at the same time we believe that Tibet 
should retain her full autonomy Further that the special trade 
and other interests that India has in Tibet should continue We 
have been trying for some months past to help a peaceful 


1C Seeanir pp 170 171 

17 Yuan Chung hum (19061956) China i Ambassador to India 
1950 1956 

16 A Tibetan mission of snenmnnbrn led biiTsrpan Shakabpa arriird in 
India in April 1950 in male preliminary coniartl Miih the rrprnmiativct uf 
ihe new Chinese Covemmenl 
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sections of the community Normally, it would have been the 
function of the Congress to bndge this gulf But the Congress 's 
busy with Its own internal troubles and elections,*® and so the 
initiative passes to others 

19 I have dealt with the food and connected situations in the 
early part of this letter There is a great deal of distress m India 
At the same timer 1 have no doubt at all that conditions m 
Burma or Indonesia are generally much worse than in India 
Why IS It that vic do not hear so much shouting or complaint 
from those countries as we do in India? Have we become so soft 
that we cannot put up with hard conditions’ If there is scarcity 
of sugar there follovvs a tremendous uproar and ive are 
compelled to import large quantities of sugar at heavy cost from 
abroad Yet. during wartime and after most countries of 
Europe had very little sugar and this was strictly rationed 
There was no shouting or complaint there People accepted lUo 
hard facts of life at that time in a disciplined way In India the 
slightest mishap leads to an outcry and condemnation of 
Government It «s open to people to cnticite or condemn 
Government, but they should always remember that any action 
of theirs should not be such as to run down the country or to 
make a bad situation worse People talk of famine and 
starvation There may be some slight truth here and there m 
these cries but there is a great deal of exaggeration What i* 
worse Karc and panic are created which do great injury Partly 
this IS due to a desire on the part of cenam groups and parties 
to make political capital againu Covcmmrnt Partly it seems to 
be due to some inner weakness, lack of disc.iplinc and lack of 
social sense Tins is an important matter for us to consider 
because strength comes from inside us and is not external to us 
(fwelosethat mnersirrngili (hen nobody can help us 

\ours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

« F jclMJiiaUm arwl indixitJinr wrre- iiKreaMni* in ihr Oxigirt* pjny -m** 

^nwmrd Df ihr cbIrMtn to ihe of ll«- 
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My dear Chief Minister, • 

1 have already drawn your attention more than once to the 
necessity of swift and stern action against hoarders, black* 
marketeering and the like I have pointed out to you the 
provisions of the recent ordinance as well as of the Preventive 
Detention Act This last Act clearly lays down that people can 
be kept in detention for interfering with essential supplies 

2 One Chief Minister informs me that in the view of his Law 
Department this is not legally possible It is said that hoarding 
and black marketeering is not interference with essential 
supplies 1 confess I do not undemand this argument and, 
indeed, consider it quite wrong Even if there was something in 
that argument, it is for the courts to decide and not for us to 
admit our helplessness in such a vital matter 

5 I cannot understand how it can possibly be said either 
from the jioint of view of the law or of common sense, that 
hoarding and black marketeering can neither of them be 
considerctl to be an interference with essential supplies 1 should 
think It IS the exact reverse of it. that they are obvious and 
patent interference of this kind In any event we have to 
decide whether we as a CovrinmtiU m the Centre and m the 
provinces can effectively deal with this situation or are 
completely helpless in the matter A Government that confesses 
defeat against the evil doer ceases to hav any justification for 

•A tpmat Iciler in adijiiionioihefcinnif(h(ly Leiirrs 
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functioning This is a senous matter and I would draw your 
particular attention to it We must function swiftly and 
effectively and. if necessary, take risks in the matter so far as 
the law u concerned The public should know that we are 
earnest and serious and are prepared to take action If the law 
comes in the way. we must immediately set about changing the 
law, but 1 do not think the law comes in the way It is clear 
enough 

4 It IS of the utmost importance that our ordinance should be 
followed by such or similar action Also that if goods are frozen, 
they should not be kept frozen but distributed as soon as 
possible 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister. 

1 am writing this letter to you a day earlier than usual This is so 
because 1 am going to Bombay on my way to Nasik Probably 
you will be going to Nasik Congress ' also and we shall meet 
there Nevertheless. I feel 1 should send you my usual 
fortnightly letter 

2 A few days ago I sent you a brief btter again drawing your 
attention to the Preventive Detention Law which I suggested 
might be used against hoarders, black-marketeers, etc , who 
interfered with the maintenance of supplies* 1 did so because 
one of the Chief Ministers informed me that in the opinion of 
his Law Department this law did not apply and nothing of this 
kind could be done unless there was special legislation On the 
face of It, this seemed to me a wrong interpretation Howeser, 1 
referred the matter to our Law Ministry and they have given me 
a clear opinion on ihis subject According to tins, there can be 
no doubt that this law does apply to such cases 1 he confusion 
has arisen because reference was made to something that 
happened before the 2Gth January 1950, when the law was 
different Tliere can be no doubt therefore that hoarding and 
black marketing do inicrfcte with the maintenance of supplies 

t At IIS session (rom SO to SI September <tir Njsik Concren puied 
resolutions on foreign policy comimHultsni anti Intlo-PaLman lelaiions 
foreign posaestKirts in linlia displaced persons rhe economic preRTamme 
Lhadi and vilUtce induttnesand ihe Cungrru&snstiiution 

S Seeonle itcmlS 
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and services essential to the comniunity And any person 
interfering with this maimenance of supplies, etc , can be 
proceeded agaitjst 1 am laying particular stress on this matter 
because I feel that, with ail the goodwill m the world, we have 
been slow m taking action m this maU< r The law is there and 
no further legislation a necessary If we fad. it is our failure, 
not the law s 

3 We have taken strong action frequently for the 
maintenance of public order \Vc have not hesitated to put 
people under detention or to proceed against them in law 
courts if they are offenders against public order We have not 
shown the same earnestness in dealing with other anti social 
activities such as those indulged m by hoarders, biack 
marketeen and those who indulge in corrupt practices There >s 
a general opinion in the country that swift and stem action 
should be taken Whenetrr any reference is made to such 
action. It meets immediately with an eager public response 
Perhaps our whole social structure and legal system have not 
been fashioned to meet such emergencies If so we shall have 
to think seriously of changing that structure or machinery 
Failure in controlling a situation in regard to rise m prices has 
disastrous results and iri addition will bring discredit to 
Government I would therefore draw ^our particular attention 
again to this matter Above all wc must be very careful not to 
allow an) thing to happen which may be interpreted as a 
surrender to vi’stcd interests at the cost of the general 
community 

4 The internaiional siiuaiion conitnues to be ver)' grave It 
may be said however, that the prospect of the spread of war 
beyond Korea has receded but it must be remembered that 
any incident or new turn in international affairs might bring 
the danger much nearer The United Nations General 
Assembly is meeting neat week at Like Success, and some of 
these vital matters— Korea Formosa. China etc are bound to 
come up there m some form or other Perhaps the most 
impottant question will be the adniissitm of the Peoples 
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Government of China to the U N The future of the U N 
depends, to a large extent, on the answer that will be given to 
this question So far as we are concerned, we are convinced that 
the new China must be admitted to the U N and further that 
every delay m this deepens the crisis I think that most countnes 
realize this The United Kingdom has come to this conclusion 
also, so far as we know ’ But. opposition from the USA 
continues 

5 Two incidents happened recently round about Korea One 
was the alleged bombing of Manchunan territory by Amencan 
aircraft * The other was the shooting down of a Soviet military 
plane by American bombers* Both these were very senous 
incidents We do not know the exact facts and contradictory 
versions have been put forward It was proposed m the U N 
Security Council that some kind of a Commission should go to 
Manchuria to investigate the charge* India and Sweden were 
the two countnes mentioned in this connection We were 
agreeable to shoulder this responsibility together with Sweden 


*' 3 During the ulks on 14 S«pten)b«r b<o*rvn thr rrpreKniativn to ihr 
Dnurd Nations of the USA Bmsm and France, (he Sniuh represeniitive 
explained that Bntain would luppon China tend? i"(0 United Nations as 
otherwise China would be fore^ into joining the Soviet camp The U S 
representative did not share Britain s fears 

4 The Chinese Foreign Minister charged the United Slates with bombing 
of Manchunan temtory on 27 August and askrd the United Nations to get 
the occupation of Korea by U S forces vacated and find a peaceful solution of 
the problem Denying these charges on 29 August the U S tepresemalive 
maintained that their action in Korea had the sanction of the United Nations 
and the question of bombing could bcvenfiedby a Commission appointed by 
(he Secumy Council 

i The U S informed ihe U N Secretary Cencril on 5 September that the 
U N fighter patrol had shot down on the previous day a Sonet bomber 
aircraft when u was approaching and opening fire on a U N naval formation 
off the west coast of Korea The Svrwts dented this charge on the fotlowmg 
day and alleged that u was an unarmed plane on a routine training (light 
whKh had been shot down 

6 The United States moted a resotuiion on the subject m the Secumy 
Council on 7 September 1950 
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The question then arose that the Chinese Government should 
be allowed to present its case before the Security Council This 
seemed a perfectly legitimate demand, quite apart from 
China's admission to the U N Here was a complaint being 
considered by the Security Council and it was proper that the 
complainant should attend But we were greatly surpnsed that 
the resolution was not passed although a majonty voted for it. 

waysnty vncluding India, U K , Fiance and Norway’ The 
USA opposed it stoutly * and just managed to present its 
passing 1 confess that I do not tinderstand how from any 
viewpoint of law and commonsense. this opposition could be 
justified It has created a bad impression among many people 
The U S Go'emment, m their imense dislike of the Peoples 
Government of China, are often acting m a manner which 
cannot be justified 

6 Since I wrote to you last 1 have been to Assam and have 
visited some of the eanhquake affected areas I have ahead) 
made statements about this and I shall not repeat them here 
except to say that the need for relief is urgent * We do not )et 
know the full extent of the damage done because we have not 
reached the hill regions Probably pan of Tibet was badly 
afi'ecced also But, beyond that we have no news» A cunous fact 
has been noticed Many uprooted trees arc being earned by the 
nvers in Assam Some of these trees are not to be found 

7 The Soviet Union t tesoluimn in ihe Serumy Council on It September 
failed to secure seven afflrmame »wes 

8 The U S representative while cotKrdin)( the right of any State to t>e 
heard by (he Secuniy Council, argued that ths particular case had legalistie 
implications as it was not clear who lepiesented China He argued also thal 
there was no dispute between parties as the United States had agreed to the 
appointment of a Commission for an on the spot investigation and to pay 
compensaiion if the allegaoons were proved He suggested that the U N 
ihouU (ry (o asernam fact* rather than take nonce of allegations and 
tounier allrgatKms 

9 lnabcoa<Uau\<iihenavwnon9Sep(eniber Nehru made an appeal for 
generous public contnbutiori* ro ihe Coremor s Relief Fund He also warned 
ptofiieers against eiploiiing the situaiion which could be faced if the people 
tried (o eiiend help to the lufferersand kept up iheir morale 
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anywhere m Assam and it is cxincluded that they are coming 
down from Tibet 

7 The Assam earthquake has been a very big and serious 
affair and it would take a considerable time for us to repair the 
damage done 1 have already told you of the floods in Bihar, 
U P . and Onssa You have to add Punjab to this list of flood 
stncken provinces 

8 This earthquake and floods have made a big difference to 
our food position because many storehouses full of gram have 
been swept away and cultivated areas have been washed out 
completely We have therefore to be doubly careful about food 
We have to avoid waste and we have to procure as much as we 
can get We are trying to import some foodgrams also 
Generally speaking, the food position is much easier m West 
Bengal, Bihar and Madras 

9 Dunng the last few weeks, a continuous and virulent 
propaganda has been earned on m Pakistan in regard to 
Kashmir The press is full of it and leaders of Pakistan refer to 
this question almost daily Choudhri Zafrullah Khan ” has 
made many statements containing a tendentious account of 
what has happened It is evident that every attempt is being 
made by Pakistan to build up a case against India, not only m 
regard to Kashmir, but other matters also Presumably, an 
attempt will be made to put this case in the Secumy Council m 
the near future 

10 For ekamplr Abdul Khan had laid on 1 Srptrmbrr "emne 

what may Patman will never allow India lo drpnve three million 
hlunalmani of Jammu and Kashmir nalc of their birthright of free d om either 
by fotre or by fraud ' tfe charged the Indian Covemment with going back 
on the promise of plebtscite 

11 Forbfn serVd t p 3£Z 

12 Zafnillah Khan accused India on 7 September I9S0 of "rejecting every 
solution regarding Kashmir proposed by every impartial independent and 
iniematiooal opinion " Rejection of Diion s proposals by Nehru "can ottly 
mean that either Pandit Nehru ihmlu everybody else is foolnh or he himself 
h deluded “ On 1 1 September be repeated the charge and blamed India for 
reported failure of Duon s miuion 
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10 It IS often stated in Pakistan that we have gone back upon 
our promises m regard to Kashmir This is completely untrue 
We have not resiled from a single promise and v»e are prepared 
to proceed on the basis of all our admissions and promises We 
are all agreed about a plebaate The real difference has arisen 
about conditions governing the plebiscite In regard to this, we 
have, right from the beginning, made clear what we considered 
the minimum conditions necessary We adhere to that position 
now. The last breakdown was due to the fact that Pakistan was 
not agreeable to any partial plebiscite and we were not 
agreeable, on any account, to the remov al of Sheikh Abdullah’s 
Government there To agree to this would mean a great 
betrayal on our part and a breach of many promises made h 
would have been a direct encouragement and reward to the 
aggressor Instead of punishing the aggressor, we were asked to 
reward them immediately and to create conditions for a 
plebiscite which were manifestly unfair to us and m favour of 
Pakistan We could never agree to the removal of the legally 
established Government in Kashmir, merely because Pakistan 
wants to push It out 

11 1 have referred above to the attempt being made by 
Pakistan to build up a case against m In this connection they 
wrote to us about the canal waters dispute** They wanted a 
reference to be made to the International Court at The Hague 
We have never refused a reference to a tribunal What we have 
said in the past has been that a technical survey of the whole 
Indus region was necessary before we could finally decide this 
question Pakistan has not agreed to this We have now in our 
reply again stressed this survey which, m any event, P 
essential We have funher suggested that we are perfectly 
preparetl to have a tribunal to which this matter might be 
referred We have not agreed to The Hague Court as this was 
manifestly most inconvenient as well as costly h » d.fnculi to 
imagine how Tlie Hague Court can deal with such a matter 

tS IJ*iJU«AliKh»n«rroteioN«hraQnnAuguiiJ950 

1 4 Nchn. i Iniws to Uaqurl Ab Mun m 1 2 tnd I J Scpiembc r 1 9V) 
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adequately from a distance They would have to send out their 
own commissions Our suggestion is that a tnbunal should be 
established consisting of two judges of the highest standing 
from India and two similar judges from Pakistan 

12 We have further pomted out that the evacuee property 
problem is a far more urgent one and more full of dangerous 
possibilities than the canal waters dispute We have suggested 
that this evacuee property problem should also be referred to 
the same tribunal 

IS Another serious railway accident occurred near 
Gurdaspur recently m which the Kashmir Mail was involved 
The casualty loll was heavy We are, all of us, greatly distressed 
by the many railway disasters that have taken place this year It 
may be that they are due to sabotage, as is alleged, but we must 
Hnd a remedy forthis kind of thing 

14 MasterTaraSingh'* has been arrested and will be tried 
soon on account of some speeches that he has delivered He has 
been acting with complete irresponsibility and saying the 
wildest things We were reluctant to arrest him again, but he 
made that impossible There has not been any marked reaction 
anywhere to his arrest 

15 I have wnitcn to you frequently about the necessity of 
having our general elections at the latest by Ma> next year Tins 
was easily possible and yet is possible if we work hard I am 
sorry to say, however, chat some btatc Govemmenis do not 
appear to appreciate this uigency and perhaps imagine that 
they can prolong the preliminaries for as long as they like A 
few of them have even said that they cannot be ready by April 


15 The acodrnt on S Septrmbrr earned by hei\-y floiids reiulird m the 
drat Ks oft I penoni and injuries to M 

16 Forbfn iee\oI l.p 299 

17 He was anrsied on 7 September on eharert of deliiennjt objretMvnable 
tpeerhes Injuly 
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May next It would almost appear that there ts a deliberate 
desire not to have these elections fairly early next year All kinds 
of obstructions have been placed in the way of preparation 
Delimitation Committees appointed by the Speaker have taken 
their work m a most leisurely manner and some of them have 
yet done no real work In spite of all this. I want to tell you that 
we are going to make every effort to have the elections m April 
or May next year and 1 would beg of you to see to u that your 
part of the work is done in good time 


16 My colleague, Shn Sn Prakasa, paid a visit to Kabul to 
attend the Independence Day celebrations. '* He was welcomed 
there in the most fnendly manner As you know, there has been 
a great deal of tension between Afghanistan and Pakistan 
Pakistan goes on accusing us of inciting Afghanistan There is 
not an atom of truth in this and we have not given the slightest 
help to Afghanistan in any shape It ts perfecily true that we 
sympathize with much that is said in Afghanistan, though we 
do not agree with all that they claim We have, however, kept 
perfectly clear of this dispute except for advising moderation 
and avoidance of war Our desire not to interfere with the 
affairs of other countnes is evident from the fact that we have 
been more or less silent, about something which has pained us 
greatly and which continues to distress us This is the 
imprisonment of Khan Abdul Chaffar Khan*® and Dr Khan 
Saheb as well as large numbers of their colleagues What 
distresses us most is our incapacity to help these brave soldiers 
of Indian freedom A great deal of trouble is brewing m the 
Frontier, but I do not think war will come out of it 


18 OnSt August 1950 

19 On 7 September 1950 ZafndUh Kh»n alleged that the issue of 
PaUitoonistan was "actively monrd by the late Mahatma Candhr. and 

ndia was commuted to It which was also lupponed by Afghanistan " 

10 For h fn see V ol 1 p 179 
tt For b fn see V (rf I p J79 
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17 The Tibetan Mission has been here in Delhi and will be 
Seeing the new Chinese Ambassador^ Probably they will have 
to go to Peking to carry on negotiations We have advised them, 
as we have advised the Chinese Government, that it is highly 
desirable that a peaceful seiilenient should take place 

18 Our Finance Mmisier, Shri Chintaman Deshmukh, is 
attending the World Bank meetings m Pans Among other 
things this Bank has been considering the question of the 
exchange value of the Pakistani rupee The latest report is that 
these talks have not thus far yielded any report and the 
discussion has been postponed 1 might inform you that we 
have decided to impose exchange conirol on financial 
iransaciions wnh Paktsian, as soon as the rate of exchange 
between Indian and Pakutanicurrencies is settled 

19 The situation in Bengal exhibits no marked change, 
although there is a alow improvement We have received full 
reports from our Central Minister and from other sources, 
winch indicate this gradual improvement At the same time, 
the law and order position continues to be bad and frequent 
reports come to us of dacoities and thefts and sometimes of 
molestation of women Recent reports indicate that the 
dacoities take place sometimes in Muslim houses also It is clear 
that the whole economic and social structure of East Bengal has 
been completely shaken up and the administration there is not 
strong enough to deal with the new situation that has arisen To 
some extent the administration is functioning better than 
previously The Minority Commission and district minority 
boards and municipal boards have, however, not been 
functiomngwell 


22 The Til>ei*n wlim a called on llic Chmof AmbuMdorin 

Delhi on 50 Septetober 1950 was advnrd lo proceed to Bei;in); for funher 
nefoiuiioru The Chinese Ambanador detlirtet) to dneua wuh ii the 
question ol empotrerefi 

tocont lode any 
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20 We have gathered fairly accurate figures about the 
migrations between East and West Bengal Our figures for 
Assam are not accurate Even tn regard to West Bengal, while 
we have reliable figures for the movements of people by tram, 
nver, steamer and air, we have not got any reliable data about 
those who crossed the border by foot either way It is clear that 
a considerable number, especially near the border, crossed the 
border by foot Our rough estimate of migrants from East to 
West Bengal on foot has thus far been three lakhs The West 
Bengal Government has now revised this estimate and put it at 
13 lakhs I suppose that any figure for this movement must be 
largely a guess work The present position is that there is a net 
excess of about 600 persons a day among Hindus coming from 
East Bengal to West Bengal and there is a net excess of about 
1,000 Muslims a day returning to West Bengal from East 
Bengal These figures are not very satisfaciory but they are 
certainly an improvement on the past figures 

21 Our Rehabihtaiion Minister has been asking for the 
registration of claims by displaced persons so that these might 
be subsequently verified 1 have already written to you on this 
subject *’ This is obviously necessary fur any talks we may have 
with Pakistan or m the event of this matter going to a tribunal 
Government have also stated that displaced persons from 
Western Pakistan will be given proportionate compensation 
from the a'mounts recovered from their properties left m West 
Pakistan There ha» been a good deal of rather vague talk 
about compensation It should be remembered that this 
compensation relates only to such amounts recovered from 
West Pakistan and vviJI be given pro rata to those whose claims 
have been verified Apart from this, h is Government s duiv to 
help m rehabilitation Government cannot undertake to 
compensate from the public funds all those who have suffered 
Hence the use of the word compensation should be limited to 
recoveries from Pakistan and for the rest the word 
rehabihiaiion is the proper one There have also been even 
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looser talks about a capital levy Such a levy affects our whole 
social and economic structure One can think of it, if necessary, 
in regard to large-scale development plans which would 
ultimately raise standards in India One might even have 
thought of It for large scale rehabilitation But U seems to 
me completely unjust lo refer to it m connection with 
compensation as such 

22 The war in Korea is being earned on and, from all 
accounts, is a ghastly affair Accounts of American 
correspondents have shown what terrible damage is being 
inflicted and the cruelly on both sides American and allied 
forces are confined to the south-eastern tract of Korea They 
have thus far held their grounds there The longer they can 
manage to do so, the stronger they are likely to become, 
because of reinforcements which are being hurried to them 
from the United States 

23 I have just received a report from our Intelligence Bureau 
on the subject of Hindu and Muslim refugee traffic between 
East Pakistan and West Bengal Tins report gives certain 
factual data obtained from a check made on Hindu and 
Muslim refugee traffic The report is a very detailed one giving 
flgur« for each district, that is whether they are old or young, 
men, women or children, professions, purpose of coming or 
going, etc It indicates how many were normal passengers, how 
many smugglers and how many real migrants 

24 1 am not sending you the full report which is rather 
voluminous But 1 am sending you two notes** which give an 
analysis of the results obtained You will notice (hat a great 
majority of migrants both Hindus and Muslims, belong to the 
poorer classes or the lower middle class 


St Notpnnictl. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
27 September, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister*, 

You must have followed with interest the proceedings of the 
Nasik session of the Congress This session was important m 
many ways and the resolutions that were passed there deserve 
particular attention Some of these resolutions are guides for 
not only Congress policy, but governmental policy Indeed, 
they are in the nature of mandates 

2 I would specially refer you to two resolutions One on 
communalism and Indo Pakistan relations ' and the other on 
economic policy^ These two relate to our day to day problems, 
which every Government m India and every officer of that 
Government has to face It is therefore necessary that these 
resolutions should be carefully studied by every Government 


• A tprciil l«irr in addition lo ibr FonniKbilr Letter* 

1 The molutton, while endoranKihe Indo PaVisiin Ajneemem of 8 April 
1950 urired ihai all dispuiei between India and Pakistan »houId be 
totMidfred as polilical pFoblem* between the two countne* and should be 
treated as such " Ii called upon the Covemmema lo treat minoniie* «nth "full 
justice and fairness" and reiieraird that India bein;; a demotraiic country all 
Its ciiirms rnust myiy equal n)(hi> and opptmunilie* 
t Declannjj the esiablahment of a sretfaie state to be the Conjjrest 
ob^tive ihe rrtoTuiion underlined the need for planned development of 
Industry and aRnculture so ai to leetite self sufficiency in food protlunion 
fuller uiilusiion of the indusinal poiraiial and employment oppon unities for 
all on land and m industry including smaU and vinj*e industries Tbe 
moluiion also rndoned the policy of conirobovrr the sale and disinbuiioo of 
essential comtnodrties 
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and us officers They do not contain much that is new Indeed, 
they are a reiteration of our own policy But it was nectary for 
this emphasis to be given to our own policy m the new context 
of things and, more especially, because it has sometimes been 
challenged So far as Congressmen ate concerned, and it is they 
who are responsible for our governments. Central and 
provincial, they are bound by the directions issued by the Nasik 
Congress Those directions are not only specific on some 
matters but. what is more important, lay down a method of 
approach to our problems which must be understood and acted 
upon 


3 In regard to economic policy, the Congress, as was natural, 
has laid stress on planning and welcomed the formation of the 
Planning Commission in the Centre There has. unfortunately, 
sometimes been some cnticism of the Planning Commission 
and some lukewarm regard for it I am surprised at this because 
if there is anything to which Congress has attached importance, 
It ts to planning The Nastk Congress has again made this clear 
I am quite convinced that without a planned approach we are 
doomed to failure As for the particular Planning Commission 
that we have appointed, u is, 1 feel sure, as good as any could 
have been appointed It is to be a small body, or else it becomes 
a conference which discusses a great deal without doing 
anything But. though smaM, n consults Urge numben of other 
people at the Centre and in the States 1 am glad to say that it 
has generally received full co operation But on rare occastoru 
this has been lacking No department of Government should 
refrain from giving the fullest co operation to the Planning 
Commission It can only do so if it does not believe in the basic 
policy both of the Congress and the Government That is to say 
it can only do so if it goes in a dirferem direction from that of 
others That surely is most undesirable It must be remembered 
that our economic policy is going to be a planned one with all 
that this means There is no other choice and no other way 
Planning means co ordination all over India and not separate 
bus of planning, and the mam directing agency for planning 
will be the Planning Commission of the Centre 
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4 After a long debate and much ailment,’ Congress has 
definitely declared in favour of controls for essential articles so 
long as they are in short supply This must put an end to all 
argument on this question One of the reasons why we have 
failed in making controls succesaful is the continous talk m 
some circles that controb are going to be removed This talk 
does not achieve the result aimed at by it, but merely 
undermines to some extent the system of controb and weakens 
It If It IS fully realized that controb are going to continue, then 
we must work to that end fully and in co operation with each 
other 


5 The mam cnticum of controb is that they lead to 
corruption We hase talked a great deal about removing 
corruption both m controb and in certain other activities of 
Government such as licences, imports etc Our success m 
tackling this problem has been very hmiied and certainly we 
cannot congratulate ourselves on it What are we going to do? 
Are we to confess failure? Surely not We must find out why we 
have Jiot succeeded more We pass laws and ordinances and 
nothing much emerges out of them When we take some action, 
the couns often nullify that action If the law is not strong 
enough or effective enough, we must think m terms of changing 
i( Obviously, we cannot accept a position which shows us to 
such duadvantage No Government can plead inability to deal 
with vital social cvib Ificisincapableofdealmgwiththem then 
It has ceased to perform one of the mam duties entrusted to it 


6 We should examine our lavwj wherever necessary But, 1 
have a feeling that apart from the laws, we have not set about 
this matter with the same earnestness and zeal with which we 
have tackled spme other problems Vested inierrsts come in the 
way and our machinery is not compeieni enough If the 


S Vvhen a »o«e »e»j talen on ihe paragraph on rontroU m ihc economic 
pol «7 revJucion in ihr plenary onSI Sepiember J90 member* *»ere in 

f».ou,andll7*|ca.n« 
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machinery is not good, it must be changed The object of that 
machinery is to yield results and not to tell us that it is beyond 
Its power to do anything 

7 Our controls machinery took shape in the course of the last 
World War It was neither good nor honest It was a temporary 
expedient of the Bntish Government We have continued it 
more or less IVe have to examine now its efficiency and to 
remove people from it who are not efficient or not honest A 
smaller and more efficient machinery would yield much greater 
results 

8 TKl. applies to all our machinery of Government which 
deals with the public and which is liable to succumb to 
temptation TTicremusf be a measure of ruthlessness m dealing 
with such matters The public services are not an end in 
themselves but are meant to serve the public If their service is 
not good or is positively harmful then they have to be 
changed 

9 Our public services in the higher grades are generally good 
and efficient and it is unfortunate that the sins of a few should 
taint the many It is therefore m the mierest of the public 
services as well as of the public generallv to remove the taint 

10 Whatever course we ma> adopt, wcsliall b< judged by the 
result Our excuses, however good they might be will help us 
little I shall be grateful to you tfyou will consider these matters 
with your colleagues in jour Government from Ihe point of view 
that I have suggested We have lo meet the challenge and the 
sooner v^e meet it cffrctivelj the better 


\ours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
1 October, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister 

Since I wrote to you last the Nasik Congress has taken place It 
has laid down national international ’ and economic pohcies 
for the country* Answerable as we are to the Congress 
organization these resolutions of the Nasik Congress are m the 
nature of mandates to us which must be followed I would, 
therefore, invite your particular attention to them and, more 
particularly, to the resolution on communalism and economic 
policy I have already wnuen to you separately about these 
resolutions* 

2 As )ou know, for a variety of reasons, the Nasik Congress 
attracted a great deal of attention all over the country^ For 
Congressmen it was of course important but oihers ako realized 
the significance of this session of the Congress There is a 
common cmicism that the Congress passes its resolutions and 
then Congressmen forget about them or ignore them Perhaps 
there is some truth m this If that is so then the sooner we 
falsify this assumption, the better No organization can 
continue to live m an atmosphere of unreality and hypocrisy 
which must follow from action being divorced from precept 
and resolution It is therefore, of great importance for us to 
imbibe not only the words but the spinx of the Nasik Congress 


1 The tnolution on inirmaiional afrain ipprovnl the policy of non 
•lignmem the nand taken by the Covemmenlon Kom and the demand for the 
admiMionofihe (^leiRepiblKofChinatolhe United NatMjns 

2 Sceonie p RH 

3 Scesnre pp 204 20$ 

•t There had heen tpeeulaiKiru that the Congrm urrder Punnhotlim Dai 
Tandonvrould rxK tuppon Nehru 
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resolutions, and to inal.e our administrative and other activities 
conform to them This is not merely a matter for Ministers to 
do, but also for the whole administrative structure to 
understand and follow up The Congress resolutions are clear 
enough about general policies and the approach to vital 
problems They could not be detailed It is for Government to 
apply them in detail as circumstances warrant But, in any 
event, the spint behind them and the general outlook should be 
strictly adhered to, both from the point of view of the Congress 
and the Government 

3 Our Cabinet has decided to summon the next session of 
Parliament for Tuesday, November 14lh, 1 950 

4 1 have often written to you on the subject of the general 
elections to come and expressed my anxiety that we must hold 
them at the latest by April May next There has been a great 
deal of delay in taking the prelinunary steps The latest 
example of delay has been m the work of committees for 
delimiting constituencies^ This has held up the work of 
publication of electoral rolls We have now decided to get over 
this difficulty by permuting publication of electoral rolls even if 
constituencies have not been fixed Any other course would 
have made it almost impossible for us to hold the elections in 
the first half of next year As it is. according to law, 
constituencies cannot be finalized till Parliament has passed 
further electoral legislation This means sometime m 
December That would be too late Therefore, what we 
propose to do now is to allow the Election Commission to 
publish electoral rolls on the basis of temtones where 
constituennes have not been fixed We would prefer, of course, 
to do this according to constituencies and we shall do so 
wherever possible In order to give effect to this a bnef 
ordinance will be issued within a few days and a notification 
will follow It 


5 On tS Sfpirmbrr Nehru urged all Partiameniary Advisory Commilim 
loexpediie work ondelimuaiion of consiiiumcm because of—- " — — —— 
and urgency “ 
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5 You vtill appreciate how earnest are to expedite 

elections by this step that we are taking I seek your co 
operation m this work If we can get even the preliminary lists 
of constituencies by the middle of October, this will help In 
any event, we shall go ahead with the publication of electoral 
rolls 

6 The food situation continues to be serious, although there 
has been some improvement in many States* The next two 
months are likely to be difficult We have reluctantly decided 
to import considerable quantities of foodgrains from abroad 
The USA have offered us a large quantity (4,27 431 tons of 
milo) at concessional price’ They are also sending six tons of 
emergency relief supplies for relief of distress in Assam Our 
Food Secretary has been sent lo the USA and Canada lo 
negotiate for the purchase of foodgrains Rice has been ordered 
from various places* We hope that alt these steps that'we are 
taking will meet our present difficulties But liie basic problem 
remains and it is a matter of great distress for us that large 
numben of our people should be living on what might almost 
be called a starvation diet and which cenatnl) is below health 
standards Recently, there has been trouble m Hyderabad 
state on account of the food situation and food riots have taken 
place* 

7 We have laid great stress on the Crow-More Food 
Campaign and I think a good deal of progress has been made in 
the past year or more Most States are paying attention to 
bnnging additional land under cultivation There is talk of 
tractors and other machinery being used All this is good 

6 ForrxampW in Madhya Bharai Prpsu Rajauhan and IVni Bengal 
^ 7 Thrprwrthafjt«Jfromlndia»a»lobaJl SOforlOOlbrofrnjIoaaajiainjt 

(hr prevailing markn raiemihcUnnnISiamofI t 87 

8 India purchawd I 70 000 ion* of nee trom Burma 60 000 loni from 
t^ypi *n4 65 000 lonj freen Eajt Bengal An agreement was also signed on S 
January 1951 forjiurchase of itce fiwnauna against supply of ;ute 

9 Looting of grananes belonging to the Coremroent and the xamindafi 
betame wrfespread in Telengana « ihaiime 
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though 1 should like to utter a warning as regards the sudden 
use of large machines Past experience ha® shown that we have 
not fully profited by the many tractors that we purchased at a 
heavy pnce Tractors, like all machines, not only require 
trained personnel to work them but even more so, a proper 
organization for service and repairs and a bent of mind in the 
people using them It is not possible to impose with success a 
tractor on people utterly unused to them This applies more 
specially to big tractors Small ones are easy to work and to 
understand 

8 We have got too much into the habit of thinking m terms 
of big machines and our importing them from outside 
Personally 1 am all for machines and I am convinced that our 
methods of production should be as efficient and as up to-date 
as possible Any method which is inefficient and which does not 
pr^uce adequate results cannot long survive even with State 
help I welcome, therefore, the use of the tractor and other 
machinery m our agricultural operations But if that is to be 
used, It must be used properly and with knowledge and 
experience behind n A machine requires understanding and 
loving care If it is misused, it will not function 

9 In our nver valley and other schemes also we have to obtain 
from abroad large-scale machinery This » inevitable and yet I 
feel that many types of machines can be made m India if we 
gave thought and energy to this matter We follow the easier 
path of paying dollars and getiing them from abroad We 
forget that our resources ate limned, we forget also how Japan 
industrialized herself without imponing much in the way of big 
machines Right from the commencement. Japan med to build 
her own machines and later succeeded remarkably 

10 Another factor has to be borne in mind When we have to 
buy expensive machinery from abroad or to give contracts, we 
have to be particularly careful that we get the most for our 
money and that no opportunity is given for individuab lo make 
pnvaie profit out of these big transaaions 1 say this because 
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instances have come to my notice when such pnvate profit has 
been alleged We have, therefore, to take particular care in 
checking this abuse 

11 Coming back to food production, while I welcome 
additional lands being brought under cultivation, I am 
convinced that the real way to increase our food production is 
by increasing the yield from the land that is already cultivated 
Even a ten per cent increase in this, and thu should not be 
difficult, would more than solve tnir food problem Our present 
yields are tembly low and a little intelligent effort could 
increase them 

12 Then there is the question of cultivated land deteriorating 
and, m some cases, actually revening to semi desert conditions 
What steps arc we taking to check thu? We think of the positive 
side of adding new land to cultivation but not of stopping the 
reverse process from proceeding, just a> we plant new trees, 
which IS good, but do not stop the felling of old trees which are 
valuable 

13 I suppose that with the coming of October we may have 
Some momentary relief from ihe possibility of additional floods 
We have had far more than our share of these calamities during 
the last three months and are now very slowly recovcnng As 
you know, the latest to be hit, and hit badly, were Punjab and 
Kashmir. They have suflered a great deal of loss and deserve 
every help In Assam ihenversarestillin spate and it is not easy 
to cross them Our Army and Air Force have done excellent 
work there even at some nsk We are sending specially selected 
officers to the Assam Government to help them both in their 
normal and m their abnormal work Assam is a province which 
was badly neglected in the past and yet is most important today 
for a vanety of reasons It deserves every kind of assistance, 
though ultimately- a province grows up because of its own 
efforts and the hard work ii can do for its own progress The 
earthquake and after have shaken up Assam At the tame time, 

I believe, it has done good m the sense that it has roused up the 
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people of Assam and made them reabze that it is up to them to 
pull their province up I am glad to say that money has been 
coming in continuously from all over India as well as abroad for 
relief and rehabilitation work in Assam We have received some 
big donations and they are welcome But most welcome of all 
have been petty donations from those who could ill spare them, 
as well as from children 

14 A few days ago. the great Muslim festival of Id took place 
and was celebrated by Muslims all over India I am glad to say 
that It passed off peacefully except for communal incidents in 
Lucknow and Bhagalpur in Bihar These incidents were 
controlled quickly, but they made us realize that we have to be 
wary and vigilant all the time There arc mischief makers about 
and people who wish to create trouble for political or like 
reasons It is here that the importance of the Nasik Congress 
resolution on communalism comes in Every communal 
mgdent in India is a stain on our record Every District 
Magistrate should be made to realize that his reputation 
depends upon the avoidance of such incidenu It has been my 
expenence during the last few years and more that a great deal 
depends tn each district on the District Magistrate and' the 
Supenntendent of Police If they axe competent and right- 
minded, nothing wrong u likely to happen But if they are not 
competent, or if they temporize with communal or anti social 
elements, then trouble u bound to come some time or other I 
think It would be a safe policy to put a black mark in the record 
of every dutnct officer when a communal incident takes place 
and to infomi him of this The best of excuses are not good 
enough, just as all the reasons in the world which a defeated 
General may advance for his defeat are not good enough 

15 This takes me to the consideration of other anti social 
activities, such as black-marketing, high pnces, and corruption 
generally Nothing distresses me more than the prevalence of 
these They are bad of course in themselves, hut for any 


10 On n September t9&0 
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Government to be unable to deal with them is a confession of 
sheer impotence Are we helpless before them’ VVe pass laws 
and lay down stringent punisTiments We punish also a number 
of people of low degree Bui it is clear that the mam offenders 
are not those petty folk When we deal with Communist 
violence or with other types of violence, we are efficient enough 
and our actions are swift and stem Can we not bring that 
energy and that will to achieve results in dealing with people 
who indulge in these anti social activities of raising prices, 
black marketing, etc ? 1 am convinced that these evils are far 
worse from the social as well as the practical point of view than 
any amount of Communist violence They are worse because 
they themselves breed that violence and social disorder Abo 
they are more insidious and they corrupt the individual, the 
group, and the nation They are the real enemies withm 
gates, others are open and asowed enemies, whom we can 
and deal with 

16 t think in this matter too our officers should be made 
appreciate that their good name is involved They should be 
given every help and encouragement If even then they cannot 
deal with a situation in the areas under their control, then they 
lack competence and others should be given charge We have 
dealt Hiih this question much too softly m the past Innocent 
people should not suffer, but it is better that a few innocent 
suffer than that the public ai large should suffer and our public 
and official life should be corrupted I have often heard that 
when action is taken b) an official against a prominent person, 
immediately people rush lo him to save the alleged offender 
Even Ministets are sometimes said to protect such persons 
some Members of Legislatures also show anxiety in this matter 
Obviously, officials cannot function if this kind of interference 
takes place in iheir activities On the one side we impress upon 
them to take action and then when action is taken, there is 
obstruction and aiiempis lo stop u Few things discredit 
Government more than a belief in the public that prominent 
offenders are shielded 
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17 It IS desirable for us to have especially trained and 
experienced officers m vanous departments As they gain 
experience m the particular work, they add to their utility 
While this IS so, it is even more important for us to remember 
that an officer kept too long in a particular post may become 
stale and without any initiative He will work in a routine way 
If by any chance he is not quite straight then it is all the worse 
for the Government and the public If kept too long m a 
particular post of responsibility there is a tendency to consider 
that post as a private preserve It is. therefore, generally 
desirable for officers not to be kept in a particular post for more 
than three years at the most Persunatly, I feel that the old 
practice of members of the Services not remaining too long at a 
time at the Centre is a good one Alter some years at the 
Centre, they used to revert to the provinces, and thus came in 
more intimate contact with the people and their immediate 
problems Here in the tenuous atmosphere of Delhi, we live m 
a world apart 

18 The Bombay textile strike has continued now for six 
weeks'* Ments or dements apart this has been a major and 
tragic event I think the workers and their advisers have been 
completely m the wrong in challenging a matter in appeal 
before a tribunal If they succeed in such a strike then the 
whole machinery of tribunals collapses and. indeed, 
Covemmeni practically collapses in so far as labour disputes are 
concerned It is not a question of prestige for Government No 
Government should think of ns own prestige when a matter 
affects vast numbers of people whom it seeks to serve Nor 
should K be a question of presiige for the workers or those who 
advise them, because their prestige will suffer far more if they 
do not follow the nght course llterefore we have to consider 
this matter dispassionately and without any attempt to 
humiliate any gmtip In spite of the wrong action taken by 
m^ny textile workers in Bombay and their advisers, our 
approach to them should always be friendly and our attempts 
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should be to win them over Otherwise, frustration and 
bitterness of soul creep m and lay the seeds of future conflicts I 
earnestly trust that all concerned will view industrial conflicts in 
a spirit of accommodation and not with a desire to injure and 
humiliate 

19 I have referred to the Nasik Congress resolutions There is 
one about khadi ** I would mvite your attention to the wording 
of It It IS not a mere repetition of the old appeal, but rather a 
constructive approach to this question It must always be 
remembered that whatever industnal progress we might make 
m terms of the big machine, and I am all m favour of it. yet 
enormous numbers of our people continue to be unemployed or 
are only partially employed No solution, even in terms of 
production, is adequate if it docs not tend to solve or mitigate 
the problem of unemployment This stress on khadi and 
cottage industries is therefore meant to emphasise this aspect of 
the question We are continually giving subsidies to big 
industry Can we not subsidize khadi and cottage industries 
al$o> I suggest this not on sentimeniai grounds, but as a 
practical proposition for today At the same time, however, we 
have to remember that no cottage industry will ultimately 
succeed even m a partial way, if it is based on completely 
inefricient means of production We bave in the past not tried 
hard enough to make cotlage industry efficient, as the Japanese 
have done Therefore, we have remained more or less where we 
were relying on sentimental appeals only 1 have no doubt that 
we can increase the efficiency of cottage Industry greatly by 
applying scientific methods to u Meanwhile, we should 
support It by subsidy or otherwise Even as a political symbol 
khadi has had a long and honourable career in our country Let 
us not allow that symbol to become tarnished We are on the 


resolution on khadi while leaflinning ihe Congress faith in and 
cnruniiment to promotion and encouragement of khadi and village mduitrtei 
“Oft poTiiKal and econoniK grounds" uiged the Government to help in the 
development of improved lechniqtics and encourage the purchaie and use of 
khadi and"(heoihK produciiofvillageindusinesasmuch as poatible " 
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eve of an anniversary which we shall no doubt celebrate all 
over India, as we have done in past years How will it profit us? 
To remember Gandhiji on a particular day and to forget him 
for the other days and to forget what he stood for throughout 
his life, not only khadi and cottage industry, but the basic 
lessons which he taught to this country, and which for a while 
raised us in our own estimation and in that of others? 

20 I have discussed at some length certain domestic 
problems I shall now deal with international affairs Since 1 
wrote to you, we have recogniied Israel.” We would have done 
this long ago, because Israel is a fact We refrained because of 
our desire not to offend the sentiments of our friends m the 
Arab countries Our recognition of Israel means no particular 
change in our policy 

21 We have also welcomed here the new Chinese 
Ambassador” His amval m New Delhi completes the 
exchange of diplomatic relations between India and the new 
China. In spue of many differences, these two great countries 
look to each other and I believe have grown a little nearer to 
each other during these past cntical months It may be said 
chat the fate of Asia depends a great deal on the relations 
between India and China 1 think it may be said with some 
truth that this present relationship and a certain measure of 
confidence m each other, has help^ to avert world war 

22 The Korean situation has undergone a dramatic change 
and the forces of North Korea have practically been defeated 
and dnven out of South Korea” This has given nse to new 
problems '* Till recently it was said on behalf of some of the 

15 Onl7Sepieniberl950 

14 Qn IBSepiembcr, CenerstYtMAChung hnra ptnented hacntlrnciali 
10 the Pmideni of India 

15 1110 South Koiean force* reached the SBthparallrlafirr covering on 2^ 
and SOSepimber *00 Imsenhoot re»««M>ee 

16 The South Korean Covemmettt planned to eroaa the 38th parallel and 
occupy the khole count ry 
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leading Powers of ihe West that there was no intention of their 
going beyond the 38th parallel*^ But this sudden success has 
made them think of changing their plans We have felt that U 
would be wrong and dangerous for the U N forces to cross the 
38th parallel at this stage There is findoubtedly a risk of 
conflict with China, because China believes that her existence 
IS threatened** There is also the risk of this conflict being 
prolonged in North Korea and many incidents happening 
which might lead to an extension of the conflict We have, 
therefore expressed our views against the crossing of the 3Sth 
parallel by U N forces at this stage® I do not know how the 
future will develop, but an earnest attempt should be made to 
put an end to this conflict and then devise peaceful methods for 
the establishment of a united and free Korea Whatever the 
future may have for Korea these last three months have 
shattered and destroyed large parts of both South and North 
Korea and the suffenng of the Korean people has been 
incalculable 


•OL. Prmdeni Iniman had Mid ih«c the crouingof the 

58ih panfleJ wu a quemon for the 'United Nation* to decide" and he "wouM 
abide by the decision of the United Nations Prune Minister Robert Menun 
ofAu«f4lia*aidofl27Septemberthatthe Bi? Three had agreed that U N 
forert in Korea jhould not go beyond ihe 58ih fiarallel without U N tanciion 
18 On 50 September Warren Austin, the V S representative to the 
United Nations called upon the Uniled Nairans to remove the -opportunities 
*'** *>«re$8ion by denying lu aggressor forces any “refuge 
in an imaginary Ime because that would recreate the threat to the 
peace Korea and of the world “ On the lame day. a resolution was 
iubmmed to the General Assembly on Bolish minative to lake all 
appropnaie measure, to rnsure a Kabh situation in the whole of Korea . 
which^by implicatKsn meant auiboru.ng the U N fotce. to cross the S8ih 

‘h' Uni.ed States as the 

S.b3- lu , .hTferniory of our 

Sma^Uh A-bassador on the nexT day that 

Chma,^ldh.,e,o.upportrv„„hKore„f,beS8<hparalle| were crossed 

er^n^or .hn's.r'"Tr "" spoke against the 

m/lirais. parallel and said that n would be wrong to eany on 

•"'Vary oprra.am. when peaceful m^hods could bnng posiiive^sul.. " 
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23 Yesterday I addressed a press conference I have sent you 
separately a report of what I said there *' in regard to the 
Korean situation as well as about Sir Owen Dixon’s report on 
Kashmir to the Security Council** Also about the proposed no- 
war declaration between India and Palustan” I shall not 
tepeat that here, but 1 would beg of you to read that report of 
tny press conference so that you may know how we view these 
important matters 

24 We had hoped that the International Monetary Fund 
would come to some decision regarding the exchange value of 
the Pakistan rupee This decision, however, was postpioned 
with the result that the trade impasse between India and 
Pakistan 'Continues Normally speaking, two neighbouring 
countries like India and Pakistan, which till recently had one 
economy, should depend on each other a great deal for their 
imports and exporo But, unfortunately, we have got lied up 
with vanous problems and conflicts Above all. this question of 
the value of the Pakistan rupee has made trade very difficult 
We have had some barter deals and we may have them again 
But there ts going to be no normal trade til) this basic question 
IS settled 

25 It may interest you to know what the recent figures are 
about migration between East and West Bengal There has 


21 Notpnmed 

22 Clantying India f poaicion on Kashmir. Nphra laid (hat Indu 
comidcml tggmsum on K«hmir as an act of a 'thatiwleti kind" and chat the 
people of Kashmir should decide n* future any setdeinenl should be arrived 
ai throu^ peaceful methods only, India would not recogruze the "two-nation 
theory" and n was her "lexal and morar duty to protect (he people of 
Kashmir Commenting on Dutona proposal to replace (he Government 
m Kashmir for purpeors of holding a paniai plebuene he said that n would 
be "grossly unfair" and "a mayor victory foe aggression ** 

23 Nehru said that a no-war dcctaration would produce a psychological 
eftert on the people and help In the scttktneni of vanous issues India had 
also indxaied “a way of deciding matters m a dispute" by suggerjng that the 
two mayw issues the canal waicia and the evacuee property could be 
referred to a inbunal for arbitration 
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been a progressive change in them and more and more Hindus 
have been going back to East Pakistan The average daily 
figures for the period, 8th September to 20th September 1550, 
are as follows 

East to West to 

West Bengal £ast Bengal 

Hindus 5.291 5. 141 

Muslims 5,112 2,551 

It should be remembered that a very large proportion of these 
travellers are ordinary passengers and smugglers Vou will 
notice from these figures that the surplus of Hindus corning 
from East Bengal to West Bengal vvas being progressi'^ly 
reduced There was. however, some considerable surplus 
among the Muslims coming to West Bengal 

26 Later figures are even more significani During the four 
days. 24th to 27(h September, 21.418 Hind us came from East 
Bengal to West Bengal, and 26 619 Hindus went from West 
Bengal to East Bengal Thus, m four days there was an excess 
of 6,201 Hindus going to taw Bengal from West Bengal 

27 The Muslim figures forthcse four days arc 

Coming to West Bengal ^ 11785 

Going to East Bengal from West Bengal . 7.949 

Thus there was an excess of 5,836 Muslims coming into West 


It must be remembered again that these figures include 
normal passengers and smugglers Por Hindus the average daily 
S”" 4 and smugglers m both directions « 


28 These figures definiiely show ( 1 ) that the exodus of 
ffmdm from East Bengal to West Bengal has slowed dovm very 
consi erably. and (2) that the return process is daily becoming 
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stronger In regard to Muslims, they show that the return of 
Muslim migrants to West Bengal is fairly strong From the pom' 
of view, therefore, of people coming and going between East 
and West Bengal, the situation is definitely satisfactory This, 
however, does not mean that conditions in East Bengal are yet 
satisfactory 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
8 October, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

In my last fortnightly letter I pointed out to you that the 
international situation was grave Subsequent developments 
have brought matters to a head and it is quite possible that 
within the next day or two other senous consequences might 
follow The United Nations has clearly decided now ’ that the 
United Nations forces, m Korea which are pnmanly USA 
forces, should cross the 3Sth parallel into North Korea The 
People’s Government of China has also apparently decided and 
have announced that m the event of American forces entering 
North Korea Chinese forces will also enter Korea * 'These two 
rival forces converging on each other may well tome tnto 
conflict and lead to war on a larger scale than at present That, 
as you will realize, has far-reaching consequences and might 
lead to world conflagration All this need not happen 
immediately but it may not also be delayed 

Naturally, we cannot be renain of what will happen and it 
cannot be wholly ruled out that wiser and saner counseb might 
prevail Nevcnhcless. we have to realue that we are on the 
verge of a crisis which the world has feared for so long We have 
to be prepared for anything that might happen So far as we are 
concerned we shall try our utmost to keep out of any extension 


'AtpecuUrticTmuWiiionioiheronnighih Leiim 

1 TheiT*olut>on«rup»*»rdbyiheCciWT»JAj*«nbIyon7OctobeTJ950 
* p Jig 
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of military operations that might take place, but there are 
bound to be reactions m India to these senous developments 
elsewhere and I want you and your Government not only to 
keep wide awake in regard to internal developments but to plan 
ahead for any such conceivable development, so that you 
may not be taken by surprise This applies not only to the law 
and order position, but even more so to economic 
consequences We have to function calmly and without 
allowing excitement to fill people's minds 


Youn sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
16 October. 1950 

My dear Chief Minister. * 

Since I wrote to you last, there has been an appreciable toning 
down of the tension in the Far East The situation u 
difficult and one cannot rule out the possibility of an extens’^" 
of the war area But there is less chance of this now, or at any 
rate, of a direct conflict between China and the U N forces As 
you know, we were opposed to the crossing of the S8th parallel 
by the U N forces without making another effort at a peaceful 
settlement ' We felt that after the collapse of the North Korean 
armies m South Korea, it was worthwhile to make an effort at a 
peaceful settlement This was desirable in itself and it was also 
to be preferred because of the nsk of the war spreading 
other countries being tnsolved in n The reports we had 
received from our Ambassador in China indicated that feahng 
in China was exasperated and inflamed, because of 
repeated refusal of the United Nations to admit the new China 
and because of fear that the United States was bent on 
attacking China * The crossing of the S8th parallel appeared to 
the Chinese Government as another move m the dircaiort of an 
attack on China itself 1 believe there was no justiflcation for 
thinking that either the United Nations or the USA were 
thinking m terms of an attack on China But there can be hul* 
doubt that the Government of China believed that this was 
possible and intended sometime or other They declared quite 


1 India ab«untd from votuifr on ihe rvsolution adoplfd by the General 
ABembly on 7 October 1950 for such an»n might mtensify North Korean 
opposition mcreaae tension in Ew Asia and lead to km of faith in the United 
Natrons 

t Seeanre p Jig 
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clearly that they would resist any forces that crossed the 38th 
parallel* 

2 In view of this, we urged the U K and the USA 
Governments not to take a sudden step of this kind, as the nsk 
of war spreading was great In any event, it is always better to 
exhaust peaceful methods of approach The U N , however, at 
the mstance of the U K and USA, decided to cross the 38th 
parallel * and issued directions to General MacArthur 
accordingly* The North Korean forces refused to surrender 
and have continued to resist Intheexisimgcircumstances, the 
U N forces are bound to dnve the North Koreans further 
towards the Chinese border Probably the war will change its 
character and will be more of the nature of guerilla warfare 
This may continue for longer than is expected It is possible 
that U N forces will not go right upto the Chinese border but 
will stop some distance away from it. after capturing the North 
Korean capital* This wih avoid any danger of conflict with 
China We have little news of what China has done or intends 
to do There are some reports that Chinese troops have crossed 
the border into North Korea and occupied a stnp of territory 
there 

3 So far as the objective in Korea is concerned, we agree to 
what the UN has declared, that is the establishment of a free 
and independent government in United Korea elected by the 


S China declared on 11 October that she could not "stand idly by while 
Korea was invaded by the Untied Slates and ni accomplices " 

4 On 6 Oaober, the U $ troops crossed the SSth parallel at Kaeson;; on 
the west coast 

5 On 12 October 1950 the United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehsbiluation of Korea (UNCURK) set up by the U N resolution of 7 
October to "consult and advise' the mihiaiy command m Korea, called upm 
Cencril MacAnhur to assume provuionally responsibilities of civil 
admtnstraiion and Kovernment of those pans of Korea north of SSth 
parallel which mijthi come under the occupation of the U N forces, pending 
their final tetilemeni 

6 Onl90aobeT P y on n y a ngfePtotheU N fortes 
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people ’ We also agree that these electrons should be organned 
under the ausptces of the United Nations But no one knows 
when military operations will end War is easy to start but more 
difficult to end Meanwhile, laige parts of Korea have been 
turned into a wilderness and the casualties are very great Seoul, 
the capital city, is in rums It was to avert or at least to limit this 
tragedy that we suggested a more peaceful approach after it 
had been shown that the North Koreans had been defeated in 
warfare I still feel that thu was the nght approach and the 
longer this is delayed, the mote will new problems arise When 
war takes place, it is often foigotten by those who control 
armies that they are dealing with masses of human beings who 
have human feelings and human reacnons Old*$tyle warfare 
confined to some professional armies brought certain results 
which could, on the whole, be prophesied Bui now when there 
u what u called total war in any country or area, we get mass 
reactions which poison the future 

4 We have had reports of atrocities by tlie North Koreans 
We have also had reports of atrocities commuted by the South 
Koreans Tens of thousands of innuceni people have been done 
to death, quite apart from the military casualties What is 
happening in Korea is bad enough from the human point of 
view. It can serve as an example to us, many times multiplied, 
of what might happen over large areas of the earth’s surface, if 
world war came 

5 It seems to me as clear as anything can be that the problem 
of Korea or of the Far East generally cannot be settled with- 
out the concurrence of the two great neighbouring 
countries — China and the USSR Hence our desire to 
associate them m the U N for ilie solution of this problem We 
have opposed or abstained from voting when some resolutions 

7 Theugti Indu abMained from vMin; on the moludon of 7 October the 
Government cormnunKjue of W Ottobn clarified that India could nui 
cupport that patsof the »t»otatiaa j»h»chgattj anctions lOlhell N force* lo 
carrvput ibeobe^i 1 1 f?Ii 
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were brought up before the UN by the U S A or the U K 
delegations® It seemed to us that the approach of these 
resolutions was not a good one and did not lead to peace but 
rather to a preparation for future wars We have abo felt that 
the United Nations should not become merely a group of 
nations, however many they might be, lined up together 
against another group The whole object of the U N was to 
include all the nations, evea though they might differ from 
each other There has been much cnticism in the United States 
of our action,* although there are many there who appreciate 
It 1 am convinced that the line we have adopted has not only 
been a right one from the world point of view but abo an 
advantageous one from India s point of view Because of 
various developments and our own reactions to them, India has 
been thrust in the forefront of international affairs and a great 
responsibility rests upon her 1 earnestly hope that we shall be 
true to our ideals and not barter them because of fear or some 
momentary gam at the cost of our larger good Public memory 
IS short, especially in other countries m regard to India, and 
passions have ,been roused which come m the way of clear 
thinking 


S India abtiained on 7Ju1y on a Bmuh moluiion m the Secunij Council 
which provided for the creation of a aniTied cenunand under the United 
Statei and on 7 October on the eight power resolution, m the General 
Assembly She oppowd on 10 October a *even power resoluiion tn the 
Politica) Comnuttee providing for rt i ervatton of a certain proportion of 
national forcei by die member States for use by the UN to counter 
aggression and for convening an eme ig e ixy session of the General Assembly in 
the event of the Secunty Council getting 'paratyted" by use of the veto by 
tome members 

9 For example on 22 October, the New Y«rk Timer cammenred 
edtonaDy that "Pandit Nehru purporu to speai for Alia but it a the veto of 
abnegation ha cntKism now turns out to have been obsirucuve. ha p<^>cy a 
appeasement worn of aQ, one faib to find a valid moral judgement tn ha 
attitude One can feel certain that hatory wtl] condenm the Nehru policy as 
well intenuooedbuiiimid short sighted and irresponsible " 

10 For example. Einstein , described Indus abstention on the Korean 
letolution as correct and m lieeping wuh the pnnaples upheld by Nehru 
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6 Dunng the last fortnight a session of the Pacific Relations 
Conference has been held at Lucknow " This is an 
international conference and many important delegations from 
foreign countnes have come to it For the first time since the 
war a Japanese delegation has also attended such a conference 
Many of the problems of the Far East and of South East Asia 
have been discussed there and, inevitably, there has been much 
difference of opinion ** Because of developments m Korea, the 
question of the Japanese peace treaty » becoming a more 
urgent one than it was I might add that the Pacific Relations 
Conference was wholly non official and Government was m no 
way connected with it 

7 There have been repeated references m the press to some 
kind of a Chinese invasion of Tibet On inquiry we have found 
that these reports were not true A Tibetan delegation is still in 
Delhi and-has met the Chinese Ambassador They have been 
invited to go to Peking and we have advised them to accept this 
invitation Meanwhile they are waiting for instructions from 
Lhasa 

8 In two of our border couiXnes Afghanutan and Nepal, 
there has been much tension In Afghanistan and at the border 
areas on this side of the Durand Line and on the Baluchistan 

H From ZloH October It was inauguraied hjr Nehru 

12 Their was no unammiiy of views on mues hie (he role of (he United 
Nations in Korea Conununut pobey iK South East Ana the Japanese peace 
treaty regional co-oprration m Sooth East Asia international effects of 
Japans economic levnaT the future of Formosa and American economic 
policies in Asia The discussions on the alleged desire of ihe United States to 
acquire tniliiary bases in South East Asia especially tn Japan had been 

tS The United States and the Soviet Union could not agree on the peace 
treaiy to end the American occupatioa trf Japan since 19-15 While the U S 
contended that the treaty be framed by a IS memberFar Eastern Commission 
which vfouJd tike decisions by a two-ihitd vote the Soviet Union insisted on 
the Big Four retaining ihe power of veto On 6 September President 
Tniman appointed John Foster Dulles to hold discussions with the member 
nations for formulating the letmi ^ the treaty 
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border, there has been great exatcment and reports of conflicts 
between Pakistani forces and tnbal people have reached us “ It 
IS difficult to have details of these conflicts or to know exactly 
what IS happening But there can be no doubt that the tension 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan is very acute 


9 In Nepal there has been a good deal of political trouble 
and we have been warned from many sources, including the 
Government of Nepal, that there u likely to be more trouble 
We sent for our Ambassador jn Kathmandu and discussed 
thesituztjonwsthhrm Our position there a a dehcate one Asa 
Government, we are on fnendly terms with the Government of 
Nepal At the same time, we arc strongly of opinion that 
conditions in Nepal are very backward and there is a good deal 
of repression We have been urging the Nepal Government to 
introduce substantial reforms of a democratic character Some 
minor reforms were recently introduced, ” probably under 
stress of circurrutances But these do net make much difference 
and have not eased the situation Our sympathies are therefore 
with those who seek to reform But we cannot support any 
violence or illegality in our temtones 

10 Our relations with Pakistan continue to be bad, though 
nothingspecial has happened recently The hystcncal agitation 
that took place and is still continuing in regard to Kashmir has 

14 Palustan alleged noIaiioR of Iwr irmtory in the Dobindi area of 
Baluchtsian by tome Afghan inbnntm and rrgular iroops who weie pushed 
back on? October Afghanistan denied this 

15 An agitation for ihe ewabbshitient of a democratic yjvemmem m 
Nepal was started by the Nepali Gongtejtjn September Reports of subvmive 
activities including a conspiracy to aisaxiinaie the King and others followed 
the arrest in Kathmandu on 24 September of cenain persons bebered to be 
acting at the instigation of the Nepab Con g ic M 

16 C P N Singh Forb fn seeVol l.p J5i 

17 On 22 September 1950 Prune Minisier Mohun Shumshetr 
uiauguratrd the two Houses of the Nepal Parbament as provided for in the 
1948 Constitution but did so m an nnconsiitulional manner TbeUpperand 
Lower Houses were both filled with Ranas and their followen and even the 
elections to the Lower Htwse were held m KigMy improper manner 
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undoubtedly embittered these relations further In spite of this, 
there is no reasoif why we should not settle these differences to 
the advantage of both countries Because of this overriding 
fact we have continued to press for a no war declaration and 
for a reference to a joint judicial tnbunal of the two major 
questions evacuee property and canal waters We have had 
no answer from Pakistan to our latest communication on these 
subjects Our proposal in fact deals with all major issues except 
Kashmir, which cannot be treated in this way and stands by 
Itself There is another question — the exchange value of the 
Pakistani rupee This is being considered by the International 
Monetary Fund and it is possible that some decision may be 
amved at in the course of the next two months or so Thus the 
only iv .0 important questions that remain arc evacuee property 
and canal waters which, we have asked should be referred to a 
joint judicial tribunal of high standing We are prepared to 
refer other disputes to this tribunal in the future, provided they 
are justiciable Meanwhile, the temporary Indo Pakistan Trade 
Agreement has lapsed ** and there are no formal means for 
carrying on trade 

11 As regards Kashmir, no further development has taken 
place and the matter is pending before the Secunty Council 

12 Some attention has been attracted recently to Mr 
Mandal's** resignation from the Pakistan Cabinet** and a long 


18 Nehru renewed »he propotsl in a Jetter to Liiquat Ah Khan on 8 
October and tubsequrntly at a press conference on 16 October 1930 

19 Signed on2IApnJ 1950 

SO OnSOSepUmt^ 1950 

21 Jogendra Nath Mandal (1906 1969) A piwrunent Hanjan leader of 
East Bengal Minuter Bengal Covcmnimi 1946 Muslim Leajtue* nommee 
in the Intenm Coveramcnl October IW6 July 1947. firat President of 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly August 1947 Munster Law and Ubour 
PakutanOovemment August 1947 Oaoberl9$0 Later returned to India and 
died here 

W On 8 October 1950 
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statement that he issued” Mr Mandal's past record is so 
unsavoury from India's point of »iew that it is hardly possible 
for us to accept him and his statement as completely bona fide 
Throughout the gravest crises, including the holocaust in 
August and September 1947. Mr Mandal continued to serve 
Pakistan Nevertheless, some of the facts given m Mr Mandal's 
statement are useful to us 


13 In my last fortnightly letter 1 pointed out that the return 
of Hindu migrants to East Bengal from West Bengal had taken 
a new turn More and more Hindus were returning to East 
Bengal Later figures, dunng this fortnight, have confirmed 
this impression and there has been an ever increasing returning 
exodus of Hindus to East Bengal At the same time, more 
Muslims are returning to West Bengal This u generally a 
healthy sign The average figures of exodus between East and 
West Bengal for the penod from 21st September to 8th October 
are as follows 


Hindus 

Muslims 


East Bengal to 
West Bengal 
5.782 
2.811 


West Bengal to 
East Bengal 
6.588 
2,390 


On some da)5 the return ofllmdus has been much greater than 
this average Thus the figures for nine days from 4th October to 


23 Mandat xaied on 8 October that he had resigned as Mmmer m 
Pakistan as he came to ihe conctusion that the future of the minoniics was 
daikrnrtl by the ominous shadow of tonseision or Iiquxlauon He alleged that 
his attempts to offer employment to the member s of Kheduled castes in East 
Bengal had been frustrated and "aomeof tbetr rights and pnvtlegrs had been 
taken away " Jif *bo rrcitlrd bta sramiaigs to Liaquaf AIi Khan about “the 
anti Hindu policy" pursued by ibeadminniraiion and leaden of East Bengal 
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1 1 ih October were follows both for Hindus and Muslims 



HINDUS 

MUSLIMS 

Date 

East to 

West to 

East to 

West to 


West 

East 

West 

East 

4 October 1 950 

6,059 

7.381 

3.305 

2.706 

5 October 1950 

5.810 

6.896 

2.977 

2,231 

6 October 1950 

5.442 

7.217 

2,647 

2,299 

7 October 1950 

5.091 

6,512 

2.829 

2,341 

8 October 1950 

4 768 

6,078 

3.231 

2 480 

9 October 1950 

5,368 

7,398 

2 854 

2.609 

10 October 1950 

7.171 

6 913 

2 437 

2.468 

11 October 1950 

6,424 

6.515 

2,622 

2,427 


14 As you know, the South African Indian question » on the 
agenda of the United Nations Assembly A vague attempt was 
recently made by South Afnca via Pakistan to induce us to have 
some kind of informal talks We are aiwa>-<i prepared to have 
talks formal or informal, but we have made it perfectly clear 
that we cannot allow this pretext of talks to keep out this 
question from discussion m the Assembly 

15 We have discussed at great length the sugar policy to be 
adopted for this season*^ I shall not say much about this here, as 
you will be hearing from our Agriculture Ministry** There has 
been a conflict of opinion amongst many of us on this matter 
We want to increase sugar production and have offered some 
incentives for this But we feel that it is dangerous to raise the 

24 Al the Chief Ministers Conference in Auguil 1950, lome Chief 
Mmtsten favoured deooniicj of sugar even «i ihe ruk of increase in price while 
oiher* favoured import ofiunarioonwt the rue in price But all had agreed 
lhai mcrntivrr ahould be provided |o increase produciion 

25 The Minisiry of Agneuliureaiuvouncedon 19 October that iheCabinei 
had decided not lomaVeany changeinihe price of sugar and sugar cane bui 
to provide incentives lo the growers and producers of indigenous and refined 
varieties ot sugar 
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price of sugar, as this is bound to have a powerful psychological 
effect on the prices of other important commodities We are 
trying very hard to reduce the general price level If we increase 
the price of sugar at this stage, no one will attach any 
importance to our statements for bringing down the general 
price level We do not, therefore propose to change the prices 
either of sugar or of cane Certain incentives have, however, 
been offered for increased production 

16 Another question has arisen as to whether and how far we 
should replace foodgrains production in favour of commercial 
crops, such as jute and cotton The latter bring us more money 
On the other hand, we have always given first priority to food 
production and we shall continue to do so There is no reason 
why there should be any real conflict between food crops and 
commercial crops We have examined this question thoroughly 
and come to the conclusion that in certain areas jute and cotton 
should be encouraged, but, at the same time, we wish to lay the 
greatest stress on the production of food remaining the first 
priority That is to say. we have every inientiotvof producing 
enough food by the end of the 1951 52 season to meet our 
normal requirements It is important that this fact should be 
borne in mind as doubts have arisen and some people have said 
that there is little chance of our keeping to our lime table 
Having examined the question carefully, we feel that there is 
every chance of our succeeding, provided we work for it 

17 1 have previously laid stress on our Crow More Food 
Campaign concentrating on high yield from the land at present 
being cultivated This is far more iinponant lhan bringing 
additional land under culiivaiian If we do not increase yield 
even the additional land remains at a low level We have thus to 
pay special attention to the quality of our cultivation Hus, as is 
well known, is very backward and even a little effort should 
make a great difference 

18 Then there is the question of destruction of food crops by 
pests, vkild animals and bad storage condiiions An enormous 
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quantity of food is thus destroyed annually If we could save 
this, or even a fair proporion of this, our food problem would 
be solved Unfortunately some of our social habits come in the 
way of dealing with wild animals and other pests All 1 can say 
IS that we shall have to change such habits as comem the way of 
the larger good We cannot have human beings staning or 
lacking food because wild animals are destroy ng it 

19 Two days ago I paid a visit to our National Physical 
Laboratory** near Delhi I have often been there previously 
and every time I have gone I have noticed the great progress 
made On this occasiuit. particularly, 1 was surprised and 
pleased to note what had already been done and what was 
being done This laboratory is a magnificent one which can 
compare favourably with any like place in the world I am not 
referring to the building and the equipment, which are good, 
but Tather to the whole conception and the quality of the 
people working there Our younger Kientisis are full of promise 
and 1 have no doubt that they will produce good results, both m 
the realm of pure science and in the application of science to 
industry Our Governnicms are criticized frequently about our 
various shonconnngs Among the things for which we can take 
full credit is the development of national laboratories all over 
India These arc the foundations of advance in almost every 
field of activity Perhaps this is not realized sufficiently by most 
of our people because of our political background We have not 
yet developed sufficiently the scientific or ine engineers 
outlook, and yet whatever policy we may adopt and whatever 
laws we may frame the basic fact is scientific and industrial 
progress 1 should like you and members of your Government to 
visit our laboratories whenever you have the chance The two 
principal ones are the National Physical Laboratory near 
Delhi and the National Chemical Laboratory** near Poona 


26 TIk- Naiionat Phjrvicsl Labmauiry wai set up m January 1950 to 
undntakr both bavc ami applwst mraivh 

27 IVNaiHHuICIwfiiical LabutaicRyvnirt up in January 1950 
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20 We aie trying hard to etonomne and 1 piesume that you 
are also doing so Economy at the cost of efficiency is not 
economy As a matter of fact, there is no conflict between the 
two 1 feel that our present system of working is neither efficient 
not economical We had in British times a top heavy 
administration, but the top was a relatively small one Now we 
have a very big top and yet the same heaviness prevails 
throughout It is not possible for us to continue to function m 
this way. and we have, therefore, to think afresh Again the 
normal bureaucratic system of working is not suited to 
industrial and social problems No business can be run 
efficiently on that basis Government have to deal more and 
more with these problems and they should adapt themselves to 
them The system of noting by various grades of people is a 
system which has been done away with in other countries 
Normally, there should be only one note in the file and that by 
the officer who can take some action on ii Previous notings are 
just wasted We should concentrate on the quality of our work 
A large numberof people lackingm quality do not make up for it 
In any event, human beings have ceased to be cheap m India 
and that is a very good sign, but that also means that they have 
ID be more efficient and more productive, whether in factory, 
field or office Fewer persons should turn out better work and 
thus maintain their own standards and the standards of the 
work they do. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 

■ 1 November, 1950 

My dear Chief Minuter, 

The outstwding events in foreign affairs dunng the last 
fortnight, so far as India u concerned, have been the 
developments m Tibet * There had been repeated rumours of 
Chinese troop movements on the Tibetan border since July last 
and this led us to draw the attention of our Ambassador m 
Pelung and through him, of the Chinese Government to the 
desirability of having peaceful negotiations for the settlement of 
the problem * No precue information was available about these 
border movements and often they were denied or explained as 
movements on the other side of the border There a an 
intermediate area between China and ’Ubet proper * which 
China has considered as part of one of her western provinces 
and m which China had a nght by a treaty^ to keep garrisons 
Many of these movements appeared to be m thu middle area 
Communications are difficult in Tibet and news travels slowly 
So, It was not easy to know what was happening 


1 On 11 October ChincsemnpsentrTcdTibetsndoccupicdaitnpupto 
fifty nulct acrou the Sino-Tibetan border; and on 25 October the Chinese 
Covemment announced that the "People i Army units have been ordered to 
advance into Tibet to free SimlbonTibetani from imperialist oppression and 
consolidate the naticnal defences on the western border of China " 

X Seeonlr p 167 

S sparsely populated and mountainous am m Outer Tibet adjacent 
to the western provinces of China cspecuOySmUane where both China and 
Tibet claimed to eaercise aorereijpily 

4 China had insisted on Iict mdu to post troops in Outer Tibet as 
authorued by the 1890 Conveniam besween Crest. Britain and China 
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2 On our part, we drew the attention of the Chinese 
Government repeatedly to this mauer and pressed them to rely 
on peaceful methods They replied that they were prepared for 
peaceful negotiations and the Tibetan delegates should go to 
them for this purpose At the same time, statements were made 
about an army being prepared for the “liberation” of Tibet, 
and this was publicly announced as early as August last® We 
had hoped that, in view of our friendly advice as well as the 
international situation, military operations against Tibet would 
be avoided Wc advised the Tibetan delegates to go to Peking 
and, after some hesitation, they had agreed to do so ® 

S When news came to us that the Chinese Government had 
formally announced military operations against Tibet, we were 
surprised and distressed Imm^iately we sent a note of protest’ 
and requested the Chinese Government not to proceed with 
these operations and wait for the Tibetan delegates Their 
answer was rather curt and laid stress on Tibet being an 
integral part of China and thus a domestic affair. No outside 
country, according to them, had a nght to interfere in this 
domestic matter They still expressed their willingness for 
peaceful negotiations, but said nothing about halting the 
advance of their troops We have again addressed them * on 
this subject and our correspondence will be published before 
you get this letter 

4 I must say that this action of the Chinese Government has 
hurt us considerably and has appeared to us as an act of 


5 See ante, p 167 

6 See ante p 201 

7 The nwe of 26 Oclober 1950 esptrwed “lurpme and regret that the 
Chinese Co'emment •'ahould have decided to leek a solution of the problem 
of their reUtioni with Tibet by forte Hotead of by the itower and more 
endunng methodr of peaceful approach *■ 

8 On 50 October 1950 

9 OnSlOctobef theCovemmenioflndia eipressetfaneameithopethai 
the Chinere Government wilt »liH prefer method* of peaceful negotiaiKwt and 

jettlemenlloatoIulionundetdurrMandbyrofte “ 
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discourtesy in view of our prolonged correspondence on this 
subject It has also seemed to us an essentially wrong act and 
one that might well add to the tensions existing in the world To 
use coercion and armed force, when a way to peaceful 
seukmeni is open, is always wrong To do so against a country 
like Tibet, which js obviously not in a position to offer much 
resistance and which could not injure China, seemed to us to 
add to the wrongness of this behaviour From the international 
point of new. it was bound to react against China’s own 
interests Why then should she do it? It is not for me to guess, 
but 1C seems clear chat owing to the development of the war 
situation m the Far East, and the accounts of repeated 
bombing of Manchunan towns.** the Chinese Government 
bebeved that they were threatened with war by their enemies 
A temper arose there full of fear and apprehension and 
resentment against those real or fancied enemies, and this led 
possibly to a change in policy or to a speeding up of what might 
have taken much longer to develop 

5 Whatever the reason may be and whatever their motives 
m-ybe, the Chinese Government has. inouropmion. acted not 
only wrongly but foolishly and done 'njury to itself, to some 
extent to us and. I think, to the cause of world peace As you 
know, we have consistently tried to be fnendly to the new China 
and have championed her interests in the United Nations and 
elsewhere Thus, the new developments must necessanly affect 
our fncndl) Relations We do not intend to change our general 
policy because that is based on certain principles, as well as our 
judgment of ihe world situation We do not even wish to do 
injury to China in any way. but we shall have to consider 
carefully every step that we may have to take in the future 

6 There has sometimes been reference m the press to the 
consequences on our own frontiers of China s occupation of 


\ 


10 S««c 
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Tibet” From a military point of view, thu has not great 
consequence and involves no particular danger to India Tibet 
IS a very difficult country with an average altitude of 12,000 feet 
and then there is the great Himalayan bamer It is an 
exceedingly difficult matter for any considerable body of men 
to cross into India over that bamer But, m any event, we shall 
always keep proper watch on our extended frontiers, to prevent 
any incidents happening 

7 The Korean war, after an easy advance of the U.N troops 
and the South Koreans, has now slowed down somewhat, not 
far from the Manchurian border While It may be said that the 
North Koieans as an army have been defeated completely, it is 
quite possible that guerilla operations or some organized 
resistance may still continue for some time Meanwhile, the 
United Nations have passed some resolutions about the future 
of Korea '* With the objective of a united and free Korea we 
have agreed, but v,e have not associated ourselves fully with 
some of the resolutions passed by the U N , because we did not 
agree with vital parts of them It seemed to us* that tEose 
resolutions were framed more with the idea of prepanng for 
large scale war than for peace Where the^e is danger, 
preparation becomes necessary But too much war talk and war 
preparation' Itself bnngs war nearer. One of those resolutions 
was described by me as something in the nature of an extension 
of the Atlantic Pact ” This description was greatly resented in 

11 For injtsncc. 5lo/«m«n (New Delhi) of 29 October 1950 had 
ediionilly cautioned that “even if the threat lo ihe aubconiinent should 
evaporate or on examination proven lei* immediate than some may 
dramatically suppose «t obviously now can be duieganled by neighbounny 
non Communist States only at their cloae penl 

12 OnlOOctober ■ seven power resolution was introduced m the political 
committee caliing for cooinbutwn of miliiary fortes by the member states to 
the United Nationv to counter anpession India abnained on tha resolution 
asithadabstamedohlheeigbl powerrestJunonofTOctober Seeanlr p J27 

IS CommentmR on what was popularly known as the ’Unitlnjt for Peace 
resolution Nehru had said on IS October I95Dihti “it seems like convening 
the United Nations Into a larger edition of the Atlantic Paa and making n a 
war oTXanuation tnr»e than one devoted lo peace " See also antr p 227 
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the United States and perhaps elsewhere I do not think that 
the descnption was wrong, although, of course, there are many 
differences between the two It seemed to os that the United 
Nations, under stress of fear and strong emotion, was being led 
into a war mood and that was dangerous for the peace of the 
world Gradually, there was a mounting hysteria in some 
countries and enormous war budgets were passed Our small 
voice made little difference, though it was appreciated by large 
numbers of people all over the world, because few people want 
war and nearly all are passionately desirous for peace 
Nevertheless, our declarations and the attitude we adopted in 
the United Nations led to bitter criticism of India and, more 
especially of me, m the United States specially For my part, 
and 1 have given the most earnest thought to this matter 
because it concerned issues of war and peace and the future of 
the world I feel convinced that the general attitude we have 
taken up has been the right one and that it should be persisted 
in 

8 VVe have recently had a visit'* from the Foreign Ministen** 
of Burma We took advantage of this visit to discuss many 
problems that are common to our countries In international 

14 Thr Washington Post of 17 October 1950 dwenbed Nehru as an 
"academic word ipluier tn •'orld affairs on account of his refusal to support 
(he cTouinf; of the J8(h parallel and Mid "well perhaps he has too much on 
hiS plate at home to be depended upon for anythin); more than oratory and u 
too bemused by his fealty tochip-on the shoulder nationalism to see the world 
situation in penpective ” The Bmoh press also expressed disappointment at 

• Nehru s stand and (he Scotsman (Edinburfrh) of 17 October considered that 
Nehru s altitude "betrays a rather naire lack of realism 

15 On 24 October 1950 

16 Sso likhun Ifkjo (1912 1973) Member of the Burmese Constituent 
Assembly, 1947, Counsellor for Fmntier Areas to Cos’emment of Burma, 

1947 48 Minister for and ileadofShanSiaie 1948 Actin);Foreip» Minister 

1948 Foreign Minuter J950 58 atsd 1960 62 Deputy Prime Mmuier 
1956 58 

17 Theseproblemsrelatedtoinde smmigration airservices the )»iition 
of Indian nationals in Burma and the eompensation payable m respect of 
lands owned by Indian nationals foDovui); the nationaliiation of land by the 
Burmese Cosemmeni 
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affairs our outlooks are similar, and both countries desire that 
there should be co operation between them This applies, to a 
large extent, to Indonesia also 

9 The situation in Indo China has greatly detenorated from 
the point of view of the French and the Bao Dai Government 
they protect It seems clear that the present French forces 
there cannot succeed m their conflitt with Ho Chi Minh’s 
Government They might even be progressively pushed back 
This may result in military help being sent by the United States 
to Indo'Chma If this help is given in sufficient quantity, it is 
possible that the military situation might change But, as we 
have always claimed, the sword will not finally decide Some 
other kind of an approach is necessarv to win the masses of 
people who want to free themselves 

10 The question of a Japanese peace treaty is now becoming 
topical and much attention is being paid to it During the past 
two or three yean there has been a conflict in approach on this 
subject between the various Great Powen It is hardly likely 
that they will all agree to a common approach Therefore, it is 
now being considered whether it is possible and desirable to 
have such a peace treaty with Japan even though all may not 
agree'’ A cunous situation has arisen because Japan, which 
formerly was a great military nation, is now by its very 
Constitution completely demiluanred and cannot keep armed 


18 French troops withdrew from seeer.l imponint iruhury ouipcsts .fter 
suffenrig lenous rerenes rn September »l»d October 1950 

19 The United Stales circulated on 16 OCTober 1950 terms of a treaty for 

approval by 'any or aU naiioni at war wuh Japan willing to make peace “ 
According to thu draft Japan wouM recognae the independence of Korea 
agree to O N truneeihip wnh the Oiuied States as the adminwering 
authoniy over the Ryy'‘V accept future dectsKmof the 

Big Four Powers about the Halos of Taiwan the Pescadores South 
Sakhalin and the Kurilei Islands If no decuion were amsed at within a year 
oftheenToieemer.toIth«v««T Ae saatwe t5wj«rid be «f«ted to the U N 
Oxieral Assembly 
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forces ^ Can a free and independent Japan exist without an 
army, etc or should it revert to mihtansm? Should its 
independence without an army be guaranteed by some other 
nation or by the United Nations? If any nation gives that 
guarantee, ti will presumably like to keep its armed forces there 
and that would be a negation of Japanese independence Can 
then the United Nations undertake this burden of guarantee, 
but without keepmg any forces there? These are the problems 
that are uppermost in the minds of the Japanese people There 
are many there who want to go back to their old armed might, 
there arc also a good number who do not want an army and 
want to devote their resources to their betterment m other 
ways 1 might mention here that the progress that Japan has 
made m economic recovery during the past three or four years 
IS remarkable In the same way, defeated and destroyed 
Germany has recovered rapidly and has almost reached her 
pre-war figure of croduction 

11 In Nepal, there appears to be a great deal of ferment and 
for some weeks past all kinds of rumours have been spread 
about inner conflicts and popular dissatisfaction Nepal is an 
independent country and we have no desire to interfere At the 
same time, we arc greatly interested m the progress of 
democratic institutions m that country Apart from our 
preference for democracy, it is clear to u$ that the country will 
not be able to face its internal and external problems 'unless it 
makes substantial progress in this direction Events m Tibet 
give additional importance to the position m Nepal 


20 The Japanese Coiucilution pninutaated on 3 Ntjvember 1946 laid 
down (hat “ihe Japanese people fetever renounce war as * soveteixn right of 
the nation and the threat or use of {me as means of setibng imemational 
disputev” and that "land sea and air ibrees as well as other war potential 
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12 In the Untted Nations much time has been spent over 
various resolutions called the 7-Power and 8 Power 
resolutions ” There was deadlock over the appointment of the 
Secretary General** Thij has now been resolved by the re- 
appointment of the old Secretary General, Trygve Lie 

13 The Kashmir issue awaits heanng before the Secunty 
Council ** and publicity has been given to a resolution 
sponsored chiefly by the United Kingdom** We are entirely 
opposed to the whole concept of this resolution and we have 
instructed our representative to oppose it 


14. Ever since the Dixon Report came out,** there has been a 
fierce and thoroughly mdecent agitation in Pakistan on the 
Kashmir issue Every attempt has been made to whip up 
enthusiasm all over Pakistan and also, more especially, m the 
tnbal areas Pakistan newspapers are full of it and demands are 
made iot jehad and a resumption of war, pledges are taken and 


21 The ‘Unuing for Peace' resotuiion ipoiuoml by the USA, the U K , 
France Canada, Turkey Unigtiay and the Phihppinei was accepted by tte 
U N Political Comnutiee on 19 October and piued by the General Assembly 
on S November 1950 See also cnte p 227 

22 Seean/c. p 299 

29 In the Secunty Council while USA wanted Trygve Lie to be re 
elected as Secretary General theUSSR wanted Zygmunt Modtelewski the 
Polish Foreign Minister, to replace }i<n\ To bleak the deadlock the question 
was referred to the General Assembly whKh voted on 1 November extending 
Lie’i term by three yean 

24 The issue was discussed m the Securuy Council on 21 February 1951 

25 The resolution called for the appointment of a new U N representsiive 
to effect the demiluaniaiion of Jammu and Kashmir prepare ptaiu for a 
plebiscite tnd raise a mlTitary force either locally or from amongst the 
Ttiem\>eni id Aie \5 N toi rbio yyarpw 

26 li was placed before the Secunty CouncQ on 19 September 
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scrolls signed From the accounts that reach us this agitation 
has not got the solid basis which readers of newspapers might 
imagine It was evidently organued at this particular moment 
because Kashmir was coming up before the Sccunty Council 
Pakistan hoped perhaps that by shouting and cursing a great 
deal It might make a difference. As a matter of fact, the 
situation in the so-called ‘Arad Kashmir' has been a 
progressively detenoraiing one and there have been several 
instances of outbreaks of nofs there suppressed by shooting In 
the tribal areas, the movement for Pakhtoonistan is slowly 
growing This has led to repeated bombing from the air by the 
Pakistan Air Force ** Because of all these internal weaknesses 
and difficulties, the Pakistan Government has tned to divert 
attention by trying to whip up a fremy m regard to Kashmir 
They have not succeedcu or made much difference, in spite of 
the publicity m the pres; 

15 1 spent the last weekend at Srinagar in Kashmir® and had 

occasion to meet the General Council of the Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference** just before my arrival this 
council had been meeting and had passed an important 
resolution*' In this resolution, apart from recounting past 
history etc they had come to the conclusion that a 

27 rorrxafnpic on 24 Scpceinber afirr offcnnf(/(t pra]ren many people 
m Lahore took a vow “co deem no aaenfice too Jpeai for ihe complete 
bberatxm of the state of Jammu and Kashmir ** On 5 October Liaquat All 
Khan stated that "Pakistan Hands forihebberation of the people of Kashmir 
Indja for their subjufration for Pakisian Kashmir ts a viiil necessity for 
India It IS an impenabst adventure ” 

28 On 24 October the Afghan Covrrament chained Pakutan **"th 
vsolalion and bombing of Afghan irrmory by us army and air force and 
causing ratualoes among the cnihan population 

29 From 29 to SO October 1950 

50 On 26 October 1950 

51 This revolutioo described the Dixon report as “a clear negaiion of the 
right of self detrnninaiion of the people of Jammu and Kashmir Hate " 
condemned ihe 13 N s "prolonged failure" to advc the Kashmir dispute and 
called on the people of Kashmir to assert ibetmeNes by electing a Cotmitueni 
Assembly at the earbesi to decide on the future of the state 
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Constituent Assembly should be held as soon as possible to 
determine the constitution of the state 1 commended this 
resolution I was happy to notice the vitality and strength of the 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference Their General 
Council which consisted of over 150 persons, had gathered 
there from the ends of the statft, including Ladakh but, of 
course, excluding areas held by Pakistan Kashmir has recently 
had a terrible visitation in the shape of widespread and 
unprecedented floods in the Valley Tremendous damage has 
been done and a new burden cast on the Government and 
people of Kashmir It is a heavy burden and it is for us to share 
It as we are trying to share the buidens caused by great 
calamities in other provinces In spite of this blow. I found the 
leaders and prominent workers of the National Conference In 
good heart and facing these new as well as old trials with 
courage 

16 There has been a good deal of talk about a plebiscite tn 
Kashmir and, as you know, we agreed to it long ago** For my 
part I have little doubt that a really fair plebiscite would result 
in a majority for Sheikh Abdullah s Government and party and 
for accession to India The difncutiy has been in regard to 
conditions governing the plebiscite If Pakistan had its way, it 
would convert Kashmir into a field for bitter, violent and most 
bigoted propaganda on the basis of religion leading to riots 
and disorder on a large scale That is not the kind of plebiscite 
wc have envisaged and that is why we have laid great stress on 
the conditions Tlie U N mediator. Dixon, made a proposal 
which appeared to us astonishing Thai proposal amounted to 
convening the Valley of Kashmir and other pans inio a kind of 
half Pakistan even before the plebisciie This would naturally 
have created a powerful psychological reaction and an 
impression that Pakutan had half come and would fully come a 
little later In fact, it would have been the most unfair 
preparation for a plebiscite and we made it clear that we could 
not agree to it The new proposal in the U N Secunty Council 


52 On S No»-embcr 1917 LtUtniaChuf Mnuittn Vc4 I p S2 
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to have a committee of non-permanent members of the Council 
IS a cunous way of meeting with the situation ” All kinds of 
commissions and inquiries have taken place and now it u 
proposed that some representatives of South American and 
other countnes sitting in New York, should take the matter in 
hand and decide It is obvious that this can lead to nothing 
except, perhaps, to entangle us still furthe- in false assumptions 
and wrong procedure In our extreme desire to find a peaceful 
settlement, we have allowed ourselves repeatedly to get more 
and more tied up We have accepted the U N resolutions with 
safeguards and reservations Those safeguards and reservations 
have been forgotten or put aside and we are called upon from 
time to time to act up to the old resolutions minus reservations 
Because of all this we have come to the conclusion that we 
cannot permit this drifting and sliding process to go on any 
longer The Kashmir issue can only be solved by agreement 
between the panics concerned and all that an outsider can do is 
to help in bnnging this about Even that help in the past has 
not produced any great results The alternative to such 
settlement is either war or a continuing stalemate 

17 We do not. for our part, wish to decide this or any other 
issue by war 1 have declared publicly that we shaU not go to 
war over Kashmir **unless we are attacked by Pakistan I 
invited the Prime Minister of Pakistan to make a like 
declaration, but he has hesitated to do so and produced all 
kinds of irrclcvam arguments Apart from this question of 
Kashmir, we proposed a general no war declaration to 
Pakistan That too has got stuck up in a lengthy 
correspondence in which each party's viewpoint is repeatedly 
emphasued” Our viewpoint is simple let both countnes 
declare that they will not go to war against each other for the 
settlement of any dispute and will seek methods of negotiations, 
mediation, arbitration or reference to some international 


S) Tl)« piopout dtd nn( msirnatur 
M Srr Lrllfn to Chitf Veil pjl5 
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tnbunal It is clear that arbitration or reference to a tribunal 
should not apply to certain typ« of political disputes ishich are 
not justiciable Thus they cannot apply to Kashmir 

18 We have made another and a very precise proposal to 
Pakistan about the settlement of two of our major problems, 
evacuee property and canal waters**’ I wrote to you about this 
m my last letter The Prime Minister of Pakistan's reply to our 
proposal did not take us far” I have again wntten to him 
earnestly pressing him to agree to this proposal at least and thus 
take a firm step towards the solution of two of our major 
disputes** 1 await his reply 

19 As you know, there has been a permit system for visitors to 
Kashmir It was proposed to put an end to it but. on 
reconsideration, we have decided to continue it for some time 
The idea behind discontinuing it was to encourage tounsts to 
go without inconvenience As a matter of fact, the tounst 
season has ended and not many people will go to Kashmir 
dunng these winter months I might add that during the last 
summer, there was a considerable influx of tounsts into the 
Valley and, but for the floods, this would have been even 
greater 

20 The trade position vis a vis Pakistan continues to be the 
same, that » to say, it is more or less at a standstill It is dirficult 
to resume u so long as there is no final settlement about the par 
value of the Pakistani rupee We hope that some decision will 


36 Svecnir p SSO 

37 Luquai All Khan wrWe m 18 Oewher that he was reluctant "to mar 
the improved atmosphere created by >our assurances by hailunjt back to the 
iituaiion in May 1948 " However he added that when the canal apeemeni 
was sipird u was m no sense a voluntary one tor Pakistan ~ Instead of 
makinj! a concrete pro}>asal Liaquat Ah asked Nehru for the ‘'draft of the 
convention Koveminft the com position the authority the rules of decision 
and procedure, etc of the ad fcoc coun which your proposal envissfcrs " 

38 On S7 October 1950 
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be arrived ai m the counc of this month by the International 
Monetary Fund” 

21 1 pointed out to you in my last letter that there had been a 
remarkable increase m the return of Hindu migrants to East 
Bengal This tendency has continued and more and more of 
these migrants are going back The average daily figures of 
exodus between East and West Bengal are now as follows • 


Hindus 

Muslims 


East to 
West Bengal 
5.650 
2,506 


West to 
East Bengal 
8.022 
2,500 


From the Hindu figures roughly 4.000 should be deducted on 
both tides as normal passengers as well as smugglers Thus, >ve 
have a figure of Hindus coming out of Easi Bengal to West 
Bengal about 1 6C0 and Hindu rntgrants going back from West 
to East Bengal about 4,000 In the course of the last month a 
very considerable number of Hindu migrants have thus 
returned (O East Bengal It » said that many of them go there to 
sell their property or bring back their belongings That 
certainly « true about some But this kind of thing cannot be 
repeated week after week and month after month If people go 
back Co get their property, they swell up, when returning, the 
numbers of fresh migrants In effect, we can take the two 
figures and note the difference 

22 From our other sources, we have been informed that the 
position m East Bengal, in so far as the minonties are 
concerned, has improied m some ways Fewer incidents, such 
as dacoities, etc , are reported The police in East Bengal is also 
a little more active than it used to be and there is some change 

S9 'riiefund TinaDy look adrcBumm Mirth 1951 afirr India ijtmd on 25 
February (o rrcofrnm the Paknean niprr at par value 
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m the attitude both of officials and the public in East Bengal It 
IS possible also that the fact that the tune limit for return, as 
given in the Delhi Pact (the end of December), has also had 
some effect on more people returning either way 

23 While we have accurate figures for East and West Bengal, 
we have not got equally accurate figures for Assam One 
feature of migrants' return, which is exercising the minds of the 
Assam Government, is the fact that some new people go from 
East Bengal to Assam, with the intention of settling down 
tht.rc This really is an old problem, quite apart from partition 
or the Delhi Agreement We have pointed this out to the 
Pakistan Government and further thought has to be given to it 
We are definitely of opinion that wc should not have a pemut 
system m the East such as we have m the West This would not 
be in consonance with the E>elhi Agreement and would in fact 
come in the way of the large scale mov^ent of migrants going 
back 

24 I might mention here that there has been a relatively 
small but continuous flow of Muslims going to West Pakistan 
from various parts usually via the Sind border This is without 
permits^ and without any regulation 

25 In both East and West Pakistan, more especially in the 
former, there has been a large-scale agitation against the 
proposed basis of the Constitution of Pakistan^* Even the 

40 There was divuion and debate on the Basic Pnnciplet Committee 
report submitted to the Constituent Assrnibljr on 7 September relating to the 
proponionate Tepreseniatton of East Bengal in the Federal Legislature on the 
distribution of powers between East and West Pakistan and on the status of 
the Urdu and Bengali languages sn the coumiy Five M L A s from Fust 
Bengal appealed on 3 October lo ihe people to resist the imposition of the 
"unconstitutional consmutton which '‘mgemously but solidly lays the 
foundation of dictatorship In Pakirtan” and “bristle* with anti democratic 
measures “They argued chat "to anybody who knew anything of Islam and 
lirtJXKracy the purely fascist and anti Islamic character of the basic 
principles will be evident beyond any Ma ot doubt “ 
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Muslim League m many places has joined this agitation^’ and 
new parties have been formed, opposed to the orthodox parties 
The whole political situation in Pakistan is thus rather fluid 
The jute position in East Pakistan is growing more and more 
difficult as prices are falling 

26 Our Food Minister has the misfortune to face new 
problems, new difficulties and new cnses from week to week 
and almost day to day Owing to failure of rams in September 
and October m sorhe places, notably in parts of Bombay. Bihar 
and Madhya Bharat, crops have been ruined and wholly 
unforeseen demands are being made upon us This month of 
November and early December are a peculiarly difficult time 
We hope to get larger supplies m December from abroad 
Meanwhile, we must tighten our belts and it is up to those 
provinces who have any additional stocks, to give them, or 
rather to loan them, to the less fortunate States It is natural for 
the better situated States to be aterse lo parting with what they 
have got But the situation is a grave one and we can guarantee 
to them the return later of what they give now Let there be no 
doubt about this Early next year, we shall be m a position to do 
so Meanwhile. I would earnestly request these provinces to 
keep about three or four months’ supply with them and give the 
rest for use in the deficit areas This vviU enable us to get over 
the present difficulty and bring relief to innumerable 
countrymen of ours in various pans of India 

27 After a very great deal of thought and discussion, we have 
announced our policy in regard tO;iUgar and Some States 
have not welcomed our decisions, but I can assure them that 
they were taken after the most careful consideration of all 
faaors and in consultation vnth the Planning Commission I 
hope that they will give full effect to this policy YOu will have 

<1 At the East PaEotan Mialjm Lea^e Council meetmg attended by 
Liaquat Ali Khan tome members desmbed the report as ’terribly anti 
Benjfili ’ 

<2 See ante p 252 
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noticed the decision to increase the export duty on hessian from 
Rs 350/ per ton to Rs 750/ 

28 Government are considenng the desirability of introduc- 
ing Control on newsprint There ts a shortage of it which results 
in great hardship to a large number of newspapers A few 
prosperous newspapers, which have Urge stocks with them, are 
not affected It may be necessary to go back to some of the 
restrictions which prevailed previously in regard to price and 
sue of newspapers 

29 The work of preparatioti for the general elections is now 
taking definite shape There has recently been a conference of 
election officers from all over India m Delhi and their 
problems were thrashed out by them The work of delimitation 
of constituencies has been partly finished Finality can only be 
given to many of these matters after Parliament has decided 
But, meanwhile, electoral rolls are being published It can now 
be said with some confidence that the elections will be held by 
May 1951 We must, therefore, keep this date m mind and 
work up to it 

30 I have found that m some States the names of some 
women are not entered in the electoral rolls and they are 
described as the wives of so and so This is completely wrong 
and cannot be accepted If proper names are not given, the 
person concerned will not have the right to vote 

31 I have been glad to notice that in some States stringent 
measures are being taken to combat black marketing and many 
persons have been arrested for this offence” May 1 say, 

■43 From 31 Octob? r lo 2 November 1950 

44 Forrxample m a dnve sjttmst hoaiden and bUck markrieen siartnl 
on4 Ociober u viai reponnt by TAeSrofrimanihat by IS Octob, raUnn flfcv 
prnom had been arretted and prasccWKms launched ajtainsi one hundred 
and leven persont m Bihar Al>o over a millnn yardj of cknh and 21 Ooo 
pairs of dhiKiJ and uni trere aeiaed an Bhtgtlpar tlone Re/kirtt of (Uch 
•einires were also received from Calcutta Bombay Madras and Cuwahai, 
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New Delhi 
16 Novcmber,1950 


My dear Chief Minuter,* 

1 am wilting to you about the situation vu a vu Nepal ' We 
have been in constant touch by telegram and we have indicated 
to you what our general attitude should be Novel questions are 
continually ansmg As a rule, when any new situation anses, 1 
would suggest to you to communicate with us, as indeed you 
have been doing But I wish to explain more fully than we have 
done m our telegrams about the situation generally and our own 
views in regard to u 

2 Our sympathies are naturally with progressive movement 
m Nepal This is so not only because we think that political and 
economic progress is good m itself, but abo because we feel that 
having regard to various developmenis in Central Asia, etc , it is 
important that Nepal should get out of its old rut and feudal 
regime We have repeatedly impressed this upon the Pnme 
Ministen of Nepal, but with little success We have warned the 
present Prime Minister on several occasions that he will have 
to face trouble Hu altitude has been not only unhelpful but 

• A ipecul letter addressed only lo the Chief Minuirn of Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh 

1 On 6 November KlngTnbhuvsn hearing that Rana Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur planned to involve him in a poInKal conspiracy and force him to 
{live hu coment for the insiatlaiion of hti grandson Pnner Cyanmdra (b 
1917) as the new King of Nepal took asylum in the Indian Embassy at 
Kathmandu and reached Delhi on II November 19S0 accompanied by hit son 
PnnceMahendra(b 1979) and o< her mctii b ertolthe royal family 

e MohanShumshereJung BahadurRana Porb fn seeVot tp S6I 

S Seeanlr pp St t7 48 
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most discouraging’ Sometimes indeed it has not been wholly 
courteous The result has been a growing tempo of repression in 
Nepal and a feeling of frustration among many people there 
On the advent of independence m India, many people m Nepal 
and many Nepalese m India naturally looked towards India 
and thought that our advice would result m substantial changes 
there We followed a strialy correct policy in regard to the 
Nepal Government and interfered in no way with them, 
except, as I have said above, by giving advice The Nepal 
Government was at first rather apprehensive of what we might 
do to them Having realized that we can confine ourselves to 
advise only, they lost that feeling of apprehension and ignored 
what we told them WTien v»e had a treaty of fnendship with 
Nepal early this year,'* they utilized this to strengthen their own 
existing regime and generally made n known to people round 
about them that they had been too clever for the Government 
of India 

S While this was their attitude towards us, they relied more 
and more on such foreign contacts as they were developing in 
order to strengthen their regime In particular, they relied 
upon the British Ambassador,* who used to be the Government 
of India's representative there in earlier days and who is 
particularly reactionary in outlook and anti Indian Fhe British 
Ambassador, instead of supporting our advice in favour of 
reform came m the way of it This had an important influence 
on the present Rana regime m Nepal and made them less 
responsive to change 

4 While v*e are all in favour of change and any popular 
moverneni demanding change, vie have naturally desired such 
change to take place by peaceful means We made it clear to 

4 Sceanlr p 48 

5 Ueut Col Sir GA Falconer (18M J981) Joined Indian PoUncal 
Service 19W rerved m ^tK^dle Eaw 1924 51 Secretary to Resident 
Kolhapur 1952 55 Baroda ms » British Consul at Kerman (Iran) 
1957 42 Potiiical Agent Bhopal 1943 -H Bmtsh Minmrr in Nejial 1944 47 
BfitKhAmbassadorioVpal IM7 SI 



the Nepal Government repeatedly that we would not come m 
the way of any peaceful agitation for change in Nepal But if 
anything against our law took place, we would naturally take 
action 

5 We have known for sometime past that things were coming 
to a head in Nepal Indeed, within the last month, quite a large 
number of high ranking officers and even members of the Kana 
family have been arrested and imprisoned Our information 
has been that they have been tortured also All we could do was 
again to press the Nepal Government to think in terms of 
reform Some little while ago, they did introduce what they 
called reforms, but these were of no value at all * We knew also 
of the conflict between the King and the Pnme Minister The 
King’ in fact was kept almost m some kind of detention and had 
little freedom to contact people He wanted to come to India 
for medical treatment as well as to meet people, but he was not 
allowed to do so The King was supposed to be m favour of the 
popular movement, We realued that, m view of this conflict, 
there was a possibility of the King seeking shelter m our 
Embassy If that happened we could not refuse it When the 
King actually came to our Embassy with liis family, this was a 
surprise I was away m Bombay then The behaviour of the 
Nepal Government, dunng the next two or three daj's, was 
peculiar and far from fnendly towards us They refused to 
permit the King to come to India However, when our 
Ambassador pointed out the consequences of such behaviour, 
they relented and the King was allowed to come Meanwhile, 
the Nepal Covemment rushed through some kind of a 
ceremony of crowning a baby grandson of the King The whole 
thing was irregular even from the point of view of the Nepal 
laws They tried to make out at first that the King had 
abdicated or intended to abdicate. The King resolutely denied 


6 Sevanlr p S29 

7 BitllikramShihTnbhurjn Fnrbfn seetol I p J62 

8 On 7 No''nnbrr Pnner Cyanmdra the f^randton of Kmjt Tnbhuvan 
wai CTOwnrd u King of Nepal brrhr PnmeMtnuier and the ruling Ranas 
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and said that he had no such intention We told the Nepal 
Government that we could not accept these changes and we 
would continue to recognize the King for the present at least 
and till we could consider these matters more fully 

6 These developments m Nepal obviously took even the 
Nepal Congress people by surpnse Indeed they appeared to 
have known nothing of the flight of the King to our Embassy till 
two days after it occurred All thu indicates that, there were no 
contacts or co ordination between the King s escape and the 
Nepal Congress, and much less with the Government of India 
Soon after they heard of these developments, the Nepal 
Congress people appeared to have decided to stnke a blovv 
They collected their people and attacked Birgunj as well as 
some other points* In Birgunj some of the Nepal soldiery 
joined them and the surpnse attack m the middle of the night 
succeeded Ehinng the next two days or so. there was a good 
deal of confusion round about that border and your 
Government no doubt was put in some difficulty as to what 
should be done and what should not be done The fault was not 
yours Ultimately, we issued instructions to both the two 
Governments especially concerned Bihar and U P These 
instruCTions were not to allow armed people to tome out of 
Nepal or to go into Nepal and not to allow Indian termory to 
be used as a base for operations in Nepal We also issued 
instructions that no aircraft should go to Nepal without our 
permission, apart from the normal service, if that was resumed 
Uius wc took an attitude of strict neutrality, so far as the inner 
troubles of Nepal were concerned 

7 The position was pecubar We continue to recognize the 
King when the Nepal Coveinment has put someone else m his 

9 On ll Nowmber the lupponen tg ihe Nqj»li National Congrea 
formed in 1941 by the Banaras group of Nepali polnicat exiles lo ovenhrow 
the Itana regime and replace n by a democratic government under the 
consiiiuiional leadenhipof the King rase in revolt and occupied Birganj 75 
Vra , south of Kathmandu released polnical pnsonrn and established a 
pivvuional govemmenl 
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place We continue to recognize the Nepal Government too 
and deal with them The King was obviously in sympathy with 
the insurgents and the latter also said that they were in favour 
of the King Although this position was very peculiar, from the 
point of view of constitutional law, some precedents, not 
exactly applicable of course, can be found for penods of 
transition like this This position continues, though obviously it 
cannot continue as such indefinitely -It may, however, 
continue for some time 

8 The Nepal ^Jongress people have behaved exceedingly 
foolishly m many respects They were under a false impression 
that because we continued to recognize the King, and they were 
ako m favour of the Kmg. therefore we were going to support 
them actively m their campaign In their folly, they not only 
looted the Birgunj treasury but brought it to Delhi to present to 
the king^® We took possession of this treasure m Delhi and in 
Bihar and we shall keep it under safe custody for the time 
being We have now made it perfectly clear to these people that 
we shall act strictly m a manner so as not to get entangled m 
any way with their activities, that we shall not encourage any 
armed activities in our territory We have also made it clear to 
the Nepal Government that we will not permit any of their 
soldiery to come to India by road or rail In other words, we 
have maintained to some extent our attitude of neutrality in 
this struggle 

9 I might inform you that the Nepal Government asked us 
for armed assistance in quelling the disturbances They also 
asked us for passage for their troops through Indian territory 
from one part of Nepal to another Further they asked us for 

10 On 13 snd H November ihe Indian polire seized cuirenqr wonh 
Rs 3,500 000 brought 10 Delhi bjf D P KotraU iheopposiuon leader and the* 
President of the Nepali National Congieu The police also seued gold bullion 
and Nepalese etirrency being smuggled mlo Bihar by the Nepali msurgenis 
Koirata subsequently said that he had bitnight money to Delhi to hand ii over 
to Kmg Tnbhuvan ihe constnuiional head of the Sitie and to prevent ui 
falling Into the hands of the Rana Covenunenc 
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bomber aurraft to bomb their own people We refused all these 
requests 

10 Thus, the present position »s that while we do not permit 
any armed traffic between India and Nepal, unarmed people, 
medical missions or others cin come from Nepal or go there 
from India 

11 It IS difficult to prophesy what wll happen But it is clear 
to us that there can be and should be no going back to the old 
Rana regime in Nepal As at present advised, we do not intend 
to give up our recognition of the old King We have suggested 
to the -Nepal Government that there should be a ceasefire and 
a peaceful consideration of the problems We are prepared to 
help m this We have had no answer from them yet 

12 It u probable that the Nepal Government might be able 
to recover towns or areas which have passed out of thetr 
control, like Birgunj with the help of their military ” But this 
does not mean that they will put an end to the insurrection It u 
very difficult for them to guard their wide territories, especially 
the rural areas The result is likely to be that the insurgents will 
be in possession of wide areas and may move about from place 
to place In other v»ords there will be no peace or stability in 
Nepal till this continues It seems to me no easy matter for the 
Nepal Government to crush this movement completely At the 
same time it is still less easy for that movement to succeed m a 
measurable time 

13 We are anxious for peace and stability in Nepal and we 
are at the same time anxious for a liberal regime there We 
would like some peaceful tiansformation lo take place without 
upsetting everything If that is n« possible, trouble will 

It The adranceoflheiniurgenuwaicheclird by ihe Nepalese army at a 
number of place* to the north and louih eaw of Birganj The 

iMurgenu however, were able to capture on 15 Nwember Rangeli an 
onpoeiarttrading centre and on 19 November Haraicha and Aihamonza 
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continue in greater or less degree It is hardly possible for us to 
go back completely to conditions which prevailed previously 
The Prime Minister and his group cannot be friendly to India, 
nor can we be very fnendly to them If they are wise enough to 
accept our advice, some way out might be found 

14 It is possible that the Nepal Government hopes to get 
support from the U K Go\emment This support of course 
cannot be military As I have said above, the U K Ambassador 
m Kathmandu is very reactionary and a strong supporter of the 
Ranas No doubt he is advising his Government accordingly 
Even so, we do not propose to change our policy, because we 
are convinced that there should be no going back in Nepal 
Popular opinion m India would not tolerate it and chat would 
not be an ending of the trouble 

15 I might inform you that the last Pnme Minister of Nepal. 
Sir Padma Shumshere Jung, * who retired about a year ago and 
who u living m Ranchi, has given his support to (he old King 
So have some other memben of the Rana family 

16 1 have given you a background of ihe position It is 
essentially fluid and we shall have to keep in touch with each 
other in regard to any new development 


Yours sincerclj, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


IS Padma Shujfuhere Jun* Bahadur Rini (im mS) Ch.cf Jusicr 
Supreme Court of Nepal 1M$4S ftitneMinuirT IMS 48 
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New Delhi 
17 November, 1950 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The last fortnight has seen one new development, which affects 
India more than any other country There has been a dramatic 
suddenness about events in Nepal The King’s * flight to our 
Embassy at Kathmandu, the refusal of the Pnme Minister’s 
Goveminent to allow hun to come to India, the crowning of a 
threcyear old babe as King, the upruings m certain border 
areas of Nepal and the capture by the insurgents of the 
important town of Birgunj. the removal of the treasure there 
and later us transport to Delhi, where it was seued by the police 
All this has a cenain comic opera tinge about it, in spite of it* 
great seriousness 

2 Events in Nepal immediately made people, both m India 
and abroad, think of our Himalayan fiontier and the possible 
dangers to our security Happenings m Tibet had already 
rather shaken many peoples confidence and to this was now 
added Nepal For the moment, the United Nations vvith its 
Kashmir and South Afncan and other issues receded somewhat 
in the background and Tibet and Nepal came to the front The 
t»ew situation created by these events chariged to sorne extent 
the centre of gravuy of our thinking and many amateur 
strategists talked and wrote about the new dangers to India 

3 It a perfectly true that recent happenings have made a 
great difference to thebaUnceof power in the world The most 
important factor was thc,X& strong and centralired 

Chiny on « November 
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or war, opinions differed But the fact of its emergence was 
patent enough and no one could doubt that the old balance 
had thus been completely upset To be pushed into 
prominence m world affairs during these days of crisis is not an 
unmixed blessing If China came out as a great power, and a 
power allied to the Soviets, all previous calculations had to be 
reconsidered To us in India and to many other countries in 
Asia, this had a particular significance This significance was 
partly due to the fact that a great country, under the leadership 
of Communists, was playing an important role in Asia The 
forces allied to communism thus gamed a great adhesion m 
strength But the frequent reference to communism in this, as 
m other, contexts is apt to make us overlook other long term 
factors One of these, of particular importance to India, was 
the approach of the Chinese power to the Indian frontier In 
Asia apart from the Soviet temtones, India and China are the 
biggest and potentially the strongest countries Both of them 
have played a great role in the past and have influenced their 
neighbour countnes The influence of each overlapped the 
other’s in large areas, but there was no basic conflict between 
them Each of these vast countnes was a world m itself and 
though they had a great deal of trouble often enough, this was 
mostly confined to their borders, except when some invader 
came across them Even so both had a tremendous capacity to 
absorb those invaders and make them lose themselves m the sea 
of Indian or Chinese humanity The power of assimilation of 
both these countnes was tremendous^They did not come info 
conflict with each other, nor was there ever a real test of how 
they would affect each other culturally and m other ways if 
their interests clashed In South East Asia, both functioned and 
both left permanent marks of their influence Vet there is no 
record of conflict between those cultural and other influences 
There was a process of adjustment in varying degrees, in each 
country of South East Asia 

4 It u a fact to be noted and remembered that during tins 
long period of history, India and China were never really at 
war although there were some petty conflicts Partly, of 
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course this was due to iheir distance for even though their 
borders touched each other, they yet remained far. and there 
was the great Himalayan barrier But there was something 
more to it than that Both, as a whole, were peaceful nations, 
proud of their heritage and content with it. looking upon others 
with a certain condescension as at younger and less des eloped 
people The message of the Buddha, common to both was also 
a link, which brought a measure of understanding to each of 
the other, c\en though they differed very greatly 

5 The developments m Tibet rather suddenly made people 
realize that China might have a long common frontier with 
India, and this new China was probably very different from the 
old Also the Himalayan barrier was not quite so effective as it 
used to be What would happen when China, v.ith ns new-born 
strength and dynamism and a certain aggressiveness, came 
right up to the borden of India? Would there be peace between 
the two or tension and conflict? Even apart from communism 
this new question faced us in the future The addition of 
communism added to its gravity because many people feared 
infiltration of Communist ideas even more than the attack of 
armed men 

6 In this new development that had taken place in Asia, it 
became important for all the countries of South East Asia to 
think of their relations with China A new adjustment had to 
be made The previous China under Marshal Chiang 
Kai sheks Government, was important in many ways But it 
did not raise these new problems Gradually it had become 
almost an adjunct of European and American politics It made 
no great difference to Asia The new China did make a basic 
difference to all of us and it did so tpiite apart from the fact 
that It was closely allied in ideology as well as in its politics, to 

• (1886 1975) Crnerai and Kuommung leader Chairman Supreme 
Nauonal Orfenee Council o( Ouna 1939 47 Chairman NaoCTial 
Cwrament of RepuSlK^ of China 1949 1949 Prwideni Republic of Clhma 
'Tinran) 1949 1975 
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the Soviet countnes The question arose as to whether this new 
and Communist China would function as some kind of a 
satellite, however big, to the Soviet, or as an independent entity 
having a will and objective of ns own 

7 You will remember that 1 have often wntten to you about 
this new China and sent you reports of our Ambassador m 
Peking This was before any war broke out m Korea My mind 
was full of these great changes ihar had taken place and I 
groped about to understand then signiHcance and the direction 
in which they were tending I wanted to share my thoughts with 
)0u and to give you such data as 1 possessed Whatever our 
relations with China mav be m the present or the future, it is of 
high importance that we should understand her We see 
Something there, which is the result of nearly forty years of 
incessant struggle and war These wars ruined China to a very 
large extent But they also moulded it anew, and something 
came out of them, which « tough and hard Has this something 
lost Its basic Chinese character or does that national 
Individuality, for which China and the Chinese hate been 
famous through the ages, still endure? In any event, what was 
this new amalgam like? The fate of Asia and even of the world 
was going to be powerfully affected by ii It was not enough to 
like It or dislike it It was a fact to be realized and understood 
Because of this patent fact, we fcU that recognition of this new 
Government was the nghl course But something much more 
than recognition was necessary, we had to undentand it There 
can be little doubt that the leaden of this new China are men of 
ability, steeled by constant struggle When a great nation has 
Its destinies controlled by such people, who have deflmie 
objectives before them, it cannot be ignored 

8 It seemed to us that in this new shape of things, it was 
important for India and China to have friendly relations, if that 
was possible Anything else would, in the tong run, have been 
bad not only for our two countnes but for Asia as a whole 
Whether u was possible for the two countnes to have fncndly 
relations in the present context of things was not clear But the 
attempt Ind to be made m the interests not only of the present 
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but of the future. That should not hate intolved any 
interference wth each other. It could only have been 
undertaken m a spirit of broad tolerance and understanding 
and in the belief that the larger interests of our respective 
countnesas well as of humanity demanded it If that friendship 
came, there would be a very powerful force for peace in the 
world If there was conflict or fear of conflict, then this vast 
area would become a prey to constant fear and apprehension 
and our efforts at progress would be impeded 

9 ^Ve tried to follow this larger policy and refused to be swept 
away by the fears and passions of the moment. We wanted to 
be at peace and to have friendly relations with the other 
countnes of the world, but in the perspective of history, the 
relations of India and China were even more important We 
did not know what China $ reaction would be to these efforts of 
ours and her behaviour m the immediate past had not been 
encouraging Nevertheless, we endeavoured to punoe that 
policy W'e considered it fundamentally nght and without 
compromising ourselves m regard to any basic principle ^V'c 
found gradually that (here was some change m the Chinese 
attitude towards India The previous hostility, at any rate, 
lessened or disappeared and at least the tone of friendliness 
came in There appeared to be a reahzaiion in China, as there 
was in India (hat it was (o the interest of both to avoid friction 
There was also some kind of an Asian feeling about it There 
were, of course different pulls in each counir> 

10 The Korean war brought new complications and both 
these countries had to give answm. from day to day, to difllcult 
questions We considered it m the larger context of aggression 
and world peace, China was more intimately affected because 
the struggle was across her borders and it seemed to her as a 
kind of possible prelude to some attack on her own 
independence Her sympathies were entirely vvith the North 
Koreans because both had come out of the same school 
Nevertheless, it was hoped (hat the conflict would not spread 
and On the whole China remained calm The collapse of the 
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North Korean armies rather suddenly altered the situation, and 
immediately the question arose of the crossing of the 38th 
parallel This invisible and artifictal line became a symbol and 
China reacted violently to the possibility of the line being 
crossed There can be no doubt now that what she said at the 
time, she meant and that she felt that her own security was 
threatened We received her messages, clear and exphcit, and 
we passed them on to the other Great Powers We saw that 
apart from the rights and wrongs of the question, world war 
hung in the balance and no nshs could be taiccn with it Risks 
however were taken and it was said that all this had been bluff 
India had plenty of critics in the western world and we were 
considered very simple and naive in the art of politics to be 
taken in so easily by a few threats Now the world sees that it 
was something more than bluff or a threat and a new and much 
more dtflTcuIt situation has arisen 

1 1 While all this was happening in North Korea, Tibet came 
into prominence China's forces entered it and we Jeamt of this 
with surprise and some resentment It seemed to us not quite 
fair on the pan of the Chinese Covemment to take this step 
after all that we had said to them and they had said to us on this 
subject It also seemed to us as totally unjustified, for Tibet 
could be no danger to China and Tibet was willing to have 
peaceful negotiations There was also the imminent danger of 
this little spark helping the fire to spread We wondered what 
Chinas real attitude towards India was Did she care so little 
for the friendship of India as to flout our wishes deliberately? 
Was she really m such a mood for aggressive tactics as not to 
care for any consequences’ It is difficult to peep into the mind 
of a people during moments of crisis, when they fear their own 
security threatened But, looking at it from any point of view, 
this invasion of Tibet was wrong and foolish India naturally 
resented it and our new bom attempts at fnendship suffered a 
blow That feeling of resentment still remains and a certain 
apprehension is added to it I do not think that there is any 
near danger loour froniicrsand in any event we are not so weak 
as to be frightened Nevertheless wc have to become more 
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frontier conscious and to take all reasonable steps to guard the 
mountain passes, which lead to our country But there is no 
reason for people to get hysterical or even excited about this 
matter 

12 About Tibet, we still hope that she may retain her 
autonomy and we shall work for it through diplomatic means, 
there are no more effeaivc means available About our 
frontier, the MacMahon Line,* we are adamant and we are not 
going to tolerate any breach of it Other questions, such as our 
mission at Lhasa and our trade pc^ts elsewhere, will depend on 
circumstances We are not going to war over them 

13 Looking again at the histoncal perspective, it is to the 
interests of VV’estem Powers to prevent China and India getting 
too friendly Oddly enough. Ithinkthat such friendliness isnot 
to the liking of the Soviet Union also Therefore, a certain 
encouragement is given by these Poirfers to anything which may 
spoil our relations We have to face a difficult and delicate 
situation, both in Tibet and in Korea We do so. as we have 
repeatedly proclaimed, by pursuing a somewhat detached 
policy and judging each issue on the menis We shall continue 
to do so though undoubtedly the developments m Tibet have 
been a blow to our policy 

14 Coming to Nepal, it is diflicult to prophesy what will 
happen It seems likely that the Nepal Army will be able to 
dnve out the insurgents from many of the places they have 
occupied But that will not necessani) mean the end of the 
struggle This means a period of instability and disorder in 
parts of Nepal We disapprove of this thoroughly and we would 
like to have peace there But it is clear that there u going to be 
no cffeaive peace if the old Rana regime continues 
unchanged Things have gone too far for a reversion to the old 

I The watershed boundary of abcnl 850 mites beiwren India and Tibet 
vai formalized at Shimla in 1914 between Indu Tibet and China It was 
hnown aa the MacMahon Lirie aftrrdierepfeaeniaiiveof the Government of 
India Sit IWsy VlvzVltbian ^lS4t 
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The position is rather extraordinary We recognize the old 
King, who IS in Delhi at present, and at the same time we 
continue to recognize the Rana's Government m Kathmandu I 
think that some of the acuvities of the insurgents have been 
extraordinarily foolish and likely to injure them But (he fact 
remains that our sympathies go out to those people and forces 
which work for a progressive and liberal government m Nepal 
We are functioning with strict neutrality, after two or three 
days of confusion on the Nepal border, when it was difficult to 
know what was happening and proper orders could not be 
issued We have now made our position fairly clear and stated 
that we Will not tolerate armed forces or bands enienng India 
from Nepal or Nepal from India Realizing that a coi\tinuation 
of this conflict will be mjunous both to Nepal and to India, we 
have suggested a ceasefire to the Nepalese Government and 
peaceful discussions We have had no answer yet But the 
language some members of the Nepalese Government have 
used IS far from encouraging Indeed there has been a tendency 
on the pan of the Nepal Government to be somewhat 
discouneous to us. and of course, not to follow our advice * 1 do 
not know, therefore, whether they will accept our suggestion or 
no: I feel sure that if they do not. they will suffer for It They 
rely perhaps on some kind of diplomatic assistance from some 
of the Groat Poweis ' 1 rather doubt if they will get much out of 
them, and even if they did. it will not be easy to profit by it 
Nepal IS and must remain a country with which India is most 
intimately concerned and the general policy as to how to meet 
the present situation vnll have to be laid down by us 
Unfortunately, it appears that some other advisers of the Nepal 
Government aftd some of the Western countries do not look 
upon this in the same way as we do. though they recognize that 


3 On 12 Novpml>cr iJie Rjna Covpmmenl acciiint the Inrfian 
Covemnient of inctnnx dMuibanrrt m Nepal by allfminR «he rcbelj lo 
0)X-r9«: fiom Injis 

4 On 7 November ihe Ban* Cme m meor uuehi ihc retxpjpinion of the 
new Kin? by flniam and the USA But ibne ctHimnet preferred lo follow 
India 1 hall >ii (be mailer 
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India has the first claim to lay down a positive policy m regard 
to Nepal We shall not commit ouiselvw yet, but events may 
force our hands at any time and then we shall have to declare 
clearly what we stand for We are still recognizing the old King 
and we are likely to conimue doing so We sympathize with 
attempts at radical reforms in Nepal and we certainly will 
continue to do so • 

15 The United Nations General Assembly and the Security 
Council go on debating and passing resolutions Kashmir has 
been on the verge of a debate in the Secunty Council This had 
to be postponed for vanous reasons I am becoming more and 
more convinced that this matter will not be settled in the 
Secunty Courcil or by any foreign organization If it is to be 
settled, It will have to be settled directly between the parties 
concerned I have repeatedly explained our position to you and 
all I wish to say is that we adhere to that position 

16 As 1 wnte this tetter, the South Afncan Indian issue u 
being debated before the Political Committee of the General 
Assembly* Here also there is not much room left for us to give 
up anything that we have stood for Other countnes are chiefly 
interested in South Afnca not because of right or justice or 
equity or United Nations Charter of Human Rights, but 
because any conflict of this kind at this moment is deprecated 
South Africa therefore, gets the support of many countnes for 
this negative reason 

17 Parliament began a new session on the 14th November 
and the President pointed out in hu Address the gravity of the 
international situation It is indeed very grave And yet, there 
arc some hopeful signs Brought to the edge of a precipice at! 


5 The draft rfs»^olion fubmnted on 16 November by Braul Bolivia 
Denmark Norway and Sweden fecommended lhal tndia Pakistan and the 
Umon of South AfrKa almifld dtscUM the question at a round table 
tonferrnce The resolution waspaurdnn 20 November 1950 by ihc Poliiieal 
Cnnimnier of ihe General Aaembly 
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the Great Powers have suddenly realired where they were and 
are trying at last to find some way back 

18 As 1 write this, the debate on the food situation is 
continuing in Parliament and severe criticism has been made of 
Government's policy® I shall not discuss this here But I should 
like to point out to you what the President has said He has 
stated that inevitably we shall have to undergo privations, if we 
are to meet this grave situation I regret to say that I do not see 
the spirit of self discipline and of endunng pnvations anywhere 
in India, individuals apart This is a more serious affair than 
the actual shortage of food We take things too easily and 
complain loudly if we hiiss some little comfort or something 
that we are used to That is not only unbecoming but a 
dangerous frame of mind We have to pull ourselves up and 
make the country realize what we are up against We pass laws 
and rules about punishing the black marketeer, we fix pnces, 
etc and yet not much is done Reports come that foodgrains 
are sold frequently at a much higher pace than fixed Why 
shouldn t we take action immediately against ihisl We talk of 
shortage of sugar and yet <luring this Dtwab season there were 
mountains of sweets everywhere In spite of this, people 
complain I do not think ii is proper or even decent to have this 
display of luxury foosis when common people lack necessities 

19 The Central Government will of course, do its utmost to 
help the States that arc m need of food And yet it seems to me 
that far too much reliance is placed on the Centre and relatively 
little effort is made in the States Tlicrc is even now not that 
Sensi of urgency which sweeps everything before it It is so easy 
10 goon writ mg In the Centre to supply the needs of each State 
It IS so easy for the Centre to go on buying abroad at heavy cost, 
a cost vshich comes in the way of all our development schemes 
it must he remembered that H is the primary duly of each State 

6 In ilir Uriiair on 16 ^mrml>rr the 0>vnnn>cni wu cniicitnl for not 
ciK'ti’li lineal ion anrl frucl m«IM4irlinnn rnlucinjHlir {inancjal cirficii 
ami l>»i>iK a < k-ar provramnic •>f Tomt |>mIuctH>n 
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lo face this food problem and not merely to rely on the Centre 
It must be remembered also that in the present crisis we have 
all to pull toE[ether and help each other 

20 The President has also stated that the general elections 
have now been finally fixed for November- December 1951 You 
know how hard I have tned to have earlier elections But I 
had to succumb to the facts of the situation This does not 
mean that we should relax our efforts in regard to the 
preparation for elections Wc should still continue, as if 
elections had to be held early so that we might be completely 
ready long before the allotted time 

21 I have been giving you. dunng my recent letters, figures 
of the movements of population between West Bengal and East 
Pakistan Ishallnotgiveyouanymorefigures Thatmovcment 
of migrants back to their old homes continues powerfully 
Indeed u may be said that a certain normality is coming into 
the picture, in so far as these movements are concerned 

22 You were good enough to send me your good wishes on 
the occasion of my birthday I am deeply grateful for your 
affection and goodwill 

Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 

29 November,1950 


My dear Chief Minister, * 

1 have pleasure in inforTning you that the President has 
appointed Shri L M Shnkant' as Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tnbes This appointment has been 
made in accordance with the directions m the Constitution and 
IS an important one I hope your Government will give every 
help and co operation to Shn L M Shnkant Hi$ office » 
situated in New Delhi, but lie will necessanlv have to travel 
about a good deal 

The Commissioner » responsible for both the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes The Scheduled Castes have 
fortunately many people co look after them, including many of 
their own representatives m Parliament and the State 
Assemblies The Scheduled Tnbes are less fonunately placed m 
this respect and therefore require greater attention 

I shall be grateful co you if you could ask your Government to 
send information on the points listed below to Shn L M 
Shnkant, Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


•Alpecul kitfrtn addition loihcFonniahily Lnten 
1 (b 1S97) AdmmHiralorandjoruliiforVer Pwsidfni fihilSrva Mandal 
t93S SO Commmxmrr for Srhrdulnl Caitn and Tnbn I9S0 61, Crnrral 
S«mary Gandhi Smarak Nulhi 1961 63 \ icr Presidrni and Ttmurcr 

DharaiiyaAdivaiiSoakSangh ill 
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Tnbes. New Delhi — 

1) Population figures under each of the heads "Scheduled 
Castes", "Scheduled Tnbes", and Backward Classes 
including cnminal tnbes 

2) Activities of the State Government m respect of these 
classes 

3) Amount spent on such aaivuies dunng each of the years 
1948-49 1949 50 and 1950-51 

4) Schemes, if any, under contemplation for the future 

5) Non official activities and the financial aid rendered by the 
State Government for such activities 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
3 Decen\ber 1930 


My dear Chief Minister. 

1 am sorry for the slight delay in my fortnightly letter You will 
appreciate that developments in the international field during 
the last few days have cast a very heavy burden on us More 
particularly the news that has come during tlic last two or 
three days from the Far East lias brought a sudden realization 
of impending catastrophe ' 

2 It IS this feeling of overwhelming danger that fills the mind 
of all thinking people m the world today What was a distant 
and disagreeable prospect has become, with dramatic 
suddenness, almost a reality The Prime Minister of England is 
hurrying to the United Stales to meet President Truman* 
Every Foreign Office is tense with expectation of good or bad 
ne-vs While Governments all over the world ^^e naturally 
deeply concerned with this turn of events, this is not merely a 
governmental matter It affects multitudes of peoples who may 
have to face fear and all the lemble consequences of war And 
so there has been a fear and a revubion of feehng against such 
war The mention by President Truman of the possibility of an 


1 Contrary to Bnuih and Ammcan hope* MacArthur'i Home by 
Chnsmaa ofTenjiveof November tnvolwig the crossing of the bunernHp 
along the Manchurian border met voth strong resistance and the eventual 
drfeatoflheU N forces 

S Attlee mformetl the House of Commms on 50 November that he was 
going to Washington so that be and rivsKimi Truman might "in an iniimaie 
way take a wale survey of the problems which face ui today ” 
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atomic bomb being used * produced powerful and most 
unfavourable reactions in the public mmd in Asia and Europe 
It was probably this mention that created a feeling of 
consternation in the United Kingdom, which was rtflected in 
Parliament there ^ As a result of this. Mr Attlee got into touch 
with President Truman immediately and proposed a meeting 
That meeting will probably take place tomorrow or the day 
after* 

S It IS easy for any of us sitting m the comfort of our studies 
and offices, to criticize and blame this party or the other 
Probably our criticism and apportionment of blame will fit in 
with our natural grooves of thought But those of us who have a 
certain responsibility, and which of us has not got a measure of 
responsibility must be clear m our minds as to what we seek If 
It IS peace that we seek and the avoidance of war, then our 
minds and actions should be attuned to that end It is clear that 
a competition in cnticism and invective and calling each other 
aggressor, will not lead us towards peace It will only add to the 
tension and bitterness and thus make it more difficult for a 
peaceful consideration of any problem 

4 Therefore it becomes important that we should for the 
moment stop this contest of words of accusations and think on 


S Al a prrw confrirncc on 30 Novrmbrr Pmidrni Truman said ihai ihr 
uscoflheaioR) bomb "had always been under active consideration,” for “it was 
one of our weapons 

S There was cniicism both m the Bninh House of Commons and by the 
Asian representatives at (he Unnrd Naiiont 

5 Refernnft to Truman s slatemmi on the possible use of the atom bomb 
Attlee stated in Parliament on 50 November There seemed to be no 
(|urslK>n of a decision of this kind brsnR taken solely by the military aulhoniy 
Inanycase HM Covemmeni considerihal a decision of such grave import 
could not be taken on behalf of iheU N without the fullest prior (onsutialion 
wnh those member Slates svlwi are panicipatinxin miemational police aaion 
in Korea " 

6 On S December 1950 
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different lines This approach should lead the leaders of the 
principal Powers to meet together and discuss how to stop this 
drift to war and how to arme at least at some temporary 
understanding which later, might lead to a more permanent 
settlement The present crisis is due to developments m Korea 
The United Nations, and more particularly the USA. are 
deeply committed to a certain course of action China is 
obviously intensely interested If there is to be peace between 
China and the U N over the Korean issue, then China must be 
an equal party to any talks that might take place Apart from 
Korea, the question of Formosa is also of vital importance 

5 India cannot make much difference from the military or 
economic point of view and in the world today it is these 
matten that count Nevertheless. India can make some slight 
difference because we have tned to follow a policy of non- 
alignment with any particular group and of thinking in terms of 
world peace more than anything else Our voice, though not 
loud IS listened to with some attention It is not surpnsmg that 
in this moment of cnsis many countries, who might normally 
Ignore us, are thinking more and more as to what India can do 
to help’ Suggestions have been made that we should make 
public appeals to this or that end* There is no difficulty m 
makingsuch an appeal for peace, but that appeal would have no 
value if It is rejected out of hand by the parties most concerned 
So, we have to proceed more cautiously, taking advantage of 
every opportunity and yet not putting ourselves or any other 
country in an embarrassing position We have, therefore, 
instructed our representatives and ambassadon abroad to work 
for some settlement by negotiation between the powers 

7 Reuter repiorted on S December 1950 that Alllee wa» believed lo have 
discussed with the French Covemmen, ihc pcssibilities offered by Indus 
position and that he was expected lo ask Truman to join in trying to lake all 
possible advaniaReof India a eoniarta with China 

8 Lester Pearson the Foreign Mtnmer of Canada had proposed that 
Neliru theufd make a public appeal for an immediate ceasefire in Korea and 
the cessation of Chinese armed miervenlion at preliminary lo exploring the 
pmsibihiy of a settlement with Oima sce-operalion 
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concerned, including of course China * We have pointed out to 
other Govemmenu that this is no time for passing brave 
resolutions m the United Nations involving condemnation of 
some nation or other The only way out is to decide to meet and 
to discuss the problem from the point of v lew first of stopping the 
war. that is a ceasefire, secondly, of having a rone m Korea 
•w’mtVk wwspft i-Wd. 'Kuhilraw on. both, sides, thudlv, of 
discussing the Korean problem as it is today and the shape it 
should take in the future, and then the problem of Formosa 

6 While there may be general agreement on this approach, 
all kinds of considerations of prestige and of giving up a 
position that had been taken up thus far anse and prevent that 
approach by negotiation It seems clear that every country m 
Europe and most countnes in Asia are anxious and eager for a 
negotiated settlement The two countries, and both of these are 
most intimately concerned, which may have gone too far to 
make a vital change in their policies, arc China and the U 5 A 
The U S A IS commitiHl to cenam policies and certain action 
m Korea It is difficult for this great Power to run counter to 
the policy It has so far punued Probably even American public 
opinion would come in the way of any such marked change 
China, after many attempts to enter the United Nations and 
after trying to avoid an extension of the Korean war, appears to 
have been overcome by the idea of her freedom being in peril 
That brought about a sudden change in her policy and they 
began to think of and prepare for war Having come to this 
conclusion, all the energies of the Chinese nation have been 
diverted to this end Both in ihe USA and China there is 
deep suspicion of the others motives and this probably is a 
greater barrier to a ncgotiaied settlement than any other 

7 It IS interesting to note that, from such information as is 
available to us. Soviet Russia has not played an aggressive role 


9 Actmgcmthudirwive.B N Ran onlDecember called on the heid of 
the Chinese delegaiton it the U N M explore the prospect* of a ceasefiie w 
lhattheUN couMhold funhernegatuuoni for atetllrmeni 
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in these latter developments They have undoubtedly 
supported China, who is their ally But it does seem that they 
are not anxious to have a world war and have therefore 
exercised a moderating influence on China If this is so, it leads 
to the conclusion that while Russia would not mmd at all and 
might even welcome a further extension of the conflict m the 
Far East involving an ever larger number of American or U N 
forces, she is not desirous of having a world war This is a 
helpful factor in the situation 

8 Dunng the last ten days or so. some efforts were made to 
consider the problem of Korea in consultation with the 
Chinese A strong Chinese delegation went to Lake Success 
and it was hoped that direct contacts between them and 
representatives of other countnes at Lake Success might lead to 
a clearer undentanding of each other’s points of view and 
possibly to a settlement Just then. General MacArthur's 
offensive towards the Manchurian border started About the 
same time or a little later, resolutions were brought forward 
before the Secunty Council condemning China as an aggressor 
nation " and abo separately condemning the USA for its 
aggression in Korea " This approach on both sides was not 
conducive to peace According to the Chinese, a tnck had been 


10 A Chinneddepition of 9 members headed by General Wu llsiu Chuan 
had reached New Yoik on 24 November 1950 at ihemvualion of the Secunty 
Council to express views on the issues In East Asia 

11 A draft resolution sponsored by the lU A andiheU K . calimjt for the 
withdrawal of Chinese troop* from North Korea was introduced in (he 
Secunty Council on 10 Novernbrr 1950 The US representative accused the 
Beijmg Government of open and notonous aggression" in Korea 
emphasiung that he used the won) "aggression on instructions from 
Washington The resolution was supported by nine countnes but vetoed by 
the USSR India abstained 

12 On 24 November, the Soviet delegate charged the United States of 
aggression against China, and on SO November, the USSR sponsored a 
resolution catling for the withdrawal of American forces from Taiwan and 
"all other temtones belonging to China " it was defeated by nine votes to one 
while India abstained 
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played upon them by talking of peace and at the same time 
attacking them They say that they can hardly believe the word 
of any country when it is so far removed from the actual deed 

9 In any event, the position now is that a meeting of the 
representatives of the Great Powers plus China is an essential 
first step We have su^ested this ** as well as a ceasefire and, 
immediately after, a demihtanied lone We have also pointed 
out that the use of the atomic bomb must be avoided Any 
country that uses this bomb for the first time will have a heavy 
burden to carry and will not have the sympathy of the rest of the 
world, more especially Aaa We have stressed therefore that 
the atomic bomb must not be used 

10 There has been some reference in the papers to the 
possibility of my being invited to Washington for this or 
subsequent talks This » completely without foundation and 
there u no particular point m my going there now If my going 
were necessary. I would certainly decide to go But I see no 
chance at all of this happening m the near future 

11 You must have read in the newspapers that Mr Attleehas 
invited a conference of the Prime Ministers of the 
Commonwealth in London on the 4th 1 have accepted this 
invitation though u is difficult for me to lea«e India 
Whether 1 go to London or not, however, depends upon 
developments in the course of the next three weeks or so If 1 
go, 1 am supposed to stay there for ten or twelve days 

12 In Tibet there has been no marked development during 
the last fortnight So far as we know, the Chinese forces have 
not advanced Conditions in Lhasa are more or less normal 
This lull has no great significance and there is really no 
important obstruction m the way of the Chinese forces If they 
decide to advance on Lhasa, they can certainly do so Our 

15 Nfhru tusked on S DrennbCT 19$o a loceimg of the 'Big Four 
fV>wrj •nth China 
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poiition in regard to Tibet continues to be one of regret that 
military measures were taken by the Chinese Government when 
peaceful methods were available Tibet has appealed to the 
U N }* but no step has followed this appeal and we do not even 
know whether the appeal will come up for consideration before 
the UN In view of the position in Tibet, as well as the 
international situation, it seems to us that little purpose will 
be served by condemnation of China either in the U N 
or elsewhere We have suggested, therefore, that a 
recommendation be made by the UN, if it considers the 
question, to the two parties, i e , China and Tibet, to settle the 
problem by negotiation and amicably There is less point now 
than ever in mere condemnations which cannot be acted upon 

13 Ever since this development m Tibet, there has been 
much talk m India about threats to our frontier I think that 
there is no foreseeable possibility of..any real military threat to 
our frontier via Tibet for a vanely of reasons which I need not 
discuss here But there is always a possibility of trouble 
maken coming through or infiltrating into India We are 
taking adequate measures to prevent this and otherwise to 
guard our frontier where we might be threatened in any way It 
should be remembered that ihe frontier of India with 'Hbei 
and China is tremendously long It is a mountainous area with 
some of the highest mountains in (he world, and even the passes 
are difficult to negotiate Dunng the coming winter, the 
greater part of it can hardly be crossed except by expert 
mountaineers There arc some passes, however, which can be 
used, but even they are none too easy Dunng the spnng and 
summer, conditions for travel across the border are easier, but 
still diHicuIt 


, H llie appeal made on 7 November praintediirongly sgainit ihe Chinese 
invasion of Tibet asserted Tibet a right to complete political 
independence and repudiated (he Qiincsr claim to surriaini)' over Tibet It 
also repressed the unalterable opposiiran of the Tibetan people to 
ronmiuntsin and appealed to the U N (o use ns good offiret to solve the 
SinoTdieian disputt 
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14 Normally, U should be the policy of India and China to 
have fnendly relations without any threat to each other across 
their common border In the long run, that is the only policy to 
adopt by two countries having this common frontier Any other 
policy means a tremendous burden on mere defence of 
frontiers, apart from other consequences While this should be 
our normal policy, and this was one reason why we have 
pursued It, conditions in the world are far too dangerous and 
explosive for us to think always in terms of normality We have, 
therefore, to pursue the normal policy within certain 
limitations and with all necessary precautions 

15 In Nepal the position has been almost static for some 
time The insurgents had to give up the town of Birganj 
which they had captured and have now changed their tactics 
and are following, to a large extent, guenlla methods It » 
possible for them or for any organized body of men to carry on 
these tactics for a long time without being suppressed If they 
have popular sympathy, then of course the task becomes easier 
still Thus if (his continues, the probability is that while the 
vital and strategic points will be held by the Nepal Government 
of today, large areas away from the mam Imes of 
communications may be cut off from the Nepal Government 
and generally controlled by insurgents That means a state of 
continuing disorder in considerable parts of Nepal India 
cannot vielcome this state of aBairs more especially when the 
world IS in a state of high crisis and our own frontiers are none 
too safe 

16 It IS our desire therefore, to have peace in Nepal But we 
realize that peace cannot come by an attempt to revert to the 
old order Things have gone too far for that, and some essential 
changes are necessary even from the point of view of peace and 
orderly development Of course, we have always been anxious 
to have this orderly development towards popular and 
democratic Covemmeni m Nepal 


15 On 20 November 1950 
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17 You will have noticed that two imponant Ministers of the 
Nepal Government have been conferring with us m Delhi’® 
1 he King, of course, is here also as our guest He does not 
confer with the Nepalese Ministers In the nature of things, we 
have to deal with both of these separately Our talks with the 
Nepalese Ministers have not yielded any substantial result yet 
We have proceeded with deliberation and without any attempt 
to rush things, even though the situation demands quick 
remedies Probably, in the course of the next few days, these 
consultations will end For our part we had and have no 
intention to interfere in the internal affairs of Nepal But, 
intention or no intention, they affect us intimately and 
therefore we cannot Ignore them For the good of Nepal, asw^l 
as of our ovm and the world, we are convinced that the old 
autocratic regime is not good enough even to give peace and 
stability and much less for any progress We have pointed this 
out to the Nepalese Ministen and told them that it is not for us 
to suggest changes, it is for representatives of Nepal or, at any 
rate of the mam groups of Nepal to confer and devise ways and 
methods If our advice IS sought we shall certainly give it 

18 The problem, as » is at present, is how to devise some 
inienm form of government till such time as popular 
consultation on the basis of some kind of a Constituent 
Assembly can lake place Even this intenm government cannot 
be of the old type It has to have popular representation and 
the old autocratic powers have to be limited For our part, we 
do not want a complete upset as this would necessarily lead to a 
period of difficulty and disorder Therefore, the interim 
arrangement should, if possible, mean an association of the 
progressive groups with the Rana group All depends on how 
this IS done and on the progressive groups playing an effective 
pan 


16 K*uet Shumiheie Junx Bahadur Rana the Senior Gjtnmandinx 
General and General Bijay Shunuherejung ihe Director General of Foreign 
Affairs ri»uedDelhirroml7Novemberio9Detembef 
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19 There IS the question of the King There has been a lot of 
talk about our recognuing this or that person The position, 
however, is that the old King was recognized by us in the 
normal course and so long as tire do not taVe any other step that 
recognition must necessarily continue We see no reason to take 
any other step 

20 In the United Nations a resolution on Indians in South 
Afnca was passed " This is fairly satisfactory, although it does 
not lead us anywhere In fact, all these questions however 
important they might be. have become relatively secondary to 
the mam issues before the world 

21 You must have seen the correspondence with Pakistan on 
the no war declaration, etc , which we published a few days 
ago ” It IS unfortunate that in spite of every effort we arrived at 
a dead end and jet it was not completely a dead end and some 
time or other we shall have to find a way out It is not possible 
to live on with a neighbour country m this state of permanent 
crisis 

22 International problems have pushed into the background 
ourovm present difficulties The greatest of these «. of roune, 
food and we are passing through a very difficult period Several 
States are not only living from hand to mouth, but sometimes 
the hand does not reach the mouth” 1 hope that soon this 


17 ThellN moIutionofSDrmnbrrlSSOcilIed upon South Afnca. India 
and Pakuun lo ducuu ac a round table conference the conditions of Asiaiu in 
South Afnca directed South Afnca trot loptocecd with the unplementation of 
the Croup Areas Act and tu|atmed telling; up of a Coniniission to hold 
nejtotiationi if no decuion was armed at the round cable conference before 
lApnl 1951 

18 On 88 November 1950 

19 It was ofTictally staled that except Peptu Madhya Bharat and 
Rajasthan every State had been afllicled by natural calamities leading to the 
losi of tlx million tons of foodgraiiss Despite this I S million tons of 
loodgrains had been supplied to the Slates by the Cenire between July and 
October 1950 AfunherfOO COOKmawereKiOneeded 
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immediate difficulty will be lescned Our Food Ministry is 
completely alive to this problem and is doing its best I can only 
appeal to all the States to appreaate what we are doing and to 
CO operate fully m that task In regard to sugar and gur, certain 
changes have been made m our previous declarations I hope 
these will meet wiih your approval and will improve the 
situation 


23 There is one matter to which 1 should like to draw your 
special attention 1 have received a number of representations 
from certain backward communities regarding the order made 
by the President under Clause (1) of Article 341 of the 
Constitu.’on declaring certain castes and tribes as Scheduled 
Castes and Tnbes for the purpose of the Constitution*' This 
refers chiefly to those castes and tnbes having electoral pnvileges 
It does not mean that other backward classes, whatever religion 
they may profess, should not be given all necessary State aid 
and facilities apart from elections No distinction should be 
made m regard to this State aid and facilities between Hindu 
Scheduled Castes and Christian or other backward classes To 
withdraw these facilities from Christians belonging lo backward 
communities would be to go against the spirit of the 
Constitution It should be remembered that the Presidents 
Order relates only to the question of reservation of seats for the 
Scheduled Castes and has no bearing on the matter of State aid 
and facilities to backward classes In Article S40 of the 
Constitution the words “Backward Classes have been advisedly 


20 A new policy regarding sugar and guf w»» announced on I December 
seeking to combine ihe advantage* of both control and decontrol While 
eonirol was to conimue over ibe rate of one million Ions m ihe current year 
some *ugir wa* lo be allovred for sale tn the open market Manufacture of gur 
without licence was abo to be allowed A revised pnee structure was expected 
to act as an incentive to producer* and the industry for raising production 
It The Presidential Order reduced the number of members belonging to 
Scheduled Tnbes from Sts bkhs asdetremmed by 19^1 census ioI79Ukhs 
while the number of the Scheduled Caue members remained praciicallv the 
same as4S8lakhs 
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used in order to remove any misunderstanding regarding the 
meaning of Articles 340 and 341 of the Constitution 
24 During the last fortnight I paid a visit to Jamshedpur to 
open another of our national laboratories for research “ It is 
always a pleasure to me to undertake such a task because 1 
attach great value to scientific research All our progress m this 
country will ultimately depend upon the scientific talent that 
we have Dunng these months and years of difficulty, and 
sometimes of depression, this fact of scientific advance in India 
has been a great comfort to me In Jamshedpur, I visited 
naturally the great Iron and Steel Works “and was pleased to 
find how they had expanded and progressed since I went there 
last 

25 There has been a great deal of anxiety in all parts of India 
at the reported senous illness of Khan Abdul Chaffar Khan It 
is now two and a half years or more since Badshah Khan was 
put in pnson and for us his old colleagues and fnends it is a 
matter of deep and continuing distress that the bravest of our 
comrades should languish in pnson li i$ difficult to know 
exactly bow he is. but from such accounts as we have received, 
there is little doubt that he is ill I hope that vnsdom will come 
to the Pakistan Government to release Badshah Khan before if 
is too late I might remind you that another of our old 
colleagues who was the leader of Baluchistan, Khan Abdus 
Samad Khan.** has also long been m Pakistan pnson 

Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

*2 The Nsrional ^trialluijtKalLaboratorrai Jamshedpur was maujiuniird 

by Nehru on 26 Novembet 1950 

23 On 27 November 1^1 NrhravDiteci at Colmun theTaia Enjtineennf; 
*nd Lotomotive Company whurh manufactured road rollen and railway 
under carnaecj 

24 0 895 1973) Popularly known as Baluch Candhi joined the national 
nxwemeni m 1920 and abo worked for aociaJ reform in Paluchutan afniiaied 
hu organ, raion lo the Congress J928 29 imprisoned several times m the 
freedom movement imprisoned m >947 by Pakistan Covemment and 
released in 1954 lenirorrd lo 14 years imprtaonmrni m 1958 as leader of the 
Naiiona) Awam, party and released m >968 assaamated in 1973 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

Three days ago, when I should have normally written to you 
this letter, a heavy blow fell upon all of us and upon India ' We 
shall take a long time to recover from it and, even so, there will 
always be a sense of emptiness for those who had the privilege of 
knowing and working with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel The 
great ones pass, the warriors who led us in our struggle depart, 
and we all feel somewhat lonely and desolate On those who 
remain, the burden and the responsibility grow heavier 

2 Sardar Patel was a strange mixture of single-mindedness in 
the pursuit of his objectives and many sided activities On all 
these activities, he has left his poweiful impress, and both the 
Central Government and every State Government have felt, 
during these three or four yean, the mark of a strong and 
guiding hand So in your work, you will miss him as we will 
miss him from day to day m our work at the Centre You will 
have to do without him for there u no one to take his place 

3 Sorrow and calamny may hear down upon us or encompass 
us But we have to carry on lo the best of our ability, the work 
with which v>e are charged Indeed, every calamity u a 
challenge to our manhood and our nationhood, and art 
individual or a nition is judged ultimately by the way this 
challenge is accejnetl The entire world today is a huge 
question mark anil a challenge To this we have to add our own 
problems and difflrullies Perhaps it is true that a nation can 
only truly advance if it Ins to go through the fire from time to 

1 V’alUbhbhai Pjifl dmi on IS IVtrtnbcr I9$0 ai Bombay 
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time It IS through this process that we ultimately attained our 
freedom, and it is perhaps because that process stopped that we 
grew soft and indolent We see a curious spectacle around us 
m the world The very success that men aim at and struggle for 
leads often enough to a deterioration of that vital quality which 
brings real progress to the nation Failure or lack of success is 
often the spur to greater effort Victors in war try to oserreach 
themselves and not satisfied with what they have got, aim at 
more Thus they get entangled and lose the fruits of victory 
The defeated drag themselves up from the very depths of 
despair and make good That surely does not mean that victory 
IS bad and defeat good But it does mean, I think that both 
victory and defeat depend ultimately on some inner quality, 
and if this is lacking then other and unforeseen consequences 
follow 

4 1 am led to these thoughts when I look around the world 

texlay and when I consider the state of our own country We 
have a great hentage. both old and new But somehow we do 
not live up to it and grow slack and lazy and lack discipline 
The great urge to go ahead in a common brotherhood of 
thought and action is vvanting It was this very quality of 
discipl ned and co ordinaird action that was the great strength 
of Sardar Patel s life and work, and it is this that we must leam 
from him, abose all other things India has I am convinced 
fine material, if ont) we can unlue it to the best advantage if 
only we can bnng back to mir minds the flaming ideal of service 
for a cause which many of us knew in our younger days It is 
not so much machinery that we want or even food or other 
goods from abroad, although they are desirable, what we want 
are men and v>omen with a purpose and with a will to achieve 
and with a capacity to work together without finding too much 
fault with each other We used to be criticized in days gone by 
and called a nation of talkers and not of men of action That 
criticism faded away when Gandhiji came on the scene Are we 
now reverting to our previous habits and justifying that 
criticism? 
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5. You will forgive me for thinking aloud in this letter, but 1 
have to bear a heavy burden and my mind gropes about to find 
the light I realize all too well my own failings and 
imperfections, I know that the great work and service that 
India demands cannot be fulfilled by a few individuals We 
have to set the whole nation, including ourselves of course, on 
the nght path At this moment, when a trusted guide and 
fnend has passed away, we have to think afresh and pull 
ounelves up There is far too great a tendency for us to forget 
and ignore our own work and duty and to concentrate on 
condemnation of others This picture is equally applicable to 
the international sphere 

6 The tragedy of Sardar Patel's death has rather 
ovenhadowed other happenings in India Yet those problems 
remain and will have to be dealt with There is. first of all, the 
food problem and recently a Food Conference was held m 
Bombay* You must know al) that happened there* We have 
been living through difficult times and large numbers of our 
people have suffered from lack of adequate food As the Food 
Minister said, we have been living from ship to mouth Ships 
are coming m almost daily with foodgrains from far off 
countnes for which we pay heavily and at the cost of much else 
that we might do But food is the first necessity and we cannot 
afford to have our people starve We have therefore made every 
effort to purchase large quantities of foodstuffs during the 
coming months Those efforts are continuing We have to do 
this and yet we must realize that this dependence upon others is 
not good for the country It may be the easiest way today, but 
we pay for it tomorrow and the day after The problem, 
therefore, is not one of importing food from outside but, 

2 The AH India Food Miniscm Conference was held from II to 13 
December 1950 

S The conference, ronermrd Ji the itrave food problem caused by natural 
calamitm and the worsening inlemalionat climate (iced (he (ar;^ for 
imponi at 3 7 million loni lo meet deflcaenciet and build up reserves agreed 
fht! fcnjfoltihovUi mnijnue andlhe/mrrVvrlmajrMarAnl *od mvhrd ihe 
Crow More Food CampaijtntobetmpInneniedviKorotKljr 
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somehow or other, to improve our rural economy and produce 
and procure more food It will be dangerous for us to forget this 
elementary fact and to imagme that we are dealing 
satisfactorily with our food problem by importing large 
quantities from abroad 

7 There has also been a conference of the Rehabilitation 
Ministers in Delhi, where all the rehabilitation work cd the 
country dunng the past three years was reviewed That work 
has been notable and can bear companson with such work 
anywhere else in the world Netertheless, the problem was so 
vast that a tremendous deal remains to be done I bebeve we 
are making good progress What is necessary, however, is 
always to remember the human aspect of this problem and not 
to consider it as a matter of figures and files Millions of human 
beings are involved In particular, we have always to keep m 
mind the boys and girls, children of these refugees and give 
them our first attention Second in imponance come the 
unattached women 

8 As you know, Master Tara Singh was released as a result of 
an order of the High Court * I regret to say that h» activities 
have not been desirable since his release* Efforts are made to 


* The conirmiee meeimK fimn II lo 15 Decemher made 
irconunendatKins cownnjf Khemes of houK buildin); financial assutance 
vocaiional iraining care and mamienance of old and infinn penons and 
bomeJcM women and children as pan of the future policy of rehabilitation of 
displaced persons from West Pakistan 

5 Arrested on 7 September 1950 he was released on 29 Nosember 1950 

6 AddressiHR a nieeiinjt on 5 December at Ammsar Master Tara Sin>[h 
accused the Congress of creating a nfi between Hindus and Sikhs for political 
reasons lie repeated his derrund for a Punjabi speaking province and 
demanded dismissal of the Congress Coiemment and imposition of 
Covemors rule in Punjab On 15 Drcetnber addrewing a Sikh congregation 

reiieraied that ihe *^ikh rehpon today u m great danger and in 
order lo protect n great saenflces are needed " On 15 December lie 
denounced the miroducum <iCaM:tbn4M.Cc<}is WJ.vr. 
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bnng about strange alliances,’ the only common factor being a 
dislike of the present Government and its policies Looking 
back over the last twenty years or more, one is struck by the 
extreme poverty of Sikh leadeishio in thought and action 
Everybody knows the fine quality of the Sikhs They are 
excellent soldiers, good farmers and fine mechanics and 
craftsmen In spite of this very good material they have 
repeatedly allowed themselves to be misled, and unfortunately, 
even past experience does not teach wisdom 1 refer, of course, 
to some Sikhs and not all 

9 Recent judgments of some High Courts have made us think 
about our Constitution ‘ Is it adequate in its present form to 
meet the situation we have to face? We must accept fully the 
judgements of our supenor courts, but if they find that there is 
a lacuna in the Constitution, then we have to remedy that This 
matter is under consideration There has also been a tendency 
on the part of some High Court judges to indulge m strong 
criticism of Government not only from the Bench but from 
other platforms This has led sometimes to an attempt to a 
reply to that cmictsm in Parliament * Both are unfortunate and 
a controversy between a Government and a High Court is 
unbecoming and harmful Both, therefore, have to function 
with restraint and proper decorum The independence of the 

7 The Akali Dal wu divided imo two faelioni The ftroup led by Master 
Tara Smf(h had invited the Cofnmunois and others lo join ihe Akati Dal lo 
form an anti Congress front The Hindu Mahasabha made iissupport loTara 
Sinfih conditional on his not pmsinK the demand for a linjoiisiic prosmer 

8 The High Courts in Bombay and Punjab had declared the orders 
detaining a person without inal and tesinrting Matter Tara Singh s freedom 
of speech mpeeiively as incottststent wnh the provisions of the Constitution 
On IS October 1950 the Patna lli^h Court held as "unconstitutional and 
void" a section of the Press Act as n restricted the freedom of publicaiion 
ITuaranieetl by the Constitution 

9 DunnR the debate m Parhamenl from 29 November to 3 December on 
the Delhi Premises (Requuilinn and Eviction) Amendment Bill N V Cadjpl 
for eaample observed that "if the JutLcury esiends us jur^iciion and 
pronounces that a pamcular piece of IrKisIatmn is unitesirahle or 
unreasonable it is XoinK far beyond MS Irjptimaie junsdiciion " 
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judiciary has been emphasned in our Constitution and we 
must guard it as something precious But if oUr judges make 
pronouncements on controterstal political problems out of 
court, then controversy is bound to arise 

10 The new situation on out frontiers has led us to reconsider 
our defence position m regard to those frontiers 1 do not think 
there is the slightest danger of a military invasion from or via 
Tibet But it is always possible for trouble makers to come 
aciQss and we have to be on our guard against them We have 
taken some steps already in regard to this and we propose to 
take more as occasion demands 

11 This raises the vvhole question of our defence forces and. 
mote especially ourarm> Our people a^^ear to be developing 
what might be called a military outlook " They demand more 
and more m the way of armed fortes and at the same time call 
incessantly for economy Any major dent in our expenditure 
can only tome from the defence forces And so wc have to face 
this difilcutc problem of increasing our army as some people 
demand, and reducing the expenditure upon it. as other or the 
same people say Obviously we cannot have it both ways 
Defence does not comm meiely of uniformed men marching 
with guns It consists of an industrial background also as well as 
adequate resources and a high morale among the people We 
have to develop our industry or else we do not progress or 
increase our resources 

12 We realize perfectly that we can take no risks about 
defence and have to keep a first rate army and an efficient air 

10 On 7 Ofcembrr S P alookerjrr speilunj; m Parlumem called for 
fndia adopiinR a nvote 'realisvK approach" VCpwSrds her defence needs »s he 
feU that the uiuanon on the nonl^in frontiert ■■ affected n« only the people 
of TTbei but also India i srcunijr " and he therefore urjted that India be 
made "nulitanly ntonif " On ihe »anie day hripalaoi itressed the need for 
maVinK India i “military and inditsirialpriteM.uiI «twc" AhoTAeStafesmaB 
h us eduonal o( 9 Drecmber made a plea for ’eornctinuon" and more 
e»rendiiure on cr\il defrrKr “ 
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force and navy At the same time, we feel that we should, 
considering all the circumstances, make some reduction in the 
army This is a bra\e step, which possibly might not be 
understood by many of our people, more especially in present 
circumstances But in the larger view of things, we feel that this 
IS a nght step even from the point of view of efficiency in the 
defence forces, and much more so. from the point of view of 
saving some money for other purposes There have been many 
protests from State Governments at the disbandment of some 
temporary units ** Those protests were often justified from the 
point of view of that State And yet 1 am sure that if the overall 
picture was considered by the Government of the State 
concerned they would agree to the step we are taking 

13 We keep our defence forces for defence, as their name 
implies This is important to remember as our whole policy 
depends on how we look at thu We are not thinking in terms of 
aggression anywhere Our defence consists m guarding our 
widespread frontiers It includes the defence of Bhutan ahd 
Sikkim, which are our protected States In a wider sense it also 
includes the defence of Nepal, which is an independent 
country The real defence of India must lie on the mam range 
of the Himalayas and we cannot afford to allow an enemy to 
cross over even into Nepal, for that would endanger the secuniy 
of India I made this clear in Parliament the other day ” 

14 1 am afraid that our relations with Pakistan continue to be 
as strained as ever and we have made no progress m regard to 
any of the major points of dispute We published the long* 
drawn-out correspondence between our Government and that 

11 The Govemmem hid decided to demobiliie 50 000 men from the 

IS In ho letter of 25 November 1950 & C Rof recorded ho llronirproteft 
in regard lo ihe proposed drailic cuts in the defence force He feared that the 
decoion to doband state troops of Coach Rehar and Tnpura would result m 
the dubinded soldien Jnminx hands wnh the Communists 

IS In a stateroem on foreiipi policy on € December 1950 
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judiciary has been emphasued in our Constitution and we 
must guard it as something precious But if our judges make 
proTiouncemenis on contioveistal pc^ittcal problems out of 
court, then coniro\ersy is bound to arise 

10 The new situation on our frontiers has led us to reconsider 
our defence position in regard to those frontiers I do not think 
there is the slightest danger of a military invasion from or via 
Tibet But it is always possible for trouble-makers to come 
across and we have to be on our guard against them ^Ve have 
taken some steps already in regard to this and we propose to 
take more as occasion demands 

11 This raises the whole question of our defence forces and, 
more especially, our army Our people appear to be developing 
what might be called a military outlook^® They demand more 
and more in the way of armed forces and at the same time call 
incessantly for economy Any mayor dent in our expenditure 
can only come from the defence forces And so we have to face 
this difficult problem of increasing our army, as some people 
demand, and reducing the expenditure upon it. as other or the 
same people say Obviously we cannot have it both ways 
Defence does not consist merely of uniforrned men marching 
with guns It consists of an industrial background also as well as 
adequate resources and a high morale among the people We 
have to develop our industry or else we do not progress or 

_ increase our resources ' 

12 We realize perfectly that we can lake no risks about 
defence and have to keep a first rate army and an efficient air 


to On 7 Decrmber S P Moolterjrv spraVinft >n Parliament tailed for 
India adopting a more “realonc approach" lowardi her defence needs as he 
felt that the suuiiion on the nonhem fiiiintir n "atfected tiCT only the people 
*** India I jcmnijr" and he iherefoie ur^ed lhat India be 

ms e militarily strorijt " On the tame day Knpalani tiressed the need for 
msKinR India i miliisry and industnal potential Hronft ^ AborAe^/n/esman 
in tti ediional of 9 tkrember made a plea for ronscnption" and rnore 
■n.r«TKl«ure w, ,n,l defence " 
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force and navy At the same lime, we feel that we should, 
considering all the circumstances, make some reduction m the 
army" This is a brave step, which possibly might not be 
understood by many of our people, more especially m present 
circumstances But in the larger view of things, we feel that this 
IS a nght step even from the point of view of efficiency in the 
defence forces, and much more so, from the point of view of 
saving some money for other purposes There have been many 
protests from State Governments at the disbandment of some 
temporary units ** Those protests were often justified from the 
point of view of that State And yet 1 am sure that if the overall 
picture was considered by the Government of the State 
concerned they would agree to the step we are taking 

IS We keep our defence forces for defence, as their name 
implies This is important to remember as our whole policy 
depends on how we look at this We are not thinking in terms of 
aggression anywhere Our defence consists in guarding our 
widespread frontiers It includes the defence of Bhutan ahd 
Sikkim, which are our protected States In a wider sense it also 
includes the defence of Nepal, which is an independent 
country The real defence of India must he on the mam range 
of the Himalayas and we cannot afford to allow an enemy to 
cross over even into Nepal for that would endanger the secuniy 
of India I made this clear in Pailiament the other day 

14 I am afraid that our relations with Pakistan continue to be 
as strained as ever and we have made no progress in regard to 
any of the major points of dispute We published the long- 
drawn out correspondence between our Government and that 

It The Go\-rmment had dretdrti to demobiliir &0 000 men from the 
army 

It In his letier of 25 November two BC Roy recorded ha iirong protest 
in rejtard lo the proposed drastic mis In the defence forte lie feared that the 
deemon to duband state troops of Cdorb Behar and Tnpura would result in 
the disbanded soldiers jorninit hatMit wnh the Communists 

IS In a uaiemeni on foment polKyon 6 December 1950 
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of Pakistan and you must ha\e seen that Since the 
publication, there had been further letters which will be 
published soon They do not carry the matter any further But 
there is one gam and that is a statement by the Pnme Minister 
of Pakistan that Pakistan would not attack India On our 
part, we made a similar statement very clearly a year ago and 
we stick to It” Thus, so far as India J* concerned we are 
committed not to attack any country unless we are ourselves 
attacked 

15 In the course of the last fortnight a treaty was signed 
with Sikkim” "rhe situation in Nepal has been rather static 
The insurgents continue to be active in a relatively small way 
on the border regions of Nepal But even these activities have a 
powerful effect on the Government there It is obvious that the 
people of Nepal are eager for refonn and changes and are not 
at all anxious that the present Government should continue as 
H IS 1 made a bnef statement about Nepal in Parliament' 
This was to the effect that we are continuing to recognize the 
old King and that we thought major reforms were essential for 
the peace and stability of Nepal m which we were so intensely 
mterested 4Vc are interested also in Nepal remaining an 
independent State Some people imagine that all this trouble m 
Nepal is due to our intngue> and that we want to merge it with 
India This is completely false 

16 We want Nepal as an independent State, but I also made 
It clear m Parliamcni that we do not welcome the interference 

M Rrleuedon22NovrmbrTl950 

15 Nehni had replied on 11 December 1950 lo a IfUf, of 27 November 
from Liaquai A|i Khan 

16 On 27 November 1950 

17 See Ltutts lo Chuf Atmurm \o1 1 p 215 

18 By the ireaty siRned at Canpokon 5 December 1950 Sikkim was to 
remim a prweetoraie of Irvdia autonomy m internal affairs and In'*'* 
was to be resp.mv.ble for i.rdefrnre cemal telatwns anrfcommun.catioru 
and^he trade between the two w« not ,o be sublet to any import or transit 

19 On 6 rVtembet 1950 
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of foreign countnes there This ts the only policy that any 
Government m India can pursue, because of the geography of 
Nepal and her other contacts with India 

17 We have recently had visits from some representatives of 
the Nepalese Government and we had long talks with them in 
which we explained our position clearly*® Those talks have not 
borne any fruit yet and we are still waiting for some kind of a 
reply to our proposals We have made it clear that we intend to 
continue recognizing the old King, who is at present our guest 
in Delhi Any other course will prevent the return of peace and 
stability to Nepal It would mean an attempt to consolidate the 
present autocratic and rather extraordinary regime in that 
country We have tried to find a middle way of peace which 
would not bnng loo great a break in the Government of Nepal 
and which would at the same time ensure democratic reform 
We are anxious that the avil war there should stop as soon as 
possible and a fair settlement amved at 

18 Pakistan and Nepal are imponant for us because they are 
our neighbours Tibet is also important for the same reason 
But the fate of the world, for the moment is tied up with 
events in the Far East of Asia Slowly, but almost inevitably, we 
seem to march towards a major disaster— World War HI I do 
not want to say chat war is inevitable and I do not believe it 
And yet gradually the lamps of peace go out You will have seen 
that our representative at Lake Success Shn B N Rau, has 
been making persistent efforts to find some way to avoid war 

20 After talks for a fonnight m New Delhi, the Nrpalere delejfaiion lefi for 

home on 10 December 1950 ^ 

21 On 5 December D N Rau areuml the tuppon of IS Asian and Arab 
repreventalivn for an appeal that none of the countnei msolved m the 
conflict should cross the SSih parallrl The Chinese Cosemmeni slated on 9 
December that the appeal was leceiving their eateful consideration On 14 
December the General Assembly approved a resolution of IS nations setting 
up a three man group to 'detrrmme the basis on which a laiisfactory ceasefire 
tn Korea ran be arranged ^ On 16 December China said that Trumans 
tistement on the atom bomb ihejranl communique issued by Trumsn and 
Attlee and the proclamation of a stale of emergency m the LI S were all 
esidenre that the “ceasefire first” propmal for Korea was a “ir* * 
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I ihmk that all countnes, ho»e\cr much they may differ from 
each other, believe in the sincenty of India’s desire for peace 
and have some appreciation for her efforts to this end, even 
though they might not agree with them I fear that our efforts 
have not. met with much success 

19 The United Kingdom has often a^eed wnh us in these 
matters and supported us to some extent “ But. unfortunati ly, 
public declarations become more and more warlike and 
aggressive The tone of President Truman s broadcast two days 
ago does not encourage hopes of peace Neither does the 
un>ielding attitude of the Chinese Government In this 
particular matter the main protagonists are the USA and 
China Of course behind China is the policy and strength of 
the U S S R . just as the USA have other Powers lining up 
vnih them The latest news js that Genera! Wu.’ the 
representative of the newr China who had gone to Lake ^ 
Success has asked for hts return visa to China lliat is a fateful 
step, for that means a break and an end to the efforts thus far 
made for a settlement The war vtill go on in Korea and that 

32 On 6 December Bniainiupponed iheproposiil fora ceasefire in Korea 
and vrrlcomed Indus efforts in this direction But on the same day Attlee 
drrisrrd ihlt there would be no appeasement of the Chinese Communists and 
Britain would stand by the srdeof the U 5 m Korea 
23 Truman announced on 15 IVeetnber plans for mcreannir defence 
preparedness as the U 5 was m xrave danper “created by the rulers of the 
Soviet Union " 

2t On 4 December China announced her terms for a ceasefire in Korea 
as (1) restoration of the Communol rexirne north of the 38lh parallel and an 
early alt Korea election (2) wiihdrawal of rhe U S 7th Fleet from Taiwan 
waters and the cessation of fifrther US aid loCeneral Chian^ Kai shrS and 

<S) immediate admission to the United Nations of Peoples Republicof China 

On 16 Drtember. ahe Insisted on a pohucat solution in Korea and not a 
"ceasefire flrsr as was proposed by the three member commission 

25 CencralUullsiu Chuan05u\iuchuan)(b 1908) Joined Armv 
1932 patlKipatrd in the Long March 19M 35 joined foreipi service 1949 
led a delrxstion to the United Natmts November December 1950 \ ice 
Minister of Foreign Affairs mi 52 and 1966 Ambassador to Vupxilaiia 
1955 58 Hr left New Vofk 00 19 December 1950 when a ceasefire formula 
ptofcised by a three member comiinsstnn was beinif fmalired 
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war has already ceased to be a Korean war At anj moment :t 
may spread to China, and that again Hill, m alt likelihood, lead 
to a conflagration m other parts of the Horld 

20 The situation m Europe does not appear to be so critical 
as In the Far East But recent developments there also tend 
towards a crisis*® This will centre round the proposal for 
German rearmament Germany, you will remember, was not 
allowed to have an army or even manufacture war material 
Tins was the decision after the War But now fear of Russia is 
inducing the U S A to think of arming the Germans This has 
been accepted by the U K . and after long argument and most 
reluctantly, by France also** France has not yet shed its fear of 
German armies which have on three occasions dunng the last 
eighty years or less ravaged France So, France was reluctant, 
but pressure of circumstances, as well as from other countries, 
and a greater fear overcoming the lesser, induced her to give 
this consent On the other hand, the Soviet Union has always 
made it clear that u will not tolerate German rearmament” 
Russia has enough cause to remember German armies 
marching and destroying vast areas m the Soviet Union Thus 
this question of German rearmament is a matter on which there 
might well be a conflict 

21 The Korean war has led military strategists and war 
depanments furiously to think It has upset many preconceived 

SS Wrsi Ccrman participation in the defence of WniemEurope was 
discussed by ihe memben of NATO from 15 Sepiember Thoufth minally 
opposed by France ii was finally ajpeed upon on 16 December 

27 This had been decided ai the Potsdam Conference held from 17 July to 
2 AufruK 1915 

28 On 6 December the French Coseniineni accepted the compromise 
proposals This envisai^ formafion of small sued combal learns without 
heavy armamemi m place of distssons of armies with ihecondition that the 
loial number of active combaianis would not eiceed one fifth of those of the 
forces of the Atlanlic alliance 

29 Tlie Soviet notes lo ihe Bruish French and the United States 
Covemmenii on S November and IS December 1950 consesed Soviet 

disannroval nf Cermin rearmimeni 
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ideas It was thought at the end of the last World War that air 
power was dominant and could stop, at least, an) invading 
army and pierhaps even bnng about a victory The atomic 
bomb was supposed to be overwhelming in us results Now 
grave doubts have arisen about thu line of thought, for in 
Korea almost one-sided air warfare on a big scale and 
widespread bombing, involving tremendous destruction, did 
not make too much difference to advancing armies So, the 
importance of air power diminished somewhat and the 
importance of the old land army increased This has a powerful 
effect on the world balance of power, for the major land armies 
today are in the Soviet Union and in China 

22 It IS exceedingly difficult to prophesy as to what will 
happen, but it may be said that because of fear of world war, 
any major step leading to it will be avoided as long as possible 
Yet the dnft continues and no man knows when this drift may 
end in a plunge We have to be wary so that whatever 
development takes place, does not upset us and does not make 
us lose our heads We must be prepared for all consequences 
That means not only physical preparedness, but much more so 
a mental state That means also a disciplined nation 

23 As I have wntten to you already J intend going to 
London for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference at 
the beginning of the New Year It is difficult to think of leaving 
India just at this stage when so many problems upset us and so 
many new burdens have to be earned But I feel I must attend 
this conference 1 shah go with the confidence that my 
colleagues at the Centre and in the States will carry the burden 
of the day wisely and with courage 


Youn sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
31 December. 1950 


My clear Chief Minisler, 

Tomorrow 1 am leaving Delhi for Bangalore and, after a bnef 
stay there, 1 leave for England Tomorrow is New Year's Day 
That day marks not only the end of the month and of the year 
but also the end of the half century We stand poised m the 
rniddle of this twentieth century which has already brought 
two World Wars and many $m iller ones, and which now looks 
apprehensnely and fearfully at the prospect of a third world 
war 

2 In our own country we have had shock after shock and st 
would almost appear that some perverse fate was pursuing us, 
or the gods wished to punish us What a succession of calamities 
we have had and, to top them all. we lost a great captain of our 
forces who, with consummate skill had steered the bark of 
India between many rocks and through stormy seas The seas 
continue to be stormy and new rocks appear all round us. and 
we wanted that Moui heait and sirons; arm move than ever 
before to meet these new crises 

3 I am going to England to attend the Commonwealth Pnme 
Ministers’ Conference and the principal subject for discussion 
will no doubt be the world situation, and more particularly the 
situation in the Far East It would be folly to talk in too 
optimistic a vein v» hen darkness descends upon us and the lights 
progressively go out And yet it would not be right cither to 
become gloomy and pessimistic and to lose all hope There is 
always hope and there is always time for right effort m a right 
direction That effort can never be vvasted if ii is properly 

J 
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directed even though it may not produce tht results aimed at 
I do not think that the world situation « completely out of hand 
or be)ond repair But it is a fact that it is an exceedingly 
dangerous situation and powerful forces are pushing us towards 
the ab)ss of world war It is easy to cast blame on this country or 
that, and in the prevailing passion of the moment, the other 
party looks all black and without any redeeming feature And 
yet, if we look round the world, where do we find any real 
dtsire for war’ Everywhere— in Asia, in Europe and m 
Ameiica — there is a passionate desire for avoidance of war But 
fear and anger and to some extent, even considerations of 
prestige, drive ttuUions of peace loving people towards war 

4 Thus far the efforts made at Lake Success have failed to 
find a way out* As you know, our teptesemauve ShttB N 
Rau has abo earned on diplomatic artiv ties to the same end 
Perhaps one result has been achieved, in some measure, and 
that IS a general belief m India's bonafides and her desue fot 
peace That ts something gained 

5 There has been much talk of a ceasefire m Korea But war 
continues and we appear to ocon the verge of a big advance by 
the Chinese forces volunteers or regular troops whatever they 
might be If this cominui^. ihere is lutle doubt that the U N 
forces cannot stay very long in Korea or at any rate, they will 
be confined to a narrow region The Chinese Government has 
made it clear that they wiH not accept ceasefire unless some 
previous understanding i$ arrived at about the general 
vvithdrawal of foreign troops from Korea and unless a clear 
siaiemeni is made about the future of Formosa This 

1 The prop<»als conutiuniraird by the three member reiiefirc comiriiiee 
to itw Cbinew Covemmem on IS Peermber 1950 were a lolil ccaieflrr mib 
a M nufedemilurrued lone *n h sSih panllrl at its loulhrm limit no side to 
reinforre IIS troops eschnvueofpHsooenofwrr on equal jodthellN 
Onnjl Aswmbly to eonrum ceasefite an»ojcrtTv»otv ind arranRC the 
iTKoement of frfugm 

2 Tbe Chuvew tetrtvrd «Vic crasrfire pmpOVvVs wi 1* 

Derembet 1950 
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statement according to them, must reiterate the Cairo and 
Potsdam Declarations, which promised to hand back Formosa 
or Taiwan to China The actual handing over need not take 
place immediately and can be discussed But the principle 
must be admitted here and now Formosa indeed has become 
the crux of the question in the Far East On this question there 
IS even a difference of opinion between the U K and the 
USA 

6 The basic fact of the situation in the Far East is the 
emergence of China as a strong stable and centralized State 
China is undoubtedly a great power in every sense of the term 
today, arid the Chinese Government and people want to be 
treated as such Because they have not been so treated, they are 
angry and resentful and are not prepared to talk According to 
them, there has been a piling up of insults on them and all their 
efforts to enter the UN or to deal with the Korean cnsis, 
which affects them so imitnaiely, have been checked and 
opposed by some other Powers With the past memory of 
colonialism, they are m no mood to accept anybody's 
patronage 

7 It IS important to remember this Chinese background The 
whole balance of power has changed not only in the Far East 
but m the world because of this new China Very gradually a 
realization of this is coming to the Western coumnes, but the 
process is slow It will have to be much faster, if disaster is to be 
avoided 


8 As I have told >ou previously, there is no foreseeable 
danger on India s frontiers Indeed our Ambassador in China 
as well as the Ambassador for Burma’ have been assured that 
China has no temtonal ambitions There has been some 
mention of the old map of China which shows some parts of 


3 MjiiniThrir 
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India and Bunna as being pans of China * It has been pointed 
out to us by the Chinese authonties that these maps are old 
maps and they do not rely upon them They hate had no time 
to draw new maps We have been funher told by the Chinese 
Government that they do not think there are many problems 
between Asian countnes like Chma, India and Burma, which 
cannot be solved through normal diplomatic channels I think 
this assurance expresses correctly their present intentions 

9 In America, a state of emergency has been declared* and 
many other steps have been taken to switch on the entire 
industnal effort towards war production * Steps are being taken 
vnth speed to increase considerably the present colossal figures 
of production This is a danger point and, naturally, creates an 
atmosphere of coming war It has other consequences abo If 
the mighty production machine of America is turned towards 
war production, then it will not be able to supply the needs of 
other countnes m terms of capital goods If there is any surplus 
in the U S . this will go to Western Europe which is considered 
the first pnonty from the point of view of a possible war. We 
are, therefore, not likely to get much or anything in the shape 
of machinery , etc , from the U S Infiaiionary tendencies will 
be more and more marked all over the world The US will buy 

up raw matenal m all parts of the world and pay heavily for it 
Thus paces' will go up and will affect India too While we work 


4 It V Kxmath menlicmrd m Patlixmeni that Chmne mapj showed 
China s south eastern boundanes extending «p to the Brahmaputra over 
Nehru replied on 20 November 1950 (hat 'our maps show that the 
MacMahon Line a our boundary and (bat uour boundary-map or no map 
Tbat fact remains and we stand by that boundary and we will not allow 
anybody to come across that boundary " 

5 Truman declared a nauonalemerumcyon 17 December 1950 so that the 
U S could marshal us sirmRih to meet the threat of Communist world 
conquest " 

6 Measures were taken lo restrict supplies of certain items for civilian use 
and GoveiTiment departments ahme were allowed to import such items as 
tu ran *w*soihai they wereosedfordefence purposesonly Anagency 

»» aUo set up to f« p,«e, and waBT, m mdu«ry 
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for peace, we have to be prepared for all contingencies and the 
greatest amount of preparation b necessary on the economic 
front 

10 In Nepal, there have been serious developments during 
the past two weeks The insurgents of the Nepal Congress have 
captured large areas m the Terai, and m Kathmandu itself 
there have been great demonstrations in favour of King 
Tribhuvan This is something quite unique m Nepal s history 
It IS dear that the present Rana regime is cracking up But a 
vested interest does not easily let go I made a statement in 
regard to Nepal in Parliament * In this 1 made three points (1) 
that Km^ Tribhuvan should continue to be King We attached 
importance to this because we saw no way of returning to peace 
unless this was acknowledged Our second point was m regard 
to a Constituent Assembly* The third point was about an 
interim Government containing an adequate number of 
popular Ministers'® The Nepalese Government have sent an 
answer,” which is not satisfactory They still insist on 

7 Jhapa wai captured on ISih Bhojpur Oiampur Bmfila khoiany on 
18th Birainaj^ar on 2Srd and Toaiham on SOih Drcrmbcr 

8 On 21 Drccmbrr Nehru mformrd Paihatnrni that the Prime Minmerof 
Nepal had in a reply of 16 December lo the memorandum coniaininj; the 
proposed draft of the Const itulMinal ebanees forwarded in hii Government on 
8 December asked for more lime «o consuJer tlte proposed changei Nehru 
added that while India was nor in a hurry yet in view of the worseninx 
siluation in ihe world it a our Tirm ronviclion (hat the lon;^r political 
reform and a taiisfacitsry setllemmi are delayed tn Nepal ihe ijrraier the 
danger lo Nepal s security and mirmat iranquility 

9 The Indian Gosemment suKxesied that an elected Consliiueni Assembly 
ihoutci meet at the eailiesc lo draft a corisinution for Nepal India would be 
glad to assist m working out the details of ihe ronsiituiion 

10 It was suggested that the mirnmgoremmeni i cabinet working on the 
principle of joint responsibility should cornprisr members of the Rana family 
and an adequate number of representatises of popular opinion enjojing 
public confidence " The Pnme Minister d*OuM be Klected from among the 

U Major General Rijaya and Sardar N M Dun of the Nepalese foreign 
ministry came for discussions lo Delhi on 2S December with the Nepal 
Cosemmeni s proposals 
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continuing with their child pnnce as King “They agree to a 
Constituent Assembly But their ideas of an interim 
Government do not conform to ours'* We have made all this 
clear to them again and there the matter stands The position 
IS such that delay in coming to a settlement will probably 
weaken the Rana regime still further and the demands of the 
insurgents will increase We have pointed this out clearly to the 
Nepalese Government 

11 You must be aware of the organizational changes that 
have taken place in the Government of India and oor Central 
Ministries'^ Owing to Sardar Patels death, a very senous gap 
was created in the Cabinet 1 decided not to add to the Cabinet 
and I induced Shn Rajagopalachan and Shn Copalaswami 
Ayyangar to take up respectively the portfolios of Home and 
States The three Ministries of Industry and Supply, 
Commerce, and Works Mines and Power, have been 
reshuffled and grouped differently** 1 think that this new 
group IS more logical and scientific and. of course, it helps our 
economy drive 

12 You will have noticed from my statements in Parliament 
that we arc in the process of reducing our Army somewhat '* 
This u rather cunous when all world i$ rushing ahead to add to 
Its defence apparatus We have decided to reduce expenditure 
m our Defence Services a little chiefly on the grounds of 


12 They proposed a cahmrt ronusnitK of nine Minutrn of whom only 
three would be ihe repmeniaiivrtof ihepet^le They also did not accept the 
pnnciple of joint responsibility 

15 The Nepalese delefraiion left for Kathnundu on I January Idol 

14 On 26 December 1950 

is Harekruhna Mahiab hjimster of industnes became Minister of 
Commerce and Industry N V Cadf^ Minister of Works Minn and Power 
became Minister of Works Production and Supply andSri Prakasa Minister 
of Commerce became Minnier of Natural Resources and Scientific Research 

16 Nehru announced on 2| December the Governments decision to 
reduce the sire of the Indian Aimy snihout impainniz ■» Hfthiing strength 
Reduction was to be effected m arras not so vvelj trained" or equipped " 
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economy But we have kept m view the efficiency of the Army 
for such demands as might be made upon it ! do not think the 
proposed reduction in the Army will make any difference to its 
fighting quality 

13 Food IS still problem No 1 for us We are making 
strenuous efforts to get food front all parts of the world, 
including China But enough shipping is not available That 
creates a big bottleneck 1 fear that we are going to have a hard 
time during the next six months or more Blame is cast on the 
Central Government and some of this criticism might be 
justified But 1 feel that there is not enough realization in the 
States of the enormous difficulties that the Central Government 
has to face As 1 have said, we are trying to get as much as we 
can from abroad and we shall continue our efforts to this end 
States must realize, however, that it does not help much to 
demand more and more, when that more is not available either 
in India or abroad It is essential that our rationing system 
should continue To break it up would be most unfortunate 
and it might not be possible to reintroduce it easily 

14 We have had a visit m Delhi”from the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr Mcnzies ** During his brief stay here, we 
discussed with him many problems of common interest 1 shall 
meet him again in London soon 

15 You will have noticed in the newspapers that the Pakistan 
Government has been insisting on the inclusion of the Kashmir 
issue in the agenda of the Prime Ministers’ Conference m 
London We heard about this today in a message from Mr 
Attlee To include such an issue in the agenda would be 
entirely opposed to the practice and convention governing such 
conferences and Mr Attlee has expressed his inability to do so 

17 On 25 27 Drcrmbrr 1950 

18 Sir (tobm Gordon Mennrs (1891 1978) Autiralun Uwyrr and 
politician Attorney General 1934 98 Pnme Minmer 1939 41 Leader of 
Opposimm 1913 49 PnmeMmoier 1919 65 
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But he suggested to Mr Liaquat All Khan that all the Prime 
Ministers might meet informally and consider Kashmir 1 have 
informed him that while I am prepared to discuss this matter 
with him or with any Pnmc Minister informally and separately, 
1 do not agree to this kind of round table discussion even 
though It might be called informal, by all the Prime Ministen 
together Tbat would be a bad precedent and would lead to no 
result 

16 We have to lake an overall view of the situation This 
involves an appreciation of the iniemational situation and of 
the economic position in India The international situation, 
whether war comes or not, will continue to be a very difficult 
one and we cannot rely upon getting supplies from abroad m 
any quantu> ^Ve are thus thitown upon our resources and we 
must plan more or less accordingly Of coune, we shall try to 
get our essential needs met as far as possible from supplies from 
abroad We are trying to do that m regard to food But we have 
to be prepared for any contingency If an adequate suppi) of 
foodgrains is not forthcoming from abroad, the only possible 
way to meet the situation is to spread out the burden all over 
the country and for all of us to share in it h is not possible, and 
certainly not desirable for a part m India to suffer tembi) 
while others are better off Nor can we follow the path of least 
resistance and reduce our commitments by putting an end lo 
rationing That might well lead to disaster The only way to 
meet such a situation is to spread our deficit of food, such as it 
maybe over the whole counity It does not help very much to 
discuss past policies and errors We have to meet a difficult 
situation and we cannot throw up our hands because it is 
difficult 

17 Coming to the economic situation in the country, we have 
to realite that this may well grow worse because of international 
factors, inflation ** etc We have to explore all possible avenues 

l9Thrx<nrrat index of»hol«alepmt >nlh 1959 a» bale year wa»SM7 
in Januafy 19S0 and <16 6 m Dnember 1»5I> 
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of economy and of increasing our revenues Fhe first thing to 
do IS not to take any step which might lead to reduction in our 
revenues Of course, any addition would have to be carefully 
thought out so as not to result in a paralysis of the economic 
system 

18 In this connection, ! should like you to consider the 
question of prohibition ** This is a delicate matter about which 
there is strong feeling But we are dealing with a very critical 
situation and we have to face that situation frankly In those 
States where there is no prohibition at present, it would be 
unwise to introduce it at this stage In other States where there 
IS prohibition m some measure, it would be desirable to have a 
full enquiry made as to the results of it Some of these results 
cannot be measured, but others can be For instance, how far 
has illicit distillation proceeded? What is the general effect on 
health? There is alwa>s a danger in social reform of doing 
something which, while meeting one evil, produces other and 
greater evils This is quite apart from the financial aspect of the 
question, though finance cannot be ignored Therefore, I 
would strongly suggest that a proper enquiry be made in this 
matter so that we may know what the facts are On the basis of 
those facts decisions can then be taken 

19 All our development schemes and social reform schemes 
are suffering terribly because of lack of money Take housing 
for instance That seems to me almost of first importance, next 
to food Itself, in order to raise not only the physical well being 
of our people, but also their moral lone. We cannot expect any 
moral standards or efficient work when people have no decent 
conditions of living and )ct we can do very little about housing 
because of nnanciai difnculiies There are many other social 
services and cultural projects which we could well take in hand, 
if v«e had the resources to do so In England, in spite of the 

80 Nchnj favourrd rrvirw of ihe Gocnnmeiu policy on prohibition as the 
Slam which had iniroducnl n had lost revenun without dissuading pirople 
from dnnlinx 
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peat difficulties created by the War. the Government has 
insisted on carrying on with vast soaal projects You all know 
about the British Health Insurance Scheme,*' which is a very 
costly business but which has brought relief to vast numbers of 
people Even in regard to purely cultural activities, like 
encouragement of national theatres, etc , the U K 
Government has gone ahead attaching importance to them Sir 
Stafford Cnpps told me last year that whatever the financial 
difficulty, he did not wish the cultural level of his people to be 
lowered or to sacrifice tomorrow for todays need 

20 Dunng the last forty five years of my acquaintance with 
British conditions I have noticed a progressive and marked 
change in the drinking habits of people there iTiey dnnk 
much less and one hardly secs a drunken man anywhere What 
the reasons for this are. I do not quite know One of them 
certainly is the very high cost of alcoholic dnnks Another 1 
think u a certain change in social values and standards This 
change might be said to have taken place m several countries of 
Europe At the same time, it may interest you to know that the 
revenue from duties on alcoholic dnnks m the U K is very 
great I believe that the annual revenue now from duties on 
alcoholic dnnks as well as vanous kinds of tobacco, including 
cigarettes etc , in the U K is 900 million pounds This is a 
colossal sum and it is largely on the basis of this that the U K 
has earned on us numerous educational and cultural activities 

21 We cannot base any activity on money demed from evil 
sources That is perfectly true But what exactly is an evil and 
how do we measure it’ "niere are social evib of varying degrees 
Today we have to meet the very senousevil of black marketing, 
which from asocial point of view ts much worse than individual 
lapses Poveny and the effects of poverty are a temble evil 

tl The National Hralih Servicr Act IW6 which became operational in 
July l»t8,prov»ded for the financmK of free medical treatmeni by the Slate lo 
everyone Th» was an improvement on the National Insurance Act of 191 1 
•rhKh renneted free treatment to thoae earning leu than £ 160 per annum In 
the r,nt year the nevr icheme c»t the State £ <00 million 
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Then again what may be considered a social evil m one country 
may not be so in another We pnde ourselves upon our high 
moral standards and yet 1 think it may be said with truth that 
the standards m England in many ways are higher Apparently, 
moral standards in this country are more connected with eating 
and dnnking than with anything else 

22 You must have been following the proceedings of the 
conference of some rulers held in Bombay recently This has 
no great importance and we need not worry too much about it 
But, nevertheless, it is a bad sign and we have to make it clear 
that no individual in India whoever he may be, can challenge 
the authority of the State or of Parliament It is obvious that 
some of these rulers are intriguing and trying to create 
trouble They are not in a position lodo much, but anyone can 
create a little trouble So far as we are concerned, we are not 
going to tolerate any defiance of the State’s authority 

23 On this eve of the New Year. 1 look round and see a 
multitude of problems and difficulties I do not feel in the 
slightest degree despondent Rather I feel that this is a 
challenge to us all and that we are going to meet it with 
firmness and wisdom But we can only do so if we all pull 
together and forget our petty differences Whether it is the 
Congress or the governmental apparatus of the Stale, we have 
to pull together It is time we forgot all the factors that separate 
us and put us in different compartments, and thought only of 
the country as a whole and of the dangers and penis that 
surround us I appeal to you and to your colleagues for help 
and CO operation in tins great task that confronts u' I am sure I 
shall have that not only from you. but from vast numbers of 
people in this country This New Year will test us to the 


12 The confeirnce held on 26 »od 27 Dreember under the chairmimhip 
of iheCaekwad of Daroda pledged k^atiy to India but noted with regret that 
the hope* and atpiraiions of ihe Pnnetshad been ihaiiered as they had been 
denied priviteges and honour* The mien aboronduded (hat the merger of 
State* had widened the fpilf between the IVinen and their people* 
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uttermost We will survive this lest or any other challenge that 
may come to us if we pull together and revive somewhat the 
spim that brought freedom to this country 

24 In this hope and belief I send you my greetings for this 
New Year of hard vwirk and struggle and, I hope, achievement 

Yours sincerely 
Jawahartal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing after one full month Dunng this month I have 
been away from India for nearly three weeks Soon after my 
return to Delhi,* 1 had to go to Ahmedabad for the meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee* I returned today 

2 As you know, I went to London to attend the Conference 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers* This Conference was 
largely concerned with the international situation The tempo 
of events has been fast since then and much that was said and 
done at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference is now 
past history Nevertheless, it might interest you to have a brief 
account of what transpired at thu Conference and the pan that 
India played in it 

3 First of all, there was no discussion about the Kashmir issue 
at the Conference, though references were made to it It was 
made quite clear that no such issue could be raised at the 
Conference Subsequently, some pnvate talks took place about 
Kashmir * Secondly, no discussion took place at the Conference 
about any defence measures There was a discussion about the 
general military situation both in the Far East and in Europe 

1 On 21 January 1951 

2 Held from 29 lo SI January 1951 

3 Held from4 to 12January 1951 

4 The Pnme Mmutvrs of Indu P^nian Drtiain Canada Aunralia Sn 
Lanka and New Zealand informally dacussed the Kaihnur <]ue*tion leveral 
(intet without beinjtahleiomake anynewpropoMh 
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Apart from the Conference itself, there was a meeting of some 
Pnme Ministers who were chiefly interested in the position of 
the Middle East.^ I believe that certain discussions relating to 
defence took place there I was not present at that meeting 


4 The discussions at the Pnme Ministers’ Conference related 
chiefly to the Far East situauon. European situation and to 
economic matters As is usual at such conferences, no formal 
resolutions were passed Press comtnumques were issued from 
time to lime and, on the last day, a kind of declaration or 
manifesto* was issued, which no doubt you must have seen In 
addition to this, however, the question of sending instructions 
to our representatives at Lake Success also had to be discussed, 
as the Rrst (Political) Committee of the U N was then meeting 
at Lake Success and considering various resolutions relating to 
the Korean cnsu’ Instructions had, of course to be sent 
separately by each country to its representative, but an attempt 
was made to have, as far as possible, a sunilar approach In fact 
there was a great deal of sunilanty in the iiutructions that were 
sent, though the emphasis vaned slightly It was as a result of 
these instructiom that the three man committee framed their 


5 On 9 January 1951 EwK Berin the Bntah Foreign Secretary 
informed the Conference that I^ypi had demanded withdrawal of the Bntuh 
troops from ihe Suei Canal tone and Sudan's merger with Egypt He also 
■poke of the effotti being made K> improve the economic and soaal standards 
m many countnes of the region 

6 The declaration taking noie of the current pditical military economic 
and i^a^l p^lems laid stress on rewoong peace in Korea and stated that 

we of the Commonwealth lecognue that peace and piospeniy of ihe free 
*** millions (nc m poverty We are, therefore 

w e keeping our own econocnieistrong to promote economic and 
soaal developmeni in the underdeveloped countries " 

V Committee of the General Assembly reconvened m New 

Yak from S January 1951 and heard a detailed report from B N Rauonthe 
failure of the ceasefire committee a negoiuuoos with the Beipng Cowrmment 



pnnciples for a peaceful srttletncnt of the Korean question * 
These pnnciples were subsequently adopted by the First 
Committee of the U N® It should be noted that the U S A as 
well as most other countnes voted for this resolution in the First 
Committee'® All the CommouHealth countnes voted for it 
Our representative, Shri B N Rau, however, made it clear how 
he interpreted certain parts of the resolution " This 
interpretation, I might add, was generally accepted by the 
Commonwealth Conference, though m the First Committee 
only Shn B N Rau made this clear 

5 To go back a little Tlie general position we had to face was 
more or less as follows 

It was admitted that the North Koreans haa committed 
aggression to begin with At the same time, it was, I believe, the 
general opinion that if the People’s Republic of China had been 


S On ll January, the ceasefire committee submiiied a new formula 
designed to meet some of the demands set forth by Beijinjj The plan had five 
parts (1) an immediate ceasefire <2) a political meeting for mtonng peace 
(S) withdrawal by staftes of foreijrii Hoops wtih "appropnaie arrangements'' 
for the Korean people regarding iheir Gmemmeni, (4) arrangements for 
unification and administration of Korea and (5) a conference after the 
ceasefire of the United Kingdom the United States the Soviet Union and 
People I China, to aeltle Far Eastern problems" including the status of 
Formosa and China i reprrtemalion in the United Nations 

9 On 13 January 1851 by fifty votes toscven 

10 Sir CUdwynJebb of Britain expressed the view that the plan offered "in 
clear and reasonable terms " the conditions which might lead to settlement 
Warren Austin of the United States declared that "we aupport this plan in 
accordance with the pnnciples ernbodiedi in it " France also asked to be 
associated with any negotiations wluch might be initialed 

11 Rau said that the implrmmiaiion of the ceasefire plan should be 
monitored by a small body and the crawfiie effected immediately so that the 
implementation of the other proposab w*i not hindered He also stressed that 
the quesHon of Formosa should be lettlrd in "conformity with eaaiing 
inirrnaiKmal obtigaiions i e the rutadam and Cairo declaratiofu " 
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admitted to the U N previously, m all probability, there would 
have been no trouble in Korea and the matter would have been 
thrashed out in the U N itself The North Korean invasion of 
South Korea met with considerable success till the landing of 
the UN troops took place at Inchon near Seoul Soon after this 
the question arose whether the U N forces, which meant 
mainly the USA troops, should cross the 38th parallel or not 
You wiH remember that our Ambassador in Peking was told 
definitely that any crossing of the 38th parallel by the USA 
troops would not be tolerated by the Chinese Government, as 
they would consider this a prelude to an invasion of Manchuria 
in China ** This message was conveyed by us to the U K and 
USA*' Nevertheless, the S8ih parallel was crossed About two 
weeks later, the Nonh Korean troops, aided by Chinese forces 
(who are described as solunteers by the Chinese Government), 
attacked the U S A forces and drove them back 

6 This created a dangerous situation for the U N forces and 
there was a good deal of heart searching as to whether the S8th 
parallel should have been crossed or not It became patent that 
somebody had erred greatly General MacArthur had been so 
much m the wrong as to say forty-eight hours before this major 
reverse, that the war was practically ended and his forces would 
be home for Chnstmas ** This could only be due to a complete 
lack of information of the position or some other major error 
Anyhow, it was generally recognized that the crossing of the 
S8th parallel had been a gnevous mistake Almost every person 
concerned denied responsibility for it and cast the blame on 
©then Even General MacArthur stated that it was not at his 

It See ante, p 218 

IS See ante, p 2|8 

14 See ante p 275 

15 On S December 1950 ihe Bnrnh Defence Minuter (aid thal General 

MacArthur had Rone beyond ihe objeaives let for the campaipi as 
und^ood by Bncain Though he did not want to cnticue ihe General he 
»>ould however uy (hat Bniain hadlncd to impress upon the United States 
lhat the objectives in Korea should not tnclude carrying the campaign beyond 
the 5Sth parallel ' * H K" 
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instance that this had been done It u not yet clear as to who 
exactly was responsible In any event, this shows an extreme 
lack of CO ordination on the side of the U N forces and the 
countnes they represented 

7 The result of this was that, in a military sense, the position 
was very disadvantageous to the U N forces and there 
appeared no probability of anything happening which might 
better their position In the normal course they would be dnven 
out of Korea Even if the war spread to China, it was by no 
means clear how any effective steps could be taken against 
China, apart from great destruction by bombing 

8 There was thus a fearof the war spreading to China, which 
m Its turn might well lead to war in Europe and. indeed, world 
war The situation was an exceedingly dangerous one If world 
war came, Europe was considered to have top pnonty Hence it 
was not easy to divert any considerable forces to the Far East 
Even m Europe the position was very difficult from the military 
point of view 

9 Quite apart from the merits of the case, another difficulty 
arose The U N did not recognize the People’s Government of 
China, nor did it recognize the North Korean Government 
And yet the U N issued directions to both these 
Governments ** The reply was that if you do not recognize us, 
we can hardly be expected to carry out your directions ” The 
Chinese case was that in the name of the U N , an attempt was 
going to be made to invade China with the intention of 
destroying the present regime there In the past, invasions of 
China had come via Manchuna and Korea Manchuria was 
also vital to China because it was the only mdusinally 
developed part of It The Japanese example was cited The first 
step had been possession of Formosa, then Korea, then 
Manchuna and later attacking China itself The Chinese 

t6 mtit, p 279 

17 Srea'ilr pp 296in<lS00 
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Government therefore attached the greatest imp)ortance to 
Formosa and based its claim on the Cairo declaration of the 
Great Powers which had been reaffirmed in January 1950 by 
President Truman '* In Formosa, a large army under Marshal 
Chiang Kai shek was kept in readiness for the invasion of China 
and this apparently was receiving help from the U S General 
MacArthur was well known as a supporter of Marshal Chiang 

10 Attempts had been made in the tJ N to^ass a resolution 
branding China as an aggressor m Korea * Vaoous other 
resolutions had also been put forward It was cleai** however, 
that if such a resolution was passed, the chances of any 
negotiations would fade away Hence attempts vrcfc made to 
postpone consideration of all such resolutions and to find a way 
out for a negotiated settlement** 

11 It was with this background that we met m London Every 
Commonwealth country represented there was anxious to avoid 
war, because they fully reatued that the consequences would be 
disastrous The wont sufferer would be Europe There was thus 
a strong feeling that every attempt should be made to start 
negotiations with the Chinese Government It was recognued 
that there could be no settlement in Korea if China was left out 
Owing to the fact that India was the only major country, apart 
from the Soviet Union which had relations with the Chinese 
Government, India came to play rather an important role m 

IS On 12 January 1950 Seeonlr. p SO. 

19 The lesoluiion moved on 20 January 1951 by Wanm Aujun noied that 
aa the Beiyng Government had rejected all U N proposal! for peace and 
continued to assist “these r>ho were already commuting aggression it should 
"cease hostilities and vnthdraw lu own forces from Korea ” It called upon all 
U N member stales to support the UN in combating aggression and in 
brmging about "cessation of hostdnies by peaceful means ” 

20 On 22 January 1951 BN Rau asked for a 49 hour adjournment to 
enable the U N PcditKal Commtilee SO study the unplicaiionS of the latest 
Chinese proposals The Soviet Union and I>oland on SO January pleaded for a 
delay of 24 boun in the voting a* they were iwaitmg inaructiona on the 
revised Asian Arab proposals TTie Committee voted agamit the 
adpurametvt 
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these preliminary approaches Two questions stood out One 
was Formosa and the other the question of ceasefire, as'to 
whether ceasefire should precede negotiations or should follow 
certain decisions, chiefly relating to Formosa and withdrawal of 
foreign armies from Korea There was not much difference 
between the attitude of most of the Commonwealth countries 
and that of China as it subsequently emerged But there was a 
big gap between the Chinese attitude and that of the U S A , m 
regard to both ceasefire and Formosa .Even this gap, however, 
became much less after the adoption of the Principles 
resolution by the First Committee 

12 The reply of the Chinese Government was worded rather 
aggressively, but in fact it was very far from rejection ** Some of 
the proposab were accepted and some counter suggestions were 
put forward There was, however, an outcry that China had 
rejected this offer ft almost appeared that some people were 
anxious that China should reject it It was pointed out by us 
that China had not rejected the offer Subsequent clanficaiion 
made this even more evident Certain questions were put to the 
Chinese Government by the Canadian Prime Minister through 
us” The Chinese answer was definitely conciliatory and it 
appeared that China was anxious to have a settlement by 


21 In their reply on 17 Janusry 1951 regardingihe five principles approved 
by the U N Political Committee on IS January China reiterated that 
hcatiliiies in horea could be lerminated only through negnliaiions Therr 
counter proposals included (I) wHhdrawal ofall foreign troops from Korea 
and Korean affairs to be fettled by the Korean people (2) agenda for 
negotiations must include withdrawal of U S forces from Taiwan, ($) China 
be given ns legitimate seat in the Unued Nations (4) a seven nation 
conference for negotiationj be held mChina and (5) the seven natiofu thould 
be China the Soviet Union the Untied Kingdom the United States France, 
India and Egypt 

22 Nehru receivetl a message from Si tjureni seeking clarification from 
the Chinese on (1) the question of the Chmete rrpmenlaimn m the United 
NatMins (!) the Oiinese proposal for whhdrawal of iror^ and (S) what 
was meant by priority m time of negoriaiions for a ceasefire 
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cQuntnes The Soviet Union had «t fact made this perfectly 
clear” The Western nations have thus to face a very difllcult 
dilemma If they do not rearm Gennany, then they consider 
themselves weak against their prospective enemies If on the 
other hand they support this rearmament, then this might itself 
result in war even before the reannament had proceeded far 

16 It IS astonishing how fear and passion are blinding 
people’s minds and leading ihem into wrong courses When I 
talked vmh leaders m the U K. and in France, it was patent 
that they wanted to prevent war and were largely in agreement 
with the argument that I placed before them At the same 
time, they were afraid of their weakness and more particularly 
of any kind of major disagreement with ihe U S They were 
thus pulled in two different dirMtions While the leaders 
wanted to avoid war. the common people wanted to do so even 
more The result of all this has been, for the present, the 
passing of the aggressor resolution in the U N and we shall now 
have to face the consequences of this very unwise act So far as 
India IS concerned we shall naturally continue to follow the 
policy we have thus far pursued I believe that, even though we 
did not succeed, we did produce a powerful impression on most 
countnes The Western countries were greatly influenced by 
our attitude, even though they could not ultimately endorse it 
China certainly was influenced by us and it was I think, at least 
partly due to our efforts that China toned down her demands 
and came near to negotiations 

17 It IS a significant fact that in a matter affecting the Far 
East of Asia, hardly any Awan country is at all anxious to follow 
the policy now decided upon by the U N Some of these 
countnes were indeed definitely opposed to it Thus it is mainly 
the countnes of North and South America plus some European 
countnes rather reluctantly that have laid down this policy 
One would have thought that in a matter vitally affecting Asia, 
the views of Asian countries would have had greater weight 

so Sn-anlC p 297 
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18 Whether war comes in the future or not, in any event, we 
live from now onwards m a war atmosphere and with all the 
energies of many nations turned towards war production That 
Itself has a powerful influence both politically and 
economically In the economic sphere this means very heavy 
armament expenditure and all raw materials necessary for it to 
be sucked into the war machine This will result in much higher 
pnces and inflation It will also result in capital goods not bemg 
available to us or to countries similarly situated Whatever our 
attitude might be, we are affected by these developments and 
have to take slock of them We have to realize that it is very 
unsafe to base our economy on foreign help of any kind We 
have, therefore, to think more than ever of relying upon 
ourselves This is not wholly possible at present and it may not 
be possible for a number of years But whether it is possible or 
not, we have to face that situation and to do our utmost to meet 
It There has thus far been too great a tendency to look abroad 
for help of vanous kinds There is no harm in getting help if it is 
available and provided it does not come m the way of our larger 
policies But if that help is not available, then the choice for us 
becomes limited We have seen how foreign help almost 
inevitably develops into foreign interference or foreign pressure 
to do something which otherwise would not be done 

19 T^ere is the food problem, the most urgent for us today. 
We have already made arrangements to import a large quantity 
offoodgrams In addition, we have asked tlie U S Government 
to let us have tv«o million ions of foodgrainv on easy terms such 
as deferTed payment etc.*’ It K not >et clear whether the 
Amencan"^ Congress vnll agree to this We shall be happy to 


51 On 15 tVxcfnber 1950 Vijayabluhnii Psndii Indus Ambasudor 

to ibe Slate IVpanmeni Inliai rrt]unt for 3 nnllton tons of gram 
on a long term loan bain 

52 On 25 January 1951 theChaiimanofihe Senaie Commineeon Foreign 
Rrlaiionv declared ibal actron or* ihe tndun lequeti for nlieai trould be 
delaYrd \jntd » »ub conwnu.iee "tools UMostie wlK>le question of 0 S retanom 
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accept such help, but even this help would be far too expensive 
and dangerous if il is at the cost of entanglement in war 

20 1 have referred to the food situation There have been 

recently cuts in rations on the one hand,” and an increase in 
prices on the other Both have hit many classes of our people 
very badly The cut becomes inevitable, when our stocks are 
low We must remember, however, that the rations are not 
reduced to an extent which impairs the capacity for work, more 
especially of those who have to do hard physical labour We 
must remember also that this critical situation demands from 
all of us every attempt to get the available food from the 
producers or their agents or their middle men There is no 
doubt that there are plenty of black market foodstuffs m 
northern India— m Delhi in East Punjab paftly in the north 
western part of the U P . partly West Bengal Where docs all 
this come from’ Surely there must be an excess left over from 
procurement and from consumption by the producer to enable 
It to go into the black market Could we not get hold of this 
surplus^ 1 would earnestly request you to try your utmost to do 
so This naturally applies only to those States where there is 
such surplus m people's hands This is not a theoretical 
proposition, but something which is most vital for our present 
and future and we cannot afford to take an academic view 
Some people may think that any pressure on the producers in 
this respect may have bad results in the elections to come But 
nothing could have a worse result than a failure of our food 
policy and the troubles consequent upon it 

21. If foodgrains rations are cut down, we should try lo 
supply, wherever we can and at moderate pnccs, other_ 
foodstuffs including the so called substitutes as well as 
vegetables, etc TTie prices of these are high It would be 
desirable to try to curtail these prices or to have shops where 
such articles can be sold at reasonable prices I am anxious that 

SS On 19 January 19S1 (hr Gmemmmi announerd a uniform reduenon 
by Zsprrtrnt (9ouncr$ prT*dul()in food fanonjihrouRhootthf country 
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all of us should realize the gravity of this situation If we do not 
meet it satisfactonly, then very serious consequences will flow 
We have often talked of dealing with the food problem as if it 
was a war problem But in spite of our talk, we have not 
produced the atmosphere of urgency We take things m a 
leisurely fashion and expect someone el», whether it is another 
State or another country, to come to our help That is a wrong 
approach fraught with penis 

22. I need not tell you much about Kashmir My informal 
talks in London led to no result, except virulent propaganda by 
Pakistan The matter is likely to come up before the Secunty 
Council soon ^ I have made it clear that we are perfectly 
prepared to have a plebiscite and that we have withdrawn part of 
our army and are prepared to withdraw more of it from 
Kashmir, provided the Pakistan forces withdraw and we take 
such stops as are considered necessary, wnh the minimum of 
forces to protect Kashmir f do not myself see why this should 
come m die way of a fair plebiscite 

23 You will have followed the developments in Nepal 
Undoubtedly these constitute a great popular victory The 
Government of India has no desire to interfere in the affairs of 
Nepal but circumstances have driven n into a position when its 
advice is important both from the point of view of the Nepalese 
Government and those who rebelled against it ” We are using 
our influence so as to bring about a peaceful transition in 
Nepal It is of the utmost importance that peace and order 
should prevail there and a stable government should be 


54 On 21 February 19SI 

35 On 8 January 1951 ihe Indian Government and (he Nepalese 
represenljdvn a^rred (o (I) intnduction of democfalic reforms by 
convening the consttiuenl awembly. ecmpoaed eniirely of eletied members 
(o prepare a ConsiKutwn for Nepal (8) formaixm of an interim government 
comprumg peisotu who reptesenied p^ular opinion and followed the 
principle of joint rrspomibility and (5) allowing King Tnbhuvan and Mohun 
Sliumsherejui^ Bahadur to contmucai King and Pnme Minwerrespeeiively 
and ensuring comiderableweightagc to ihc Rana element in the government 
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established We are anxious lo expedite this as, till then, there 
will be no stability in Nepal I hope that within the next few 
days some further steps will be taken The King of Nepal has 
decided lo return to Kathmandu before long*® The immediate 
thing to be done is for the mtenm government to be formed 
and to function Meanwhile, some trouble continues both on 
the side of the Nepalese Go\emment and the insurgents This 
IS not on a big scale now but it comes very much in the way of a 
re establishment of security 

24 The U P Legislature, after prolonged labour, passed 
their Zamindan Abolition Bill ** ‘This was assented to by the 
President.” as a reference had been made to him by the 
Governor As soon as this was done, large numbers of 
zamindars applied for and got mjun«ions from the High Court 
lo stop any implementation of this legislation This raises very 
important points Parliament, representing the will of the 
people, decides on certain essential soaal reforms These are 

96 On 20 January 1991 King Tnbhuvan announced hu approval of the 
proelamaiion of 8 January and appeakdforaceaaefm. and on 28 January he 
capresMd hu hoj* of Ktummg to Kathmandu to h«lp in maVing ihe new 
constiiuiional changes a auccesi 

97 On 16 January 1951 MP Koirala Prmdrnl of the Nepali Congress 
issued an order for a ceasefire in Nepal aitd appealed to “everyone to assist in 
the restoration of peace " The members of iHe Nepali Congress were divided 
on the mue of implementation of ibe new political arrangement as they had 
not paniapated in any of the negotiations between the Ranas and the Indian 
Covemment A lenous situation developed m the western areas where the 
local leader of the party K I Singh refused lo heed the directive for a 
ceasefire and continued the armed tebelboti 

38 Pasted bytheAoemblyon IDJanuary reecrved the Upper Houses assent 
onI6JanuaryI951 

39 On 24 January 1951 

40 Two benches of the Allahabad High Court silting separately at 
LurVnoM and Allahabad on 25 January W5\ issued mtenm injunctions 
restrammgiheSiateGoveminentfromtaljngslepsundfrcheU P Zamindan 
Aboluion and Land Refonra Act The inirnm injunction issued by 
Allahabad High Court restrained the Government from issuing even a 
notificaiioo under the A<i while the Luclinow bench restrained the 
Government from caking posaniion ot properties 
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then, by a process of mierpreiatwn of the Constitution, held up 
by the judiciary The result may well be trouble in the rural 
areas of the States concerned It is the right of the judiciary to 
interpret the Constitution and to apply it and none of us can or 
should challenge that But if the Constitution itself comes in 
our way, then surely it is tune to change that Constitution to 
that extent It is impossible to hang up urgent social changes 
because the Constitution comes tn the way, according to the 
interpretation of courts This has happened m Bihar abo We 
shall have to find a remedy, even though this might involve a 
change in the Constitution 

25 Having returned today from Ahmedabad, I am naturally 
full of the proceedings of the All India Congress Committee I 
confess that I do not feel quite happy at the atmosphere that 
prevailed there Nevenheless, there was, I think, a full 
realization of the importance and urgency of the issues before 
us and, as a consequence the mam resoliiuon of the 
A I C C was passed I am enclosing a copy of this resolution 
This, I need hardly say, is not merely a resolution to be passed 
but something to be acted upon immediately in spirit and in 
letter 


26 The Republic Day celebrations m various parts of the 
country are reported to have been a great success and there was 
a good deal of popular enthusiasm In Delhi, the military 
parade as well as the histoncal pageant were most impressive 
On this occasion these celebrations had more of a popular 
character about them than last year This aspect has to be 
encouraged 

41 The Comiiiulion (Finl AmntdmmO Act 1951 paued injune I9SI 
rcinoved ihe lammdan an$ from ihr purwew of the coum 

42 nre Unity of ArtKm molution paned on 50 January mttr aha 
appealed lo all including Congmsmen “lo pul aside iheir differences and 

• eo-operaie for the larger causes which the Congress represfnis " The 
resolution drew attention lo the Urgent tasks of raising food production 
promoting cottage and small tcate industnes and rombalingsuch social evils as 
black marketing and corruption 

45 Not printed 
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27 I should like you as well as many otheis as possible to see 
the International Engineering Exhibition, which is being held 
in Delhi This will probably remain open for another six weeks 
or more It is not only a fine exhibition and profitable to those 
who sec It, but it shows also the advances in Indian engineering 
and in the great public works, more especially nver valley 
schemes, that we are undertaking Unfortunately not many 
people realize what constructive work is being done in India 
today We hear much about the failings of Government and 
very little of these great advances The work done so far m 
engineenng projects as well as m saentific development has 
been remarkable 1 attended the Indian Science Congress at 
Bangalore on the 2nd January I was unable to be present, 
much as 1 wanted to go there at the centenary celebration of 
the Geological Survey of India** The great scientific 
laboratones that we have built up fill me with enthusiasm 
whenever I see them By laying the foundations of large scale 
saentific work we have done something which is of essential 
importance for the future of India The results may not come 
immediately, but they are bound to come. 

28 As you know, we arc trying our utmost to cut down 
expenditure in the Central Covenunent. sometimes, I regret to 
say, at the expense of many desirable schemes There is no 
escape from this at present and 1 hope your Government will 
also economize to the best of its abibty It is as a part of this 
economy dnve, as well as to bnng about greater efficiency in 
our work, that there has been a reorganization of some 
Ministries in the Central Government ** 

29 The next session of Parliament begins on February 5th 
This will have important work to consider, apart from the 
Budget I do not envy the Finance Minister in the preparation 
of his Budget this year It t$ a very difficult task when our 

44 HrM ai Calcutta on 14 Janaary I9si 

Ministnc* o/ Food and Agncuht 
January 19SI 


amalgamated on 17 
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resources are so limited and when we cannot do so much that 
we want to do But even more important for us is to think hard 
as to what general line of policy we should adopt to meet the 
economic situation which faces us Merely to economize, and 
that too in useful projects, cannot by itself lead to any kind of 
progress It is at best a static position and it may be worse 
Therefore, it has become necessary to go deeper into this 
question We are giving earnest thought to it in the Planning 
Commission and 1 hope that in the course of the next two 
months or so, we shall be able to put forward certain proposals 
for your consideration I hope you are abo giving thought to 
these matters and 1 shall welcome an expression of your views 
on them 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister.* 

I should like to draw your particular attention to certain 
reliable reports that we have received about the activities of the 
Hindu Mahasabha It appears that the Hindu Mahasabha has 
decided upon a definite plan of creating communal trouble 
They feel that there is no other way of achieving their objective 
whatever that might be They are not hkelv to go far by the 
normal democratic methods So, rather foolishly, they think in 
terms of having communal now and thus gaming two 
objectives The first is to fnghtcn and dnve away Muslims and 
the second is to make Hindus anti Government and anti* 
Congress, because Government is likely to take action against 
them m case of trouble 

Such nots usually take place by the story of some case of cow- 
slaughirr This enrages the Hindus in the neighbourhood who 
then attack and loot their Muslim neighbours It is patent that, 
in existing circumstances, there is very little chance of any 
Muslims indulging m cow slaughter in rural or other areas, 
when they know the strong feeling against it 

Recently, such allegations of cow-slaughicr were made m 
Bihar and the) were ftrflowed by nots and the killing and 
looting of Muslims’ The Bihar Government look strong action 
immediately 


■Aipecul Iciirr in addition to ihcFonnifthlly Leitm 
1 A ladhu who had protested ajtamn cow slaughter ai Kumardhubi in 
Dhanbad dstnel was murdered on 30 January J951 Thu led to noting on the 
foDowmj^day in whKh several Mustam were tilled and some houses burnt 
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At the last session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Poona, highly 
objectionable and very virulent speeches were made* Those 
speeches were themselves an indication of the way the Hindu 
Mahasabha mind was working Further information received by 
us tends to show that they intend creating much more mischief 
on the lines indicated above I am therefore sending you this 
information, so that you might be careful about Hindu 
Mahasabha activities, in particular in areas where Muslims live 
in some numbers Those activities should be carefully watched 
and action taken where necessary 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


{ N B Kharc, pmidinj; over ihr annua! tession of ihr AD India Hindu 
Mahaaabha on 24 Drecmbfr 1950 heW Conirmi mponsibte for India'* 
partiiion. and cntKuin); India* foreign politf, *atd that "Indu was 
nobody* darling ~ He in particular aitacLed India i policy lowanls Nepal 
and dncnbed the Nehru Uaquat Pact as “a palliatice ~ Kharr also cniicicrd 
Sheikh Abdullah* Covemmeni demanded imposition of central rule in 
Jammu and Kashmir and said that ha Patty was not afraid of Pakistan 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

There has been no marked change in the international 
situation since I wrote to you last. So far as Korea is concerned, 
the United Nations, at the instance of the United States, passed 
a resolution branding China as an aggressor’ This resolution, 
as onginally drafted, also suggested that some sanctions should 
be applied against China Under pressure of the United 
Kingdom and some other countnes, a slight variation wasmade 
and this sanctions clause was dropped* But a committee was 
appointed to consider this question Although the resolution 
was toned down to some extent by this vanation, m effect, it 
produced the result that we feared * The door to any 
negotiations was practically shut in spite of the fact that some 
kind of a Good Offices Committee was proposed to be 


1 On 1 Fcbnury t9SI 

2 Ii wai sgre«! on 29 Jmuaiy I9SI (I) lo postpone (he application of 
sanctioiu till the multi of ihe efforu <rf the Good OHicei Committee for 
resolving the Korean cma became known and(2)lochangeihephrasein the 
U S reiolution that the Beiyng Covemment "has rejected" aU calls for 
ceasefire lo read as "has not accrpinr 

S On 5 February China rejected the U N reiolution and declared (hat no 
ceasefire negotiations or peaceful setilement of the Korean cn«is was possible 
On (he same day Zhoufo lai accused the tlnurd Stales of beingan aggressor 
m Korea and Taiwan and alleged that she had aggressive deiigns on Indo 
Oima and South East Asia 
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appointed to carry on negotiations* This rather dual 
approach, i e , of branding China as an aggressor and thinking 
in terms of sanctions, and at the same time suggesting 
negotiations, was self contradictory and could hardly be 
expected to produce any results China considered it an insult 
and refused to have anything to do with the Good Offices 
Committee Perhaps, the passing of the resolution produced a 
certain feeling of satisfaction in the United States But, I am 
sure that the U K . Canada and some other countries were 
rather unhappy and, indeed, the Canadian representative, 
although voting for the resolution, described it as “premature 
and unwise ’’ 

2 On behalf of India, Shn B N Rau voted against it. and 
explained our position fully and frankly^ Subsequently, the 
President of the U N invited India to join the three-man Good 
Offices Committee We were unable to accept this offer * 
because that Good Offices Commtttee was a child of this 
resolution and could only function in terms of it After some 
delay, this Committee was appointed ’ But it is obvious that it 
can do nothing effective as China refuses to deal with it ' We 
have some indications, however, that China would like to go 
ahead with negotiations, and it has been rather vaguely 
suggested that any proposal for such negotiations, outside the 


4 The resoluiion aninnmi; fanh in ihe U N s ability lo bnnj about an 
end to war m Korea through neg^iaiion* requested ihe President to name 
two persons to work on the commiKee 

b B N Rau said the chances of success ihioufih nrxolialKms were marred 
as the resolution proposing negotiations also condemned a Government He 
thought that the Arab Asian rew^uDon would have brought about rrasefire 
within perhaps a week _ 

6 On 4 February. Nehru aiuieuneed that India would not join the Good 
OfTiees Committee 

7 It was formally constnuted on IZ February 19SI with ihe President N 
Enietam of Iran. Sven Gratstrom of Sweden and Lou» Padilla of Mexico as its 
membett 

8 On S Februarr 19St Zhou En br refused to recognite the legal status of 
ihf Good Offices Committee and described h as "an aiteirtpi jo drenve^no! 
hearted buinaivepeace lovingpeople " 
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difficult, to dram away part of these waters practically 
spealung' all these have no significance In any event, it should 
be perfectly easy to have an agreement about these nvers with 
any assurances or guarantees that might be necessary The fact 
of the matter is that the Kashmir problem is not considered by 
Palcjstan as a political or economic problem It would be easy 
enough to settle it on that basis But it is definitely not easy for 
any settlement to be reached which is based on religious 
divisions or on threats 

7 For many days now. we have been waiting for the Kashmir 
matter to come up again before the Sccunty Council Rumours 
float about to the effect that the U K and the USA are bus^ 
evolving some kind of a resolution for the Sccunty Counal 
We have no idea yet of what this resolution is likely to be That 
u rather cunous, for one would have thought that the only 
chance of success of such a resolution was to have it framed m 
consultation with the parties concerned 

8 It appean probable that the U S Congress will agree to 
sending us one million tons ©t foodgrains The President of the 
United States has recommended this, but I rnust confess that 
some of his suggestions in this connection are rather odd One 
of these is that there should be propaganda m India to the 
effea that America had given us these foodgrains We shall be 
duly grateful if we get any assistance of this kind from the U S . 
because our position m regard to food is a very difficult one 
But It will be unfortunate if any attempt is made to attach 

IS BN Rau infonnnl Nrhru on 6 Ffbnisry that Bniam was 
uncommunicslrvr on lh«r Kashmir issue and it was kamt lhat she and ihe 
USA proposed to introduce in ihe Seeuniy Council a resolution for partial 
plebiscite andPakistanwasprrha(»awareofu 

M In a spcaal messa^ to the Cmsmson 12 February I9S1 Truman 
asked for authoniaiionforlwomiDioiilcmaoffoodgrams Of this only one 
million ions should be made available Knmediatcly lo meet urjcnl needs 
appropnation of funds for the snond mstalmeni of one million tons should be 
deferred uniil the rutreni food aiiuation m India became dealer and 
airangements for supply were alsosnilnl 
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strings to such a gift We have to wait, for the present, for the 
resolution of the U S Congress 

9 As you know, we have strained every nerve to get food from 
outside We hope to get over the difficult period this year, 
though full relief cannot be given The basic fact of the food 
situation, however, stares us in the face We cannot be 
dependent in regard to it on foreign countnes for long It is 
essential that we make ourselves more or less self sufficient If 
we do not do so and crisis comes over the world, then we shall 
be left high and dry and might not be able to get food from 
abroad I feel that there is far too much of a tendency among 
some States to look forward to food from outside or through the 
Centre and not think and work with the urgent desire of 
producing enough food for their own needs These States that 
have some surplus hold on to it If unfortunately war comes, 
then our position will become difficult indeed Tlierefore, it is 
of essential imponance that we should try our utmost to rely on 
our resources and to increase them 

10 Very recently the King of Nepal returned to his capital ’* 
after nearly a hundred days’ stay in Delhi Recent 
de\elopmems in Nepal have demonstrated. I think, ‘the 
essential soundness of the policy we adopted and the advice we 
gave’* The fint and very difficult stage u now over But, in 
some ways, an even more difficult stage remains It would be 
absurd to imagine that all the basic conflicts and problems of 
Nepal have been solved Farfromu But vve have got over a big 
hurdle and pointed the way for a solution The next month or 
two will show how far ihe Nepalese people are capable of 
workingtogether for the solution of their many problems 

11 During the last two weeks, two more national 
laboratones have been started— one at Roorkee ” and the 

15 On I5Ffbrvi*ryl951 

J6 Sretfnlr 32S 

]7 The Crniral Building Rnranh InuHuir wai injujn>ts>ed on 10 
Frbnjary 1951 
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other in Lucknov/ ** This completes our programme for these 
laboratories Some of them arc working fully some are likely to 
be ready soon, and in regard to one or two. building operations 
have begun I think that the budding and equipping of these 
laboratories in a very short lime, and the work that they are 
doing, redounds greatly to the credit of India It is an 
achievement of which we might well be proud These 
laboratories are fint rate both in appearance and the work 
done 

12 We sent Shn N R Pillai/* Cabinet Secretary, to Karachi 
a few days ago** to start talks about a trade settlement between 
India and Pakistan It is obvious that, normally speaking, there 
should be full trade between these two countnes It is harmful 
to both to put bamen to it Yet, because of political and other 
considerations these barriers have continued We should like 
to lower them and to have openings in them, even though we 
cannot wholly remove them at present In the course of a day or 
two, a conference is going to be held in Karachi *' to explore 
this subject of trade further 

13 1 need not remind you of the urgent necessity lor every 
economy For the central budget, we have sat day after day 
ciymg to reduce our expenditure not only on capital projects, 
but also on recurnrg expenditure We have demobilized a 
number of our Army men and we^ propose to continue this 
process We arc anxious to put India on a firm basis, so that we 
can advance later on 1 hope your Government is following the 
same policy 

14 In our budgets, we frequently find very large estimates for 

buildings Most of the money we have got goes into bnck. water 

18 NthniinaugurairdiheCrriiialDrujrftnrarchleuiiuiron ITFcbnury 
1951 

19 Forbfn secVol I p I7i 

to On9 February 13^1 

tl The conference at ihc tereloroffaciaU wai helJ from 19 loJ5 February 
1951 
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and cement I think that wc should revise this policy and, 
except for very special buildings, ue should try to carry on with 
relatively cheaper structures Our Cabinet has strongly 
recommended this It does not matter if a cheaper structure 
cannot survive more than a few years We can use it till then 
and save heavy capital expenditure now 

15 You have, no doubt, learnt that Shn Mahavir Tyagi,** 
M P , has been appointed a Minister of State m the Finance 
Ministry*' I am sure that we shall profit by this appointment 

16 Three days ago I made a statement m Parliament in 
which I referred to certain periodicals in India While 
appreciating the role of newspapers generally, I pointed out 
that some weekly penodicab specially had passed all limits of 
decency and were carrying on pcRistcntly a propaganda full of 
falsehood and malice Normally one does not take notice of this 
kind of thing as even a denial gives publicity to an allegation 
But to remain silent may also have bad consequences In any 
event, this matter requires full consideration I have appealed 
to newspaper edicon to take it m hand If they fail, then 
something else will have to be thought of 

17 1 returned to Delhi from Lucknow at quarter past eleven 
this morning About half an hour after that I was informed of 
the sudden death ” of my colleague, Shn Khunhed Lai,** 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Communication He felt 

tt {1890 1980) ConjfTCMman from U P , lufFerrd impnsonmmi dunng 
freedom several imK* member Coiwiiueni Auembljf 1946 49, of 

txkSabha 1952 67 and of RajyaSabha 1970 74 Union Minaterof Revenue 
and Expenditure 1951 53 of Defence Orfanuatum. 1953 57, and of 
RehabililatKin 1964 66 Chairman.FIflhFinanceCommission 1968 69 

23 On 16 February 1951 

24 Nehru uid “tVhal I am ipecially concerned abour n the dexradaiion 
of a teetion of our press and ihe journaluts should coruider ihn maiter with 
all senousnesi and prevent lha de][ra4ai»n nSieh cannot but affect the 
public lileof out counljy " 

25 On 18 February 1951 

26 Fotb fn see\bl l.p 117 
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unwell last evening and spent a very bad night This morning 
he was removed to Willingdon Nursing Home where he died 
soon after as a result of a heart attack He had previously suffered 
from thrombosis, but for a considerable time past he had had 
no particular trouble to our knowledge His death has been a 
very severe blow to us m many ways He had amply justified his 
appointment by his work and was one of the most popular 
Members of Parliament Both by his ability, tact and good 
humour, he had shown his capacity to undertake wider 
responsibilities After much thought we had decided to appoint 
him asourHighComirussionerm Pakistan, a post which is of first 
importance For some of us. and I am of that number, he was a 
personal fnend with whom we had been associated in public 
workforncarly 30 years [tis, thus, amatterofdeepgnef tome to 
report this to you 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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M) dear Chief Minister.* 

In a recent letter ' I drew your attention to the deliberate 
attempts being made by the Hindu Mahasabha to create 
communal trouble Information has reached us that the 
coming Holt festival may be specially utilized for this purpose 
You will remember that tt was during this Holt festival last year 
that trouble took place in many pans of Uttar Pradesh and m 
some other Slates also I would therefore, request }ou to take 
every possible precaution on this occasion 

Usually police officials and others take pan in the Holt 
festivities or play games and matches As they are otherwise 
occupied, the hooligan elements have a chance of misbehaving 
This might be borne in mind 

Apan from police arrangements, n would be desirable if 
Congress and other workers were encouraged to keep wide 
awake on this occasion and try to control the public Civil 
authonties should be particularly kept up to the mark and 
informed that it is their speaal responsibility that no trouble 
occurs in the areas under ihcir control If trouble does take 
place. It will not redound to their credit and will be a black 
mark against them 


• AspeeUllniM in addition cocheFortnigHcJy Leiim 
1 Seean/r hemS9 
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Precautions should be taken in every State.* but special 
attention should be paid to this matter m Bengal, U P . Bihar. 
Hyderabad and Rajasthan 

Yourssincercly, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


I Erniio |}ie/toiteefcbmion»oo 85 M*rcbwcTem»mdl>yfOii>eela»l‘*<'n 
Bamllj' where (even penoiu were UDed ind tS injured »i*d ta K#npur, 
Jtlandlur KjpunhalaandJibatpor 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

The outstanding facts since I wrote to you last are the 
presentation of the central budgets, both railway and 
general* Also the conciusion of the Indo-Pakistan Trade 
Agreement * 

2 The two budgets have naturally drawn a good deal of 
attention all over the country and arc being fully discussed I do 
not wish to write much about them, but 1 would like to point 
out that in drawing up both these budget estimates and tn 
considenng the policy underlying them, we have thought a 
little more' of the future than of the present h was not very 
difficult perhaps to lay greater stress on the present and thus to 
get the approval of large numbers of people, who normally 
think only of the present But if we make ourselves responsible 
for the governance of India, we have always to think of 
tomorrow and the day after In fact, the whole idea of planning 
means that we think of the future niercforc, to some extent, 
we have sacrificed present benefits, so that our piosmon might 
be stronger later on VVe have not hesitated to raise, by a 
fraction, railway fares or to raise fresh taxes This may not be 
the way of the normal politician, more especially on the eve of 
general elections But 1 am convinced that we would have 
shirked our duty if we had tned (as we could easily have done) 

1 On 22 Febniiry 1951 

2 On 28 Febniiry 1951 

9 The Agrremmi lo Ian iizimt monihi wu rixned al Karachi on 2S 
February 1951 5VhiIe India agreed to ieeo)ni»e ihe Pakistani rupee ai par 
value and aupply lewile* coal and crmenl Pakistan agreed W supply raw 
jute rtnion nee and wheal Both countnesalao agreed loptare a number of 
fiems under the Open Genera/ Unentr 
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by juggling of figures to present a more rosy picture It is time 
that we faced reality and prepared to meet its challenge Only 
thus can we prove the mettle we are made of 

3 Our railway budget is a record of continuous and, if I may 
say so. rather remarkable progress I remember, and you would 
remember, the condition of our railways three or four years 
ago TheWar deprived us of locomotives, wagons and rails and 
we were badly m need of them The partition made matters 
worse m many ways Vast quantities of goods, which could not 
be transported, lay piled up m Bombay, Calcutta and 
elsewhere Our coal could not reach its destination without long 
delay The trams were tcmbly crowded and hardly ever ran to 
time Gradually we have met the ravages of the war years and 
the partition and built up anew our railway system It is very far 
from perfect and the amenities we provide for our passengen 
are the barest minimum Yet even there a marked 
improvement is visible Transport now is swift and sure Our 
railwajs have been given heavy tasks in regard to transport m 
recent years and they have earned them out with speed and 
efficiency 1 think that, amongourachievements of these years 
the improvement in our railway position is one (hat should 
occupy a very prominent place and our Railway Minister * 
deserves full credit for this 

4 We have m this case, as often m others, two demands 
which are mutually contradictory There is the demand, which 
I think IS justified, for greater amenities,* and there is the 
demand for no rise in fares or even reduction of them * It is not 
possible to have it both ways and so we have decided that it is 
far better to improve the railways m every way. give further 
atneniucs and strengthen thetr finanuaf position for the future. 

* N CopalaswimiAyyangar Forbfn treVol l.p 44 

5 Ounng ihe debate on the railway budgei, nsne memben pteaded for 
beiier condiiions of travel for passengen * 

6 H N Kunzru cnticuing the inctease on 28 Febni»T 

third class fares be increased only by 1/2 a pie rather th»n I pi« per “ 
suggested in the budget 
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The cost for this has to be met and it can only be met by raising 
the fares That rise has been very Jjttle and though 
undoubtedly it will be an inconvenience to many, it is no 
marked burden The very act of doing so is an act of some 
courage for our Railway Minister 

5 It is undoubtedly true that w.th an effort we can prevent 
wastage, improve the administration and stop or lessen such 
corruption as might exist But all this, even if done 
satisfactonly, does not give us an answer to the principal 
problem of development, of adding to the wealth of the 
country, or ultimately dealing with the curse of poverty 
Progress and development have to be paid for There is no 
other way The methods of paying for it may differ somewhat, 
but ultimately they involve some pnvaiion, some tightening of 
the belt for all our people There is no escape from this and the 
sooner all of us realize it the better The Soviet Union made 
considerable progress, but she paid for it terribly Ultimately 
progress will depend upon our savings, or possibly on 
borrowings, which have to be paid back It will depend, of 
course, on the way>we utilize such savings and the general 
policy that we pursue 

6 It IS this general policy which has been considered by the 
Planning Ckimmission for these many months It was no good 
their putting forward some kind of an idealistic programme 
which had little basis m reality Therefore, they had to get to 
gnps with facts and reality and to consult not only our 
Mmisines at the Centre but also the State Governments They 
did not have a clean slate to wnte upon We have to build on 
the foundations we have though possibly m doing so we may 
remove some obstruction or some ancient relic The Planning 
Commission has wrestled with these basic problems and 1 hope 
dial withm a bnef penod u will issue its first report containing 
us recommendations* Because of our limited resources, it is 
essential that we apply them to the best advantage Tliat raises 


7 The report *•« publnhed on 9 July 195! 
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the question of pnonties Sometimes it is said that there is no 
need for planning as our resources are limited That reasoning 
depends upon false premises Planning u thought by some of 
these people to consist of some major schemes and if we cannot 
pay for them, let us not have any planning As a matter of fact, 
though planning is always desirable, it is just when resources 
are limited that planning becomes absolutely essential, so that 
those limited resources might not be diverted into wrong 
channels or suffer from a wrong policy Planning must be 
carefully thought out with some kind of the picture of the 
future kept m view Planning must have the largest measure of 
CO coperation from the public, if it t$ to succeed m the degree 
that we want it to succeed It is from this viewpoint that the 
Planning Commission has been working and 1 hope that your 
Governments will continue to give it all the co-operation that is 
needed 

7 To revert to the budgets I think that everyone will agree 
that these budgets are clean, siraightforwarf and honest 
documents which placed the economic position of the country 
frankly before the people and have devised methods so as to 
better it There is nothing very remarkable about them, no 
purple patches, or far-reaching changes But there is an 
indication in them of the way we are looking and the policy we 
wish to pursue On the whole, they tell us of a basically sound 
position of our economy * They tell us also that hard work and a 
measure of pnvation will be necessary for all of us if we wish to 
go ahead in this hard and competitive world of ours 

8 In drawing up our budget and in laying down our 
general policy, we have to keep m view the world situation and 
the dangers inherent m it At any moment we may have to face 

8 In hu bud)^! C D IVihinuUi itsird iha( indusin*! 

production cjpcciaDjrin ccincnt.ilceLaodcoa] had increased dunnft 1950 51 
the capital markets showed ii^puofrrvival tor iheflnl time since the recession 
tn IW6 and sterlin/; balances and the balance of payments position was 
fanwrable N Copalawami Ayyangar Parliament on 22 February that 
KTOB receipts of ralfways showed an mptovement over the past yean 
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^rne of thpse dangers and it is necessaty, therefore to have a 
irm economic foundation for this purpose Most major 
coutitnes are today spending vast sums of money m huge 
rearmament programmes We are rather unique m this 
respect When armies are growing up in Europe and America 
and more and more we hear the tramp of armed men 
tbewhere, m India we have had the courage to reduce our 
army We have done so after the most careful thought, for the 
primary duty of a Government is to take no risks about the 
country’s security We do not think we have taken any undue 
We have fine defence services and we are proud of them 
But strength depends more on quality than on principle 
•Strength depends not merely on the defence services but also on 
the productive capacity and the economic foundation of a 
country It depends finally on morale and that unquenchable 
*pinl which never surrenders to evil or accepts defeat We have 
to keep all these facts m view The defence forces cannot catty 
on unless they are fed continuously by the nation’s productive 
apparatus Therefore, while making every endeavour to keep 
up our army, navy and air force at a high level of efficiency, we 
have also given thought to those basic foundations which make 
not only the defence services but the nation generally function 
in a satisfactory manner We cannot do all that we want to do 
because of our limited resources, but we can apply those 
resources to the best advaniage 

9 You will notice that m spUe of our financial difficulties, we 
have gone ahead with nur plans for our major schemes and 
productive enterprises We attach the greatest value to these 

9 &(prndiiurr on ihc »m»y dunnji ibe )r«*r WM rrduerd by Rj 12 68 
trorfS, and ihr Finance Minwrr hoped for ‘’further reduciionj ~ 

10 Inrrrated allncaiinni were nude for further devriopmrnt of the 
railways and of post* and tele|tr»P*** ihe trtiing up ol a hruhtfr fafcory at 
Sindri and a machine mol facioiy ai Banfalote and for vhip huildinR and 
the mantifacture of dry cables ADoratiom were alsornade tnr prt»nn(ing the 
siTlfafe of acheduted casiei and Inbes and for piosidinit fnt^ subsidies Stairs 
*»ere Ri'rn loans for troik on mrr taOry projects, industnaf bousinft and 
Crvn VIctfP Sooil schemes 
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for they represent, more than anything eke, the promise of the 
future We have also provided, mote than before, for the 
rehabilitation of displaced persons** In this connection, I 
should like to say that while a great deal remains to be done and 
many refugees are still homeless and unhappy, a very great 
number of these displaced persons have been provided for If 
this picture is looked at as a whole and m perspective, the work 
of rehabilitation that we have done is remarkable and can well 
compare with any like work in any other part of the world 
10 Recently vte have broken the long standing deadlock 
between India and Pakistan in regard to trade Here again we 
judged the question as dispassionately as possible without 
allowing pure sentiment to govern our actions We thought 
naturally m terms of India’s good People accused us 6f a 
surrender to Pakistan *' others say that if we had to recognise 
the par value of the Pakistan rupee, why did we not do so a year 
ago or more?*^ I think these questions and complaints anse 
from a misconception of the situation We were perfectly 
justified m not recognizing the Pakistani rupee for a variety of 
reasons Indeed those reasons would inevitably have led. as they 
almost led. to a devaluation of that rupee But the Korean war 
and the tremendous rearmament programmes of vanous 
countnes suddenly made a great difference Countnes which 
supplied certain forms of pnmary produce could now sell 

11 ThricNaliutnpnTVKlrdinlSSI S2wa>Rs 55 crortscoinpared «o Ri 20 
crom m J950 51 

12 ByiKuiime 626 000 familirs from Wnt Pakistan and 185 OOOfamilirs 
from East Pakistan had bem ailotlrd land They also received as loan a sum 
of Rs 76 000 000 

15 Inusediionalor2SFebniaiTl9SI. /fmnt Boair Ailn*a described ihe 
Agreemem as “senseless surrender’ aid hi^xd ihsl “thu surrender will not be 
ihebe^nninjroffunhrr surrender under altered circumsiante* of which the 
Coveramenioflndiamaybesuddenlyamsctousone fine morning ” 

H Asoka Mehia General Seemary of the Socialist Pa^f ^ 
February that “after many monihi of barren controversy and economic loss 
we have been compelled to arnve at an agreement more or less on the terms 
that were available earlier “ 

15 The pnmary products tncluded jute goods raw cotton cotton waste 

raw wool raw wls seeds gums reams be hides and skins, im etc 
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their goods for very high pnces It became a sellers' market for 
them with plenty of bidders for their commodities Because of 
this we made some profit also Because of this the Pakistan 
rupee, which had grown very weak, became strong again 
World conditions now supported the exchange value of that 
rupee For us to continue not to recognize it would have been 
Completely unrealistic Tlicrefore, we decided to take this step 
It IS true that many people will consider it as some kind of a 
surrender simply because we have opposed it previously But 1 
am quite certain that, in existing circumstances, it was thenghi 
step The matter was considered very fully by our Economic 
Committee of the Cabinet and the Cabinet itself before we 
came to this important decision 


U. We have had many conflicts with Pakistan dunng the 
past three and a half years It has always been our desire to put 
an end to them because we were convinced that this would 
benefit our country, as well as. of course, Pakistan We did not 
look upon thu question from the point of view of just mjunng 
Pakistan, even though there might be a consequent injury to 
our own interests also If a trade agreement benefits us and at 
the same time benefits Pakistan, we have nothing to complain 
of The test is what good it does to us It is an additional gam 
that « removes a barner betiveen India and Pakistan I wish 
that the other barriers still remaining might also go But, as you 
)(now. It IS not our fault that those other bamers continue So 
far as the evacuee property and canal waters questions are 
concerned, we made every effort to come to terms and even 
offered an independent joint tnbunal which Pakistan did not 
accept ** 

12 There remains Kashmir As 1 wnte this, this major 
question is being argued before the Secuniy Council The U K 
and the USA represemativrs at the Security Council have 


16 S« anit. P tV" 
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vegetable oil*’ and the other with the preservation of cattle 
Both these matters have importance and should be considered 
dispassionately Unfortunately a good deal of sentiment and 
passion come into the picture** "niere is no one in India who 
does not desire to preserve milch cattle and we have to find out 
the best way of doing so. But the fact to be remembered is that 
India which respects arumal life so much perhaps treats its 
animals worse than almost any country It is not by sentiment 
and appeals to religious passion that we can solve this or any 
other problem As it is. our food supply is greatly affected by 
the vast number of either useless animals who have to be fed or 
wild animals which destroy Recently, there has been a 
dangerous locust menace m the Punjab** It appears that this 
was partly due at least to a misplaced religious sentiment in a 
certain part of India, which came in the way of the destruction 
of locust eggs Fortunately there is no such scruple m the 
Punjab The whole population of the affected districts has been 
organized to destroy this pest which can do incalculable harm 

16 The food situation continues to be very difficult, though 
there is some hope There has been some restoration of the cut 
m the rations of heavy manual workers *’ We hope that within 

The Bill on prohibition of manufaciuie and import of hydrogenated 
vegetable oils” was moved in April ISSO It had elicited H 485 pelittons in its 
favour by 10 February 1951 On 26 February KM Muiuhi informed 
Parhameni (hat the Covrmmeni proposed to introduce a Bill after it received 
the tecommendatiorl of the cotmtintee which was looking into the issue 
Later, as per the coinmutera findings the Covemment decided against 
imposing a ban on the import, manufacture and distnbution of lonaipati 

24 The Bill wM discus^ m Parliament on 26 February 1951 

25 ThedijcusstoiiSon26 FebruaryonpretervaCion of cattle was dominated 
by some members insistence on a b«n on cow slaughter chiefly on religious 
grounds 

26 The districts of Hmhtarpur Kangra Jalandhar AmbaU. Hissar and 
Amntsar were worst affected by the swarms of locusts which had to be 
destroyed before further muhipbcaiton 

27 The teduciion bad rpecially afiected the daily supply of free nee to 
I' ttWiery bbour and the pbrnaiKm workers This was restored from 19 

\ r 1 FebniaryaiperthedirecirveofiheMinistryof Food 
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a month or so it might be possible to restore the cut in regard to 
other people Food continues to come to the country from the 
ends of the earth But this is just sufficient to keep us going 
Meanvvhile, the U S Congress is considenng the supply of two 
million tons of foodgrams to India** 

17 As regards sugar and gur, the Government of Inaia as you 
know, have fixed ceiling pnces of gur in various States and a 
ceiling price of khandsan in the producing areas of Uttar 
Pradesh” They have also authorued that pnces of khandsan 
m other areas may be fixed after allowing for freight, 
merchardmng and incidental charges such as are approved for 
sugar From market reports received from various States, it 
appears that the pnces of gur and khandsan in most of the 
areas are still above the ceilings, more especially khandsan 
pnces in the U P are still very high The pnces of rab, which 
should be lower than those of gur, are higher than'gur in parts 
of the UP It IS necessary that State Governments should take 
stnngent measures to enforce the pnces fixed in order to make 
gur and khandsan available to the consumer at reasonable rates 
and to prevent undue production of gur and khandsan It has 
been suggested” that stocks be froren to such an extent as may 
be necessary and then such stocks should be resold at controlled 
pnces 1 would, therefore, request you to take necessary action 
in this matter 

18 In a few days' time we are going to have the First Asian 
Games in Delhi About 600 athletes have come from different 
counlnes of Asia This is a significant event not only for Delhi 

28 On 12 Febniaiy. Tnimin »iM the Conpeu to authon/e ihc jupply of 
Iwo million Ion* of foodgraini to India on baft wiih India payinj; ihe 
freight charjtei The Bill was inirmtuced ««» *he Conpess on 15 February 1951 
and was passed on 6 and 11 June by the U S House of Representatives and 
(he Senate mpetlnely 

29 See onir p 285 

SO Parliainent was informed on 28 febniary of ihn 

31 From 4 to 11 March 1951 Teams frnm eleven Asian rouninet 
participated 
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but for India and I hope u will lead to greater interest in 
athletics and games and thus to an improvement m our physical 
standards 


19 I am going very soon to Bombay to inaugurate a great 
tntlk scheme which the Bombay State has started there’* 1 am 
very much attracted to this s< heme both because it is good and 
because it is the right way to deal with such problems \Ve talk 
of the preservation of mtlch and useful cattle and pass 
resolutions or even laws usually asking people not to do this or 
not to do that We do not as often do something ourselves about 
It and so the Bombay Government is to be congratulated on this 
fine scheme 

20 We have to remember always that India is a country with 
a vanety of cultures, habits, customs, and ways of living Each 
province and each group thinks of India as an extension of 
Itself, rather forgetting the others They press for laws which 
they ihmk are right but which may be very hard for many 
others or might even go against their age-long customs Some 
people want to introduce a unifominy m dress or in footwear or 
in food Do they rcalire the difference m climate between the 
South and the west and the east and the north of India? Do 
they realize how people live m Ladakh and Kashmir and the 
other tnouncam regions of India? Do they remember that there 
are large numbers of tnbal folk very dilTereni from them and 
with their own way of Innng. which is m many respects perhaps 
belter than oun? Yet we try to impose our own ideas upon these 
people It IS very necessary, 1 thmk, for all of us to remember 
that this wonderful country of ours has infimie vanety and 
there is absolutely no reason why we should try to regiment it 
after a single pattern Indeed that is ultimately impossible 
because climate and geography, as well a long cultural 
tTadmons, come in the way. 


S2 The A.«r.5 SJ.'JJi. -a \nv|PVi Ul sVft- 9«>nfovj wn 

in>.]^aird by Nfbni on 4 Mjreh 1951 
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21 I have referred to the Hanning Commission previously in 
this letter I wanted to write toyoU more about this and of the v. ay 
our minds are functioning and the objectives that are gradually 
taking shape But this letter has grown and 1 do not wish to add 
to It much more 1 would like, however, to mention one matter 
in this connection Whatever policy we might adopt and 
whatever objectives we aim at, it is obvious that we can only 
attain success if we have the proper administrative apparatus 
for It We must have a clean, impartial and efficient 
administration in every sector of public activity This is always 
necessary, but u is even more so when we think of a 
progressively socialized economy We have given much thought 
to this, as you must have done The Planning Commission is 
paying particular attention to this matter and has asked Shn 
A D Gorwala,” with the help of others, to consider this 
question of our improving our administrative apparatus and to 
make recommendations*^ In thu connection, he may approach 
you or consult you I hope you will give him every help 

22 I have not referred in this letter to international 
happenings Nothing of great significance has happened 
during this past fortnight, though of course there is much that I 
would like to wnte to you about, if this letter had not already 
grown too long 


Yours Sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


SJ (l> 1900) fjiieml I CS 1911 »rr>wl in Sind Hombiy and il Orthi 
mi^ncd in 1917 lairr prrparrd rrpons for Gotrrnmirni on admmuiraiion 
manaermrni of iiair mi^run nptict (Komoiion nock ochangr* rrform 
founder cdiior DflVici>irckl 70 ;>m»o« 

54 The rr]xin nat publuh^ on 25 July 1950 
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New Delhi 
21 Mafch, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 ha\e been very remiss m wniing to yon and there has been 
delay m sending this fortnightly letter You will forgive me for 
this But I am sure that you will give me abo a measure of 
understanding Somehow the burden of work increases and it 
becomes difficult to keep pace with n This is especially so when 
Parliament is sitting In addition, a host of visitors from foreign 
countnes descend upon Delhi, and it » not always possible to 
avoid seeing them Not all are interesting but some of them are 
men and women of note whom t would myself like to meet 
Among our visitors recently, there was Mr David Lilienthal ‘ 
who used to be the Chairman of Tennessee Valley Authority 
To meet him^ and talk to him was not only a pleasure, but it 
helped to widen one’s horuon 

2 Dunng the past fortnight or more, Delhi became full of 
athletic young men and young women from various countries of 
As a We were having the first Asian Games here in the new 
and rather fine National Stadium that has just been erected 
here These Asian Games did not produce any records, so far as 
I am aware But 1 think they had a peculiar significance of their 
own and it was a pleasure to see these fine athletes, from 
different Asian countnes meeting together in fnendly contest 
There were altogether about 600 of them here, the largest 
contingent, apart from India s, coming from Japan The games 


t (1899 1991) Amenfjfi admiiMWtaioTandUwyer Chairman Tennessee 
Valley Auihoniy 1MH6 and of the Atomic EnerjO' Commission 1W6 50 
2 Lilienihal came to Delhi on IS Frbniary on a months visit at the 
nvitation of the Covrnxmeni of India to study ihe economic pctential of nver 
•iWary siJnemes 
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were interesting, but what was e\en more pleasing was the way 
these groups mixed with one another and lived together in the 
stadium village in friendly comradeship I am sure that these 
games have served a useful purpose in adding to the friendly 
understandings between dineienc peoples of Asia 

3 A visitor, who is always welcome to India, was the Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma* She came on a pnvate visit after a 
very strenuous tour of West and East Africa lasting six weeks 
She spent a few busy days in Delhi and then went on to Burma 
for St John Ambulance inspection work She will be coming 
back to Delhi before she returns to England Lady 
Mountbatten has attached herself to India m mind and spirit so 
much that wherever she goes, she functions as a fnend of India 
Because of this, Indians welcome her m foreign countries with a 
warmth that is remarkable During her lour m West Africa, 
probably her warmest welcomes came from the Indian residents 
there 

4 Partly because of her visit to Afnca and partly for many 
other reasons, the question of Indians in Africa has been very 
much before us There is of course, the never ending trouble 
in South Afnca which seems to go on^ in spite of the decisions 
of the United Nations * The Union Covemment of South Africa 
has again treated the latest U N decision with some disdain 

3 For b fn see Vo! 1, p 

4 The Croup Area* Act whKh became law on 7 June 1950 came inio 
operation in the Cape Natal and Tramvaal on SO March 1951 On 8 March 
1951, the Covemmenc introduced the Representation of Voters’ Bill for the 
removal of the names of ihe coloured voters from the voters roll and for iheir 
separate represenialion in Parliament 

5 Seennfe. p 281 

6 On 7 March 1951 South AfiKa informed the Uniird Nations that u was 
unable lo accept the Ceneral Assembly resolution as it constiiuted 
■■iniervention In the Union s domestre jurudiaion~, but would be ready to 
resume the round table conferenceon ihebatis of the formula agreed upon in 
February 1950 acrording to vrbich (1) a round table conference should be 
convened lo eiplore ways of settling she Indian ciuesiran m South Afnca and 
|2) such a conference would Involve "no depanuiT from or prejudice lo the 
siandpoinl of the respeane Covemments in regard to the quesiion of 
domestic pjiodmion “ 
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We have made it clear ^ that we can only meet and discuss on 
the basis of that decision 1 fear that there can be no proper 
solution of the South African Indian problem in the near 
future It IS patent that we cannot surrender there and thus 
betray the rights not only of Indians in South Afnca but the 
principle for which vre have always stood and which applies to 
many other parts of the world also At the same time,the Union 
Govemment continues to be obstinate and, perhaps, it cannot 
be any other than obstinate on this issue because its very policy 
is based on racialism So in South Afnca there is this conflict 
on one of the vital issues of the world and it can only be finally 
resolved on a world scale War scares and preparations the 
world over might cloud this issue for the moment and divert 
people’s attention from it And yet nevertheless, it remains one 
of the basic issues of our time Perhaps « is a part of the larger 
problem that troubles the world today 

5 In East Afnca and to a lesser extent in West Afnca, there 
u the problem of Indians and Africans Do they fit m with each 
other do they pull together and co operate? We have always 
laid stress, as you know that we want no special nghts for 
Indians in Africa or elsewhere, at the cost of the rights of the 
people of the country concerned We do not wish' our people to 
exploit the people of Afnca in any way At the same time, we 
cannot tolerate anywhere m the wide world any treatment of 
our nationals which is against their self respect and our dignity 
We want no favours but we are not prepared to accept any 
unfair discnminaiion cither The question of Indians in the 
African continent as a whole raises issues of great imponance 
rom the point of view of the future, for Afnca is rapidly 
hanging and is perhaps the problem comment of the future If 
Indians fit m there in a fncndly way with the Africans, then we 
can be ol service to Afnca and her people and be welcome 
there, not otherwise 1 am happy to tell you that dunng the last 
two or three years there has be^ a remarkable improvement m 
the relations between Indians and Afneans in East Afnca This 


7 On 77 Mirth I9S1 
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IS largely due to the good work done by Shn Apa Pant, our 
Commissioner there In West Afnca recently, elections were 
held in some pans* This was a new step* and a leader** of the 
Afncans there, who was till recently in prison for sedition and 
the hke ' won the elections for his Pany The British 
Government showed wisdom in adapting themselves to the 
changing circumstances “ 

6 Asa result of all this, a new relationship, based on friendly 
understanding, is being built up between Afnca and India 
Many Africans look towards India for help m various ways, 
more especially for educational opportunities and. technical 
training 

7 In the Far East, m Korea, war continues, though the pace 
IS rather slow But whether the pace be slow or fast, the people 
of Korea suffer beyond measure and their country ts 
devastated There has been no major fighting for several 
months there Gradually, the North Korean and Chinese forces 
have retired and the U N forces have advanced. 1 do not think 
this has much military significance and the position, for the 
present, might well be described as a stalemate It is quite 


8 Eleclioiu wne held m the Cold Coa5t (China) from i to 10 February 
1881 under the new Cold Coasi Coniniuoon announced by ihe Bniuh 
Colonial Office on 30 December 1950 

9 The new Coiuticuiion provided for an elected lepilaiurc and an 
executive headed by the Covtn»or 

10 Kwame Nhrumah (1909 1971) Leader of ihe freedom movement in 
Ghana (formerly the Cold Coaii) forroedConventionof People* Party, 1949. 
leader of Government Buainn* in ibe Axsembly 1951 Pnme Minuter 
1952 57. President from 1957 nil hn depo»mon m 1966 

11 Wdespread labour stnlie* followed by notim Accra led toNkrumah* 
arresl early in February 1950 on chaises of inciting labour trouble* and 
lediiioui activities He wai however releaaed on 12 February 1951 on (he eve 
of the inauguration of the new Comniution 

12 On 19 February 1951 the Bntoh Government welcomed the 

eitablubment of a democratic system and expressed the hope that with it a 
"new cAaprer As rheWory Af rbeCold Cciaa;" smoJd begm "evewiraby 

they would join the Commonwealth as partners " 
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possible that the North Korean and Chinese forces might be 
prepanng for a major counter*attack It is clear that there can 
be no solution of the Korean problem without the full 
concurrence of China 

8 There has been some talk of renewed negotiations or 
approaches towards a peaceful settlement This talk, thus far, 
has httle basts in fact It is said on the part of the U N that they 
want to negotiate "through strength” Presumably the same 
idea has struck the Chmese also, who are certainly not too weak 
to give up what they have stood for So, because of this search 
for a position of strength, little progress is made towards a 
negotiated settlement, and there is always danger of a bigger 
flare up All that can be said is that perhaps passions have 
cooled a httle and an opportunity may come m the course of the 
next few weeks for some hopeful step to be taken The crux of 
the question u still Formosa, not Korea Neither party appears 
to be prepared to yield on Formosa 

9 In Europe, there have been preparatory meetings of 
representatives of the Powers ” These meetings have yielded 
little result thus far and not even the agenda has been agreed 
to The mam difficulty continues to be the rearmament of 
Germany and the representatives of the Powers spar for 
position Meanwhile, rearmament goes on at an ever increasing 
pace and more especially m the USA With the progress of 
this, other factors pushing the nations towards war come into 
evidence Whether all these and other factors dnving the world 
towards war will prevail ultimately or wisdom and restraint and 
the desire for peace of people throughout the world will 
triumph, no man can say 

IS Onl7March India had hoped that the U N Good onices Commiltee 
would make a frah approach to Chma to am»c at a peaceful aettlemem 
theUN Setmary Gcnetal ahoformulatedpropeealsforreaching 
a ceasefire in Korea 

14 The oHiciali of Great Bntain the United States France and the Soviet 
Union met in Pant from 5 March to St June to discuii the agenda for the 
tneeiing of the Council of Foreign Stinmen 
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10 In Iran recently, there has been the assassination of the 
Pnme Minister and later, another Minister Behind these 
bloody deeds, there lies apparently the story of oil, ever an 
unsatoury business Iran is in a troubled and unstable state and 
Great Powers look upon her great oil resources with greed ” A 
Party m Iran.’ and indeed the Majlis’* also, have declared for 
nattonaluation of oil 


11 Nearer to us, in Pakistan, there have also been rather 
sensational developments resulting in the sudden arrest of 
Major General Akbar Khan,** Chief of Staff of the Army as well 
as many others*’ for, according to the Pakistan Government, 
deep conspiracy against the State** Many rumours float about, 
but It u difficult to find out the real facts It has been clearly 
stated by the Pakistan authonties that India had nothing to do 
with this business** It was also stated that communism and the 
Soviets had nothing to do with it. but recently, hints are thrown 


15 General All Raimara (1902 19S1) Pnme Minuter frum June 1950 till 
hu assassination on 7 March 1951 by a member of the Paclayian Islam 
(devotees of Islam) or^nuation 

16 Abdul Hamid Zangoneh (1905 1951) Minuter of Education 1950 51 
shot on 19 March by a member of the Fadayian Islam and died on 25 March 
1951 

17 All Razmara had m l949opposed ibenalionalization ofoilin Iran The 
Bntuh Government, which held a mayoniy of shares in ihe mi company had 
warned Iran that nattonaluation was iDegal and they would be compelled to 
lake‘‘allp<ssibleineasures loprotectlbeinmemti 

IB Fada>ian Islam 

19 The Majlu (ParEiameni) had approved nationahration on 15 Rfarch 
1951 

20 Had led the inbal invasion of Iwashmir and Kalat m 1947 under the 
assumed name of General Tanq 

21 Bngadier M A Latif Fan Ahmed Pau and Mn Akbar Khan were 
among others arrested 

22 Announced by ZJatjual Alt Khm Jn PaLman Parhamenr on 9 March 
1951 

23 This was clarified In a siateroeot by the Defence Sccmary of Painian 
on 11 March 1951 
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out that perhaps there was the hidden hand of Russia There 
appears to be nothing in these vague charges, but no doubt an 
attempt will be made to proHt by it Another attempt is being 
made to connect this somehow with Kashmir It is hinted that 
the people, who were members of this corupiracy, were bent on 
removing the present leaders of Pakistan and then launching on 
a war against Kashmir Thus it is sought to impress the world 
with the urgent need for a solution of the Kashmir issue, 
because otherwise the people of Pakistan will get out of hand I 
do not think theie is anything in these conjectures and 
allegations It does appear, however that below the surface, all 
is not well with Pakistan 

12 As for Kashmir, 1 hate recently made our position 
perfectly clear at a press conference* 1 have nothing to add to 
that We are ounelves eager and anxious to settle this problem 
But there is going to be no settlement on the basis of a 
surrender to what we consider a false claim and on a basis 
which would be, according to us, a denial of our pledges and a 
betrayal of the people of Kashmir We are perfectly prepared 
for any kind of plebiscite, provided the conditions are fair and 
just and as had been previously largely agreed to The USA 
and the U K resolution on Kashmir in the Security Council 
Ignored much that had been done before and. indeed, went 
contrary to it Whatever the reason and motive behind it 
might have been, it amounted to a treatment of India such as 
no proud and self respecting country can tolerate We have 
stood for world co-operation and for the United Nations, we 


24 On Jt March Liaqual AIi Khan laid that there was a conspiracy lt> 
ncabluli milnary diciacorship on Conununtsi lines and “for this purpose, 
economic and consucution making mmiona were to be invited from a certain 
foreign country " 

25 On is March 1951. Nehru renented that the V N Commission had 
worked on the bans that Kaihmir was an integral pan of India and therefore 
India considered any attack on Kashmu as an attack on herself No power 
could prevent the Kashmir Cotothuenc Assembly from expressing ns wuhes 

on the issue of accession 

26 Seeonir 


P 548 
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have not stood tor and we shall never accept treatment which is 
unbecoming to a free nation Our instnictions, therefore, to 
our representative at Lake Success are precise and clear on this 
issue and we are prepared to face the consequences, whatever 
they might be 


15 Attempts were made recently to hold what is called a 
Peace Congress m Delhi Also another and a somewhat 
different Congress for Cultural Freedom** Normally it is open 
to any group to hold such Congresses anywhere they like It is 
painful for me to come in the way of any such organizations 
but, m the circumstanccsnowprevailing, we were compelled to 
prevent the holding of any conference in Delhi dunng this 
difficult period We are on the eve otHoU and mischief makers 
might well want to profit by this occasion We cannot take 
n$ks We did not prohibit either of these Congresses and we 
said that they could be held in other pans of India We also 
said that we would not welcome foreign visitors to the Peace 
Congress While any propaganda for peace is always desirable, 
ihe object of holding a Peace Congress 'in India was not 
apparent Our country and our policy stand for world peace 
and we have consistently followed that aim Unfortunately, 
Under the guise of peace, things are aaid and done which do not 
lead to peace A Peace Congress becomes just an occasion and 
a cloak for other types of propaganda whicli lead to an increase 
of tension between nations 


27 The Congress for Pcicv was being o»g»Jiired u part of the world peace 
movement launched in 1W8 by iheCounetJ of World Peace On 28 Febniary 
the Indian Government informed the Sectetiry of the Congren that 
participation of ihc foreign delegate* m the Congreis would not be allowed 
and the venue of the Congrejj must also be changed The Congress later net 
In Bombay m May 1951 

a The Indian Congrew for Culrunl Freedom was organued as pan of the 
Intemalional movement “to asiett the individuati right to fieedom In the 
field of cuhure ag»in« the dotrimttioB of (ocaltltnan Weologiei “ The venue 
of the Congmj wasvhitied IrwnOelh* to Bombay and « was held there ftom 
28loSlMsrchl95l 
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14 In this connection. I should bke to draw your attention to 
the habit of some organizations or groups to issue large-scale 
invitations to foreign visitors without any reference to External 
Affairs This practice is neither fair to those who are invited nor 
to us An impression is created abroad sometimes that the 
conference is held under semi official auspices Eminent men 
come here under some misapprehension and sometimes 
undesirable persons also come in It is necessary, therefore, to 
be careful about such matters and for Ministers and other 
members of Government not to associate themselves with such 
ventures iMthoui due enquiry 

15 A recent decision of the Patna High Court abom 
zamindan abolition has raised rather total issues for all of us 
It IS well known that the abolition of the zamindan system has 
been a pnncipal plank in the Congress programme for many 
years Indeed u may well be said that radical agrarian reform is 
the basic problem of Asia If this is to be prevented, then our 
entire social and economic policy fails and the hundreds of 
millions of peasants and agncultunsts can well charge us with a 
grate breach of promise An intolerable situation would be 
created At the same time, it ts obvious that the interpretation 
of the Constitution is a function of our supenor courts W® 
have to respect the deasioru of the couns, for not to do so is to 
stnkc at the very root of our constitutional structure The 
executive and the judiciary have to pull together, even though 
they function separately and independently While our courts 
have the right to interpret the Constitution and we must 
respect end honour their decisions the fact remains that the 
wider social policy of the country must be determined by 
Parliament or the State Legislature Any other course would be 

29 K M Muiuhi had injugurxtrd the msion of the Indian Congms (or 
Cutiurat Fremloni 

50 Onl2Marchl95I ihe PainaMi^Court held ihe Bihar Land Rrfonni 
Act 1950 aiunconsiKudonal on the ground lhat a iranigresed Article M of 

the Consituiion which laid down that "iheSuieahall not deny to any person 
equality before the tawi or the equal protection of the law within the tcmiory 
of India ” 
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a denial of democracy and a failure on the part of Government 
to perform us most important function The Government is no 
onger an agency for the mere carrying on of routine functions 
t as to lay down social poliaes and give effect to them 
erefore, it has become necessary for us to consider an 
amendment of the Constitution, so as to remove the lacunae 
which have apparentlj crept into it 

16 There has been some trouble m the Punjab, and even 
more so m Pepsu, over the census operations” It is our 
misfortune that even in the collection of objective data, we run 
up against all kinds of passions and prejudices based on a 
misconceived religious sentiment With a great effort, we did 
away with communal electorates, but some kind of a trace of 
them still remains, which gives nse to new problems Our Home 
Mmntry has made it clear tha* we will recognize no data 
collected by the census which has been vitiated by such passions 
and prejudices and the pressure of one group against another 
This applies more especially to the declarations of language and 
irligion in the Punjab and Pepsu 

17 The time draws near to the general elections 1 hope it is 
clearly understood that these eleaions iwill take place in 
November and December neat Our Bection Commissioner's 
Office IS working hard to this end But before we can finalize 
our airangemeniJ. it is necessary to pass the Representation of 
the PeopleBilI m Parliament, to draft rules under that Bill and 
to delimit constituencies I hope that Parliament will take up 
this BiU sometime in April. 1 have made n clear that Parliament 
will continue to sit till u has disposed of this urgent measure as 
well as some other important work 

18 The approach of the general elections has brought into 
greater prominence the future of what are known as Part ’C 


31 Ii w*! repon«l lh»t p«>pk weir beniJt Mlrd lodrrbrr ulhrir 

tnoiWtonfur In of Hindi and that lUnjani were bring imimidjiciJ lo 

dretair »hrtn*rtv« ai SAhi 
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14 In this connection, 1 should like to draw your attention to 
the habit of some organizations or groups to issue large scale 
invitations to foreign visitors without any reference to External 
Affairs This practice is neither fur to those who are invited nor 
to us An impression is created abroad sometimes that the 
conference is held under semi olBcial auspices Eminent men 
come here under some misapprehension and sometimes 
undesirable persons also come in It is necessary, therefore, to 
be careful about such matters and for Ministers and other 
members of Government not to associate themselves with such 
ventures without due enquiry” 

15 A recent decision of the Patna High Court about 
zamindan abolition has raised rather vital issues for all of us ** 
It IS well known that the aboliiion of the zammdan system has 
been a principal plank m the Congress programme for many 
years Indeed it may well be said that radical agrarian reform is 
the basic problem of Asia If this is to be prevented, then our 
entire social and economic policy fails and the hundreds of 
millions of peasants and agncultunsu can well charge us with a 
grave breach of promise An intolerable situation would be 
created At the same time, it is obvious that the interpretation 
of the Constitution is a function of our superior courts We 

ave to respect the decisions of the courts, for not to do so is to 
stnke at the very root of our consiitutjonal structure The 
executive and the judiciary have to pull together, even though 
they function separately and independently While our courts 
have the right to interpret the Constitution and we must 
respect and honour their decisions, the fact remains that the 
wder social policy of the country must be determined by 
Parliament or the State Legalature Any other course would be 


Cu”. i yUZ"" '"J.." c.ng™ to 

Am i®” dw PMnallighCourt held ihc Bihar Land Refonni 
ul r ** «* ^ grovitd .hat .. .r.n,*T«sed Article M of 

equar.t. I*' ***** ”**" penon 

of India “ *** prartttion of the law within the lemtorr 
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a denial of democracy and a failure on the part of Government 
to perform its most important function The Government is no 
longer an agency for the mere carrying on of routine functions 
It has to lay down social poliaes and give effect to them 
Therefore it has become necessary for us to consider an 
amendment of the Constitution, so as to remove the lacunae 
which have apparently crept into it 

16 There has been some trouble tn the Punjab, and even 
more so in Pepsu, over the census operations*^ It u our 
misfortune that even in the collection of objective data, we mn 
up against all kinds of passions and prejudices based on a 
misconceived religious sentiment With a great effort, we did 
away with communal electorates, but some kind of a trace of 
them still remains, which gives nse to new problems Our Home 
Ministry has made u clear that we will recognize no data 
collected by the census which has been vitiated by such passions 
and prejudices and the pressure of one group against another 
This applies more especially to the declarations of language and 
religion in the Punjab and Pepsu 

17 The time draws near to the general elections I hope it is 
clearly understood that these elections .will take place m 
November and December next Our Election Commissioner’s 
Office IS working hard to this end But before we can finalize 
our arrangements, it is necessary to pass the Representation of 
the People Bill in Parliament, lodrah rules under that Bill and 
to delimit constituencies I hope that Parliament will take up 
this Bill sometime in Apnl 1 have made it clear that Parliament 
will continue to sit till it has disposed of this urgent measure as 
well as some other important work 

18 The approach of the general elections has brought into 
greater prominence the future of what are known as Part ‘C 


St li wu teportfd ih»l people wnebnnit atked lo declare Punjabi ai iheir 
moeber longvr in place of Hindi and that llanjans were bemy iminudalrd lo 
declaiv ihetnielve* n Silhi 
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States ft IS a little difficult to treat them by some single 
formula because they differ greatly among thcmselv^ It seems 
obviously undesirable to deny them some kind of self- 
government or autonomy At the same time, it seems to 
be forgotten that self government requires certain basic 
assumptions, it is not a mere matter of passing of an act in the 
legislature You will have seen or read the statement recently 
made by my colleague, the Minuter for States, in regard to the 
art C States This should go a long way to meet the 
demands of the residents of these States I might add here that 
we are having a good deal of trouble m Manipur and Tripura, 
two bo^er States which are rather diflicult of access from the 
Centre 


1^9 kou know that, for some years past, the problem of food 
has often overshadowed everything cUe We have purchased 
about four million tons of foodgrains from abroad and we have 
sun some hope of getting a large quantity from the United 
OMtes I muse confess to you that I have a feeling of failure in 
regar to Mr food policy. This does not mean that our attempt 
at sejf sufficiency was wrong or will fail Under pressure of 
nrrtW* one aspect or another of the food 

P cm think we should consider this problem in all «s 
h?DhL“J'* pcnpect.ve We cannot go on m a 

r way e must know exactly what our position is and 

Cutrh M.n.pur Tnpura 

C<wmr^!pni A»y*o*:ir mfomifd Patl,amrnl.of ihc 
' ^'"**"*' ’ “""wraiu. .h. ,dmm.s.r,.Kin of 

•n«cCc.sr..ovWrcv,.aauihorwy.o 

«he Ganamuki. Parashat m 

dr>«t Control of the *" P’*" 

M. wmR m.nrn-n.r;^ th«rowerr»lM 

N 

“P rf kpalatun, "■w™e»‘loParI,ampni rulrtloollhfVll.nK 

ranudorationj “ oomor areas for “jtrjtfpc and geographical 
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what the future is likely to be Only then can we fix up any 
worthwhile and logical programme That does not mean that 
we shall get nd of our difficulties, because difficulties are the 
essence of the present situation I hope that you and your 
Government will give thought in this basic way to the entire 
food question We propose to do that here at the Centre If 
such an examination leads to any far-reaching decision, we 
shall, of course, consult you We shall not hesitate to take it if 
we arc satisfied that it is nght It is a matter of deep distress to 
us to learn of the misery of many of our people, more especially 
in Madras and Bihar We shall try to help them, of course, to 
the best of our ability 

20 I have mentioned above our expectation of getting 
foodgrains from America We have asked for two million tons 
and suggested some deferred or special system of payment for 
them In the United States there has been talk of a gift of at 
least one million tons To some extent, we made our plans in the 
hope of getting these foodgrains from the U 5 in April But 
April is very near and yet no decision has been taken by the 
U S Congress I must say that the U S Government has throvm 
its full weight in favour of these foodgrains being sent to India 
Nevertheless, the U S Congress or its Committees appear to be 
in no hurry to decide^’ A stray statement by Shn Bharatan 
Kumarappa,** who was on a pnvate vbit to America, appean to 
have influenced the Congressmen there to such an extent that 


35 On 4 March 1951 the llouic of Hrpmcntativn Foreign AfTaira 
Commiltee approved (he propoaed legolation aulhonung Covemmenl lo 
grant 2 million tona of gram lo Indta "lo help the nation reiiil Soviet 
eaploitaiion'' The mmonty report signed by four Republican memben 
propoaed that India be given a loan recoverable in kind i e , by iniuting on 
India supplying to the United Staiea the matenab needed for defence 
purpears It «u reported on 21 March after the Bill had been referred to the 
House Rules Committee that the prrvatbng mood was against ibe "gtft* 
provision in the BiIL This accounied for delay on the Biiri voting 

96 (1886 1958) Assisiani Secretary All India Village Indusines 

Assoctaiion 1935 45 
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they delay a decision** I must say that 1 find Jt a little 
humiliating to wait in this way for favours to be bestowed upon 
us I wish we were m a position to stand on our own feet, even 
though that meant a measure of pnvation Indeed, if we can 
stand on our feet, we can get better terms from other countnes 
I have no doubt, therefore, that the only possible programme m 
food we can aim at is one of self sufficiency There is no other 
way out and there is absolutely no reason, except our own 
ineptncss, why we should not attain this objective 

21 Let us not forget that it is not beyond question that our 
request for foodgrams from Amenca might not be granted 
What then are we to do? Arc we to mourn and whine about it? 
Are we to surrender any basic principles for which we stand in 
order to induce other countries to be more gracious to us? We 
would have little self respect left in our own eyes or in the ejes 
of oihen if we behaie in this way Therefore. -we must give 
quiet and full thought to this possible contingency We shall 
have to face u not by routine measures but by drastic steps 
giving this food question the highest pnonty even at the cost of 
other important matters We cannot accept defeat because of 
pressure tactics of ocher countries 

22 I was recently m Bombay and I visited the new 
Government scheme for the supply of pure milk to the city of 
Bomba) This is called the Aarey Milk Scheme*" I was 
powerfully impressed by what I saw and the Bombay 
Government is to be congratulated on their magnificent scheme 
and the success that has already been attained Here was a 
constructive way of dealing with this problem which not only 
provides milk but conserves our useful cattle Far too often we 

37 The nwnoniy repon of the Foreign AfTain Commiuee on the India 
Food Bill quoted Bharaian Kunurappaaiujnnxihat “our chief enemy in ihe 
Far East u not communism but Wniemimpenalism “ On 8 March 1951. the 
Chainnan of the Cornmitiee said that several Conffressmen. after heannjf this 
report eonsidered it mespedient just then to bnng forward the Billfor a vote 

38 Under the Kheme a modem plant was set up near Bombay lo provide 

paneuiued irMlk innenlited bottles 
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on y talk about negative methods We want to pats laws to do 
t IS or that without constructive effort Laws make little 

I erence, it is work that counts In Gujarat there have been 
stn es to stop cow slaughter by law ” I am surpnsed at the folly 
° ® procedure and at the lack of wisdom of those who 

t ink that they can solve this important problem by legislation 
Because of this background, I appreciated the Aarey Milk 

c erne all the more I wish other Governments would follow 
this example 

23 I discuss m these letters international affairs and domestic 
problems I wonder if I convey to you in any measure any sense 
of Urgency or any idea of the explosive nature of the world we 
live in I am not refemng to the possibility of war only Herein 
India we are, relauvely speaking, a stable and well organized 
government Our cntics are many and iheir cniicisms may 
often be justified, but the fact remains that we are functioning 
wth a considerable measure of success by whatever 
comparative standards we can judge this And yet the fact 
remains that in many ways the situation is explosive and I am 
distressed at the general lack of realization of this We talk 
complacently of elections, we discuss at inordinate length 
secondary matters in our Assemblies and Parliament, we pnde 
ourselves on our democratic procedure, forgeumg that all this 
1$ based on certain assumptions If those assumptions go, then 
democracy abo goes and all its paraphernalia tumbles down 
The world today is m the grip of a tremendous problem There 
are political problems and even more so economic and social, 
and behind it all, are psychological conflicts of great 
magnitude The spirit of man is m travail It may be said that 
dark forces try to overwhelm the world and, consciously or 
unconsciously we are stnving for survival, wherever we might 
be The barriers that to some extent hold these dark forces m 
any country are not so solid as people imagine If those barriers 
go. as they well might, then it will be a bad day for the world or 
for any country 

Si Fot example on IS March 1951 the textile •rorkfrt of Ahmnlxbad 
went on Mnke m tupporl of iSe agKMMn bxsiiue eow tlaunhier 
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24 We m India equally face ihis struggle for survival I am 
not exaggerating and I am not, by any means, pessimistic I 
believe I have faith m India's future, but I cannot ignore the 
numerous disruptive and flssiparous tendencies that I see 
around me. the strange lack of awareness of people and their 
occupation m trivia! matters, forgetting the things that count 
Our democracy is a tender plant which has to be nounshed 
with wisdom and care and which requires a great deal of 
understanding of its real processes and its discipline It is not 
just some sti;ucture which a Constitution builds up That 
stmcture is lifeless by itself VVe have to give it life and purpose 
That life must be the spint and discipline that animates us. 
that purpose must be a well recognized social purpose to the 
realization of which we bend our efforts and our energy 

Youn sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
10 Apnl, 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, 

This IS a letter of apology I have not wntten to you at the 
beginning of this month, as I usually do Any excuse that 1 
might put forward can hardly be adequate because a procedure 
we agreed upon should be followed and should not be liable to be 
upset because of other engagements Nevertheless, I have to say 
that I have been exceedingly busy and not keeping too well 

2 I shall not write to )ou much today, but 1 should like to 
draw your attention to a resolution passed by the Working 
Committee of the Congress yesterday No doubt you have seen 
this m the newspapers, but for facility of reference, I give it 
below 

The Working Committee have noted with regret a growing 
lack of discipline among Congressmen as well as in Congress 
committees and Congress parliamentary panics and an 
encouragement of disruptive tendencies, which come m the 
way of effective work and do injury to the Congress prestige 
and the objectives for which it works In the circumstances of 
today the maintenance of discipline among Congressmen is 
panicularly necessary and breaches of it must be dealt with 
according to rules made therefor No separate panics can be 
formed within the Congress and Congressmen must not 

t In June 1950 the Congresi PcmocralK Party had been formed in ihe 
Lr]Odative AMCmbly of Travaneore and Cochin and ihe People* Conxr*^ 
Pany in the Uuat Pradevh Lrgnlaiiee Awembly On 80 September 1950 j B 
Knpalani had formed a Democratic Front wnh the aim of oppcamj; comipt ion 
neputiim and “increaiing denial of democratic tight*” in the Congret* Party 
Some doudeni* m WcM Bengal and Andhra ted by P C Chcsh and T 
Praiaiam re*pectivety aho re*icned tojotn thv fnmt 
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Condemn or criticize policies which have been adopted by 
the Congress or by Congress Governments, except in patty or 
lommittee meetings 

Memben of Congress parliamentary parties must bear this m 
mind m all their activities in Parliament or the State 
Assemblies * Any activity contrary to this will he considered a 
breach of discipline The Committee, therefore, calls upon 
all Congressmen in whatever sphere of activity they may 
function, to act with restraint and in keeping with the 
traditions and dignity of the Congress 

3 I attach considerable importance to this resolution 1 am 
afraid we have been lax and the spirit of indiscipline has grown 
everywhere, whether m otir Parliamentary parties or in the 
Congress organization generally Perhaps the biggest offenders 
are our own Parliament and the Congress Parliamentary Party 
here I hope that we shall all try to pull ourselves up The 
situation IS grave enough, both mtemanonally and nationally 
The food problem requires the most urgent and concemratw 
attention Reports that reach us from Madras and Bihar 
especially are exceedingly distressing We are trying our utmost 
to get food from wherever we can We had relied on getting a 
large quantity from the United States of America, 
apparently for political reasons nt^hing has been decided 
about this yet Ii is obvious that w^ cannot barter our freedom 
of choice in regard to our political policy for aoy gift from 
abroad We have said nothing in cnticnm of what is happening 
in the American Congress m regard to this proposed food gift 
and we do net propose to say anything But the manner m 
vvhich this has been handled has hurt us I might mention that 
the Slate Department m Washington’ has done us utmost to 

2 For example »ome Congms mrmben m llie Punjab State Asscmbl) 
drcidrd to support a no cmtridrare motitm mrned bv a Socialist mcmbtt 
against Cop. Chand Bharpva tbc Chaff Minister However a t the tneeimj; 

*551 the Chief M.niilet 

sue the party sconfktence and aRTCrd to accommodate other 

groups m his new Cabinet of Mmisim 
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get this gift through and some of the American newspapen 
have also strongly advocated this^ Nevertheless sections of 
Amencan opinion m the Congress have come in the way* 

4 We are trying to gel food from China, from Soviet Russia, 
from Burma. Siam and Vietnam— indeed «ve are trying to get it 
where vve can China’s offer* u a very reasonable one, but the 
real difficulty is that of shipping 

5 You may have read the speech delivered by my coUeague, 
the States Minister, Shn Copalaswami Ayyangar, recently in 
Parliament^ In this he used firm language in regard to the 
activities of certain rulen These rulers are following a very' 
wrong and foolish path and we do not propose to treat this 
lightly 

6 It appean to have become a fashion to talk about scandals 
in regard to the Government of India, and sometimes 
Provincial Governments* It is amaring how some of our own 
people and newspapers calk lightly of these matters and thus 
bnng disrepute to our Government and to our country In a 
V ast governmental organiration there might well be instances of 
corruption of negligence and we should sene hold of any such 
that occur and are brought to our notice and take effective 

4 For example in lU editorial of I Apnl 19S0. the Nev y^rk Urmld 
Tnbune wrote that the "wheat would be »" eloquent ambasador to India 
and ihe kss hag^mg and ob»ttu«>onism that accompany it the better-" 

5 It was reported that the Bdl had been delayed in the House Rules 
Committee due to the oppcwuc"* of Republican and Democrat tnemben 
from the South 

6 On SI March 1951 KM Muiuhi mfonned ratuameni that China had 
oflered one milbon tons of wheat rxe and mOo against payment m foreign 
currency 

7 On 3 April 19S1 Copalaswarm Ayyangar ertticued wrongly the 
formation of the Unioo of Rulrn of the states and their fall at Bombay on t 
and 3 Apnl 1951 to protest agamil the merger and integraiion rf Mites 

8 These were demands for fuPer etiquinrs inio the contrscu entered for 
the import of tractori p^ps, nfles feitilueTS sugar and pre fabncaied 
fonwrufiion maienah 
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steps to punish those who are guihy There should be no 
leniency about it But it is wrong and absurd for any 
responsible person to make vague and general charges without 
due enquiry and without trying to find out what the truth is 

7 A recent and rather remarkable uistance was that of what 
IS called the jeep purchase scandal’ 1 have gone into this 
thoroughly and 1 am convinced that there has been no 
impropriety about it and there has ultimately been no loss to 
the State We had to order these jeeps urgently because of the 
great need at the time Because of this urgency, we had to try to 
get what we could It was a seller’s market There was not 
adequate inspection, although the firms employed for this 
purpose were of the first standing There were errors of 
judgemt nt, but u is quite clear to me that there was no wrong 
doing and, as I hate stated, we have not lost any money 
thereby In spite of this, the most amazing statements have 
been made m Parliament and elsewhere about this so called 
scandal 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9 A dcmina »»j mjde m Parbament on 26 M*rch 1951 Tcft a judicwt 
qutiy into ihe contract for purcfuac ttf jeeps for R* 80 lakhs siened by the 
Cowmen, w..h a Bn.Bh fim. m IM« 1, d«puc the 

pa^ntitiadranceofasumoflU iSIakhs I55^ps supplied by the firm 
ih . On 30 March the Coiemment clanfied 

n 11^ A ^ »d»aiice the deal had therefore been 

cancelled and an enquiry instituted 
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New Delhi 
21 Apnl. 1951 

My dear Chief Minister, 

^e w<«ld appears to coniioue on its crooked course and few 

1 mgs happen that cheer us and many take place that arc 
istrcssmg No doubt it is not the fault of the world, nor does 

e ault he with the stars Nevertheless, v.e seem to be swept by 
powerful and apparently uncontrollable forces in a direction 
that IS full of penl Perhaps, living in the midst of these 
happenings, we take too gloomy a view of events m the long 
penpeciive of history Our troubles of today may not have any 
great significance TTiere have been periods m the past which 
tnust have appeared to the men and women of that age as full 
of danger and penl Today all that is just a page of history for 
the generations that have succeeded So also other generations 
thight not be unduly troubled by what might oppress us today 

2 It is foolish to be pessimistic, it Is equally foolish to adopt a 
facile optimism which shuts its eyes to obvious facts when they 
are disagreeable We have somehow to balance the intensity of 
the present, which affects us so much and demands our labour. 
With the calm perspective of history We have to keep our 
balance of mind even though strong gusts of wind and passion 
blow about and disturb u« We have, above all. to keep some 
ideal, some objective in view and some faith in oui capacity to 
Work for u If that vision goes and that faith disappears, then 
we have no function left 

3 At the present moment, almost all over the world, there 
appear to be strong forces at workwhicii. if left unchecked, can 
only lead to a progressive or a sudden disintegration of society 
as we know u There are, of course other forces at work too 
which check this downward erndenevand bring us a glimmer of 
hope 
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4 The war in Korea continues interminably and there 
appears to be no prospect of its ending or even a ceasefire 
The^ arc frequent references m the press to some magic step 
being taken which might suddenly end it ' India is often 
mentioned m this connection as if we held the keys to peace I 
wish we did 1 beheve that the foreign policy we have pursued 
has been demonstrably proved to be good for India and good 
for world peace I ihmk that it has averted or helped in averting 
the spread of the Korean war It has forced many people to 
think on different lines and checked that lining up of pieople's 
minds which become blind to everything except their own way 
of thinking The mere fact that both our fnends and our critics 
inevitably look to India to take some step to break the present 
impasse m the world, is itself significant of the virtue of India’s 
foreign policy 

5 1 need not tell you we have given constant thought to the 
intemauona] position and to the possibility of doing something 
to lessen present day tensions We have kept m fairly close 
touch with the Foreign Offices of Great Powers which are lined 
up against each other We would have gladly taken some 
further step if there had been any hope of success^ But, without 
such hope, such a step becomes purely adventurist and often 
does harm So. m spite of pressure and repeated invitation, we 

avc not taken any public step But pnvately we have 
constantly toed to put vanous viewpoints before foreign 
^ancellones and tned to find out what their reactions were 
us ar the gap has been too wide for even an attempt to be 
made to bndge it 


Unconfirmfd rrporu ruggntetl that twelve Arab and Arian counines at 
^Succeu were mfonned by Ouw «, ig Apnl .hat ihe Ch.nne m.ghl 
.gm.o, ce.*fire In Korea foltowuig MacArthur. d»m«,al 
t . I*" ^ *l*n**«l that he had not reeeived any requCT. 

anvan* •’k the Indian ambaiiador a. Beijing to make 

»nTappr„chlo.heChin«eCo*eTnmen. 
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6 General MacArthur's dismissal from his commands m the 
Far East undoubtedly brought a feeling of relief to Asia and 
Europe and parts of Amenca MacArthur’s ability as a General 
has stood very high But his amazing capacity to queer the 
pitch politically has more than counterbalanced his military 
ability No one exactly knew what might happen so long as 
MacArthur was in command With his removal from the scene 
of action, this constant danger has gone But that does not 
mean that we are any nearer peace in the Far East or ebewhere 
In the United States there has been, as was perhaps to be 
expected, a tendency on the part of the administration to 
indicate that they are as strong as ever and that they will not 
tone down their policies in the slightest degree* In China. I 
have little doubt that MacAnhur’s removal must have been 
Vielcomed But I do not think that they have attached much 
tmponance to it They are. after all much more interested in 
the basic policies that are being followed than m the fate of 
individuals, howeverimportant they might be It is the Chme>e 
view that MacArthur's removal had mainly to do with the 
internal policies of the United States, otherwise there has been 
no appreciable change The Chinese Government has recently 
complained of bombing by American, or possibly Chiang Kai- 
shek’s planes, of a part of the Chinese coast * This has been 
vehemently denied by the US As you know, China has 
attached the greatest importance to Formosa You will 


3 OnllApnl Trominafno«"«ed ih« MacAnhur had txm relieved of 
all ha eommandl as he was “unable to give hu whole hearted support to 
United Stales and U N policies u> mailers pertaining to hu offlclil duties " 

< The »;joke$man of the Brtiish (oreign Office wricomed on II ApnJ 
Tniman » action against MacArthur and slated that the dummal had proved 
that “the USA and thetr Allies want a peaceful aolutton " In the United 
Stiles ihe decision was welcomed by the Drmocraii and supponed by the ' 
Aeu> yorU Timer AVw ror*//eroW Tnbufte and several Other newipjppn 

5 TheUS StaieDepartmcnt on 11 AprtlretteraiedlhallherewouMbeno 
change tn their policres 

6 The Chinese reported on I* Apnlmi that the US planes had bombed 
the border city «f Anlung and had rasded Manehuna repeatedly on 50 and St 
March andTandllApnlloSI 
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remember also the Cairo and Potsdam declarations regarding 
Formosa which promised to hand it over to China The 
pnnciples that the United Nations laid down m January last for 
a peace in the Far East contained a reference to Formosa, 
which could only be interpreted in tenns of the Cairo 
declaration These principles were at the time accepted not 
only by the United Kingdom and some other countries but also 
by the USA Now MacArthur has openly declared that 
Formosa was essential for Amencan security and therefore must 
be kept* In this matter probably MacArthur reflects a strong 
body of opinion m the United States and, in any event, the U.S 
Government cannot go against this widespread sentiment 
there Here then u the complete deadlock between the U S 
position and that of China Even if some way out might be 
found for Korea, this ts so intimately associated with Formosa 
now that it cannot be separated from u 

7 The fact of the matter is that Korea and Formosa become 
just pointen to certain basic conflicts to which one sees no 
obvious solution In Europe the representatives of the Great 
Powers continue their interminable discussions and cannot 
even decide on the agenda for a conference * In spite of this, it 
might be said that there t$ no near chance of large-scale 
warfare But the basic reasons for it continue and preparation 
goes on for it on a colossal scale How long will this continue, 
without some kind of an eruption, unless some radical change 
of approach and policy took place? 

8 We are affected in many ways in spue of our policy to avoid 
alignment for war The heavy programmes for rearmament 
produce scarcity of raw matenals and generally inflationary 
tendencies all over the world They make it difficult for us or 
for any country to get machinery or other capital goods We 
begin to suffer with the rest of the world from the war 

7 See anlt p 313 

8 Addrra lo (he joini KssKm oTtbe US Conpru on 13 Apnl 1951 

9 S(T ante, p 358 
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atmosphere and war preparations which become the principal 
activities of today 

® Within our own country, the situation is far from 
encouraging The first issue as ever is that of food and we have 
had grave reports of conditions prevailing in Bihar and some 
parts of Madras Alarmist speeches have been delivered by 
responsible persons'® We must recognize the gravity of the 
Situation and do our utmost to meet it At the same time, we 
must not allow ourselves to exaggerate or to be oppressed loo 
rruch 

10 The food situation has two major aspects — (1) how to 
meet the present crisis, and (2) how to solve this problem 
basically The fint naturally engrosses our attention, but the 
second is equally important and has to be tackled from now 
The nnmediate difficulty has inevitably to be met by large scale 
imports of foodgrains, as you must know, we have tried (o get 
Jhem from the four quarters of the earth We have purchased 
nearly four million tons and we are trying to get more and 
more Even what we have purchased cannot easily be brought 
here for lack of shipping In this connection, I should like to say 
that we have been greatly helped by the British Government 
who have gone out of their w*y lo see that we got the necessary 
ships Recently, the U S Covemment also allowed us to 
use some of their old mothball ships There is. therefore, some 
improvement in the shipping situation and we hope that 
adequate quantities of food will flow in Yet, the margin 
between now and the monsoon is a narrow one 

11 For some months now, the proposed gift of foodgrains 
from America has hung somewhere m the air You will 
remember that what we asked for was not a gift but for 
payment on easy and deferred terms If the gift comes, we are 

10 For eiamptc on II April I95t, Anuxrahi Naram SinRh the Food 
Minuter of Bihar, ipoke of the Ktowinjt tpectie of hunerr and starvaixn in 
Bihar and believed that immediate pnitpecia of relief were bleak 
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not going to refuse it But we have repeatedly made it clear that 
we cannot barter away our domestic or foreign policies for gifts 
from abroad, however much we might need the latter It may 
be a hard choice, but is an ineviiablc one The latest news from 
the U S IS that Congress there is thinking of giving us 
foodgrams partly as gift and partly as loan ” The situation is 
none too hopeful But perhaps we might get something at least 
from them 1 might mention here that the delay has not been 
caused by governmental action m the U S . as the State 
Department has tried its utmost to send us this gift '* But some 
members of Congress there, who have the power to delay, have 
exercised it 


12 Meanwhile, we are approaching both the Soviet Union 
and China and both have made substantial offers of foodgrams 
to us” The Chinese offer is a more attractive one from the 
point of view of pnee Hie difficulty there is that of shipping 
^V« have sent one of our officers to Peking to fix up matten 
there and we have immediately bought some quantity of nee 
from South China The Russian offer has one advantage— the 
Soviets will supply most of the shipping needed But the pnee 
quoted for wheat is very high and there is an insistence on our 
supplying some commodities which we ourselves lack, like raw 
jute and raw cotton We are trying to get nee from both Burma 


11 OnSOApnl ihe ScnaieFotngn RrUtionsCorruniimsugseUnl suppi/ 
of wheat to India on “^aifloan half grant basu" ihe loan to be repaid 
ihrough supply of atracegic malmab India was asked to keep an amount 
equivalent to the coat of wheat supplied on grant basu in special deposit and 
also to meet the freight charges for Ihe wheat to be transported in U S ships 

12 On 16 Apn! 1951 Acheson urged the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to rapedrte sanciion of at lean one million tons of wheat as a grant 
to meet India s immediate requiremerus 

15 It was announced on 26 April that China would supply 50 000 tons of 
nee by the end of Jane and on 22 May she agreed to a further suppb 
000 tons of mrZo wuhm lu months The Soviet Union also agreed on 10 
ly to supply 50 000 tOTU of wheat against payment in cash 
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and Siam and our Food Minuter u likely to go to Rangoon for 
this purpose soon 

13 There is one matter that 1 should like to bring to your 
particular notice While a good part of India u suffenng 
privation and sometimes near starvation, it yet remains true 
that in some other parts there are surpluses of foodgrains And 
yet, as it IS, we cannot stnnehow get hold of this surplus In 
some parts the surplus is sold openly at a tnfle over controlled 
pnces This cunous situation u almost Cilbertian, if it was not 
so tragic The Central Government cannot directly procure 
from these areas and the Provincial Governments either will not 
or cannot 1 should have thought that at this time of crisis, 
nothing would be allowed to come in the way of our tapping all 
our resources m food But some of our State Governments think 
more of their States than of the rest of India, not perhaps 
realizing fully that what happens to other paru of India 
ultimately affects them also powerfully This n a very senous 
matter and I would like you to give senous thought to it 
Cannot those areas which have a surplus be made to supply a 
great pan of this surplus, cannot procurement by State agency 
be intensified? Or is there some means of our gaming our cndsi 
It becomes increasingly impossible to look on at this obvious 
unfairness which is doing so much harm to our country 


14 Most of the States have their Food Ministers The Food 
Ministers’ business today is of the first importance and the most 
capable person should be appointed Food Minister In 
addition, there might well be special small committees of the 
Cabinet In each Slate to deal with this food problem not only m 
the State but in relation to the whole of India 


14 Burma l>»<l aijTW^ to luppTy *40000 ton* of ncr wilhin ut month* and 
SSO 000 ton* annually ihcirafirr and Thailand amred to lupply VX) 000 loni 
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15 You will have read of che recent order " by the 

President in regard to the Maharaja of Baroda There must 
be few persons in the country who disapproved of this order 
because there had been a succession of events in connection 
with Baroda which had not redounded to the credit of the 
Maharaja For sometime past we were being pressed to 
withdraw our recognition of him. but we resisted this pressure. 
At last we took action We have, however, given an opportunity 
to the Maharaja to mahe his submission to the President vfiihin 
a month and he has already done so The President will soon 
decide as to how we should deal with this matter We want 
justice done and any kind of unfairness avoided But, at the 
same time, it must be remembered that this is purely a political 
matter and cannot he determined by a recourse to the 
judiciary 

16 The situation irr Nepal has been a troubled one and the 
old eonflia between those who are now popular Mmisten and 
those who are the upholders of the Rana regime has suddenly 
bunt out afresh " The conflict itself did not last long and the 
Government gained rapid control The King plajed a notable 

15 On 13 Apnl, the Pmidemderecognurd Pniap Singh Caekwid ss ruler 
of Baroda under Artitle 366 (tt) of ihe ConslUution and recognaed hi* son * 
ruccrawn a* the ruler The charges agatnst him were (1) hu failure lorecum 
to ihe flare a turn of tti 2SS lakhs whKh was due from him (2) fomenting 
agitation against merger of states (3) ofganuing and Bnancing reactionary 
movement* prejudicial tothesecumyof huMaie, and (4) actively workingfor 
the formation of the Union of Rulers despite warnings from the Government of 

16 Pratap Singh Caekwad (1908 1968} 

17 On SO April he denied all charges and pleaded for his reinsiaiemeni 

18 OnSIMay the President confirmed Government a decision to withdraw 

recognition to the e» ruler of Baroda but announced that the Covemmeni 
would consider hia request for altowances and residential accommodation and 
permit him to use the title of Hi* Highness "as a matter of courtesy “ 

19 VVhen the Prime Mmatet Mohun Shumsherc Jung Bahadur, was 
charged with a conspiracy to have B P Koirala the Home Minister 
murdered the conflict between the tnal politKsI factiotu in the mmistenal 
ranks took a serious turn As a resuh King Tnbhuvan dismissed the Pnme 
Mimsteron ISApnl 1951 
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pan This incident has shown up the weakness of the old Rana 
regime They have neither the populace nor the army with 
them The situation continues to be delicate there and Nepal is 
passing through a revolutionary phase We have no wish to 
interfere, but we cannot allow troubles to go on in our 
neighbouring country We have taken, jointly with the Nepal 
Government, action in some of our border areas It is possible 
that the old Maharaja Prune Minister, as well as some of the 
new popular Ministers, might come to Delhi for consultation 

with us” 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


so Tht fOM* *»* athni aftet mrrtmi; ^fhru on 16 May dunne 

ihcif tyn day »*»T i" Mhi from 9 to 18 May n *<»$ announcrd ihat Ran* 

Shumihrrr Jun* Bahadur *muU conimM « ih* Pnmc Mmcsirr 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am wnting to you on the eve. or rather in the midst of, 
important meetings in New Delhi For the last two days I have 
been conferring with some old friends and colleagues who are 
Chief ?dmisters or Ministers m some of our Gcvemments 
Tomorrow the Congress Working Committee will begin its 
meetings and two days later the All India Congress Committee 
will meet ' 

2 What the Congress does or does not do is of course a matter 
of great interest to all Congressmen But it has a much wider 
interest also because its decisions affect our entire political 
fu*ure By the fact of its past history, as’ well as its present 
position, tc has become an integrated and essential part of 
public life and activities in India Even those who cnticize it 
vigorous!) and sometimes even bitterly, recognize this 
dominant part Indeed, il is due to this very fact that all 
manner of groups and parties find some kind of common bond 
in their opposition of the Congress Whatever the merits or the 
dements of the Congress today n o. as U has been, the major 
fact m India 

3 Dunng these last two days* discussions, we have talked 
mostly of some of the basic problems of India and of the 
definite objectives that we should have In the old days the 
Congress had a precise political objective, namely 
independence, and a broad social objective This social 
objective was laid down in many resolutions and it was 

1 The ^^<vkIngCommlItre met mS Mar and decided on the t*endafor 
the meeting of the All India Congress Cocnmitiee on 5 and 6 May 1951 
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necessanly rather vague and did not deal wnh the specific 
problems of the day We have to have that distant objective 
still But It IS no longer possible to deal in vague terms with 
what we have to do Perhaps many of our difficulties during 
recent years have been due to this lack of precision in our 
«onomic policy We have dealt with problems as they arose 
and not in their entirety It was with a view to get this full 
picture and definite pnonties, with a view to march towards 
our proclaimed social objective, that we started the Planning 
Commission The Commission has worked hard and, I believe, 
profitably As they have wrestled with the problems before 
them, these have grown and their labours multiplied 
Nevertheless, I hope that the first fruii of their labours, in the 
shape of a preliminary report, will reach us early in June That 
will help us greatly. I am sure, m formulating our plans and m 
thinking m a constructive and integrated way of the problems 
before us 

4 Food continues to be our primary occupation at the 
present moment Last evening I delivered a broadcast on the 
food situation* and I cned to point out its gravity and the need 
to tackle it with all the resources at our command 1 have 
suggested various method^ in which people generally can join 
us and I should like to draw your special attention to this 1 
hope to send you further instructions about these vanous 
approaches But the first essential continues to be procurement 
and It IS on this that we must concentrate There is a tendency 
to relax in the surplus provinces and areas This has to be 
combated and every effon made to get all surplus foodgrams to 
the areas which are suffenng from a severe lack at present We 
are as you know, doing our utmost to get foodgrams from 

S On I May 1951 

3 Me (uRxrsieti w *n immrdiair nrp pmeuremeni of foodiTTaini but 
wanted no effort to be spared to pvw food wherever it can be done lie 
wanirrl in each vi'ljjte a eommiiiee to aanime reiponsibilny to meet the 
requiremenu of the tillaj?e ihrmi^h increased production secunnu the release 
of hoarded Mocln for public dainbuliott and tiy rreaiinjr an awareness amonjj 
lulUirers to avoid waste of food 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am wniing to you on the eve or rather m the midst of. 
important meetings in New Delhi For the last two days. I have 
been conferring with some old fnends and colleague# who are 
Chief Ministers or Ministers in some of our Governments 
Tomorrow the Congress Working Committee will begin its 
meetings and tv*o days later the All India Congress Committee 
will meet * 

2 ^Vhat the Congress does or does not do is of course a matter 
of great interest to all Congressmen But it has a much wider 
miertst also because us decnions affect our entnr political 
future By the fact of us past history, as' well as i(S present 
position It has become an integrate and essential part of 
public life and activities m India Even those who cniicite it 
vigorously, and sometimes even bitterly, recognise this 
dominant pan Indeed, it is due to this very fact that all 
manner of groups and parties find some kind of cominon bond 
m iheir opposition of the Congress %Vhaicver the merits or the 
dements of the Congress today it is, as it has been, the major 
fact m India 

S. Dunng these last two days’ discussions, we have talked 
mostly of some of the basic problems of India arid of the 
definite objectives that we should have In the old days the 
Congress had a precise political objective, namely 
independence, and a broad social objective Thu social 
objective was lavd down vn many moluiions and u was 

J TTie VNorkincCommiurc mn<»iSMa>anddrtidrd on ihcaR'i'^a for 
ihe mminR of «he All Indii Consiru Conxmillet on S and 6 Ma? 1951 
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necessanly rather vague and did not deal with the specific 
problems of the day We have to have that distant objective 
still But It IS no longer possible to deal m vague terms with 
what we have to do Perhaps many of our difficulties during 
recent years have been due to this lack of precision in our 
economic policy We have dealt with problems as they arose 
and not m their entirety It was with a view to get this full 
picture and definite pnonties, with a view to march towards 
our proclaimed social objective, that we started the Planning 
Commission The Commission has worked hard and, I believe, 
profitably As they have wrestled with the problems before 
them, these have grown and their labours multiplied 
Nevertheless. 1 hope that the first fruit of their labours, in the 
shape of a preliminary report, will reach us early in June That 
will help us greatly, I am sure, in formulating our plans and m 
thinking in a constructive and integrated way of the problems 
before us 

4 Food continues to be our primary occupation at the 
present moment Last evening 1 delivered a broadcast on the 
food situation* and I tned to point out us gravity and the need 
to tackle tt with all the resources at our command I have 
suggested various methods* in which people generally can join 
us and I should like to draw your special attention to this I 
hope to send you further instructions about these various 
approaches But the first essential continues to be procurement 
and It is on this that we must concentrate There is a tendency 
to relax m the surplus provinces and areas This has to be 
combated and every effort made to get all surplus foodgrams to 
the areas which are suffering from a severe lack at present We 
are, as you know, doing our utmost to get foodgrams from 

2 On 1 May 

S lie auiEKcvied as an imnmitate procurement of foodgrains but 
wanted no etrort to be spared lo (jiu** food wherever it can be done He 
wanted in each village a committee to assume responsibility lo meet the 
requirements of the village through increased production secunng the release 
of hoarded tiociis for pub he distnfiotionand 6y creating an awareness among 
villagers lo avoid waste of food 
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outside But whatever we may get. we stiU want more and 
uUtmately our success and fasluie will be measured by the 
amount we procure within the country 


5 The long argument in the United States of America for 
sending foodgrains to India continues While it is perfectly true 
that the State Department of the United States has tried its 
utmost to expedite these delicate processes and a nonofficial 
food emergency committee for India has done splendid work in 
the U S , It has not been pleasing for us to be made the subject 
o! continuous comment and criticism in the American 
Congress We do not yet know what foodgrains will come from 
Amenca as a result of these Bills that are being considered there 
We do not know how far this will be a gift or a loan and what the 
other conditions are likely to be From day to day, changes are 
made there You can well imagine that this long drawn out 
agony has done no good to us or to the U S We shall of course, 
gladly and gratefully accept any offer, but we have made u 
perfectly dear that we will not accept any conditions which we 
consider derogatory or which are aimed at our changing O' 
domestic or intemattonai policy 


6 From China some food ships are on their way to In^i 
we have sent a representative to Peking^ to arrange fo"' 
shipments As regards the offer from Soviet Rus*y 
general preliminaries have been settled and negotj^ 4 
begin soon in Ddbi to settle details. Our Food f 
gone to Burma* to get nee from there 

7 Some days ago, a not occurred m Cooch 
unhappily ended in finng and the death of^ 
including children This was surpnsing 
Behar is not a deficit area and there should h 
Karcity there But oddly enough, prospenly 

4 KR Dimle Joint Seemarym the Ministry of F< 

15 Apnl 10 negotuie the supply «rf one mtUion tom ‘ 

5 On I May 19SI 
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conditions of scarcity The people of Cooch-Behar, or at any 
rate some of them called the jothedars, have profiled 
considerably from tobacco and other crops Hence their 
holding capacity for wheat has grown and this wheat does not 
come into the market Because of this, pnces shot up there ^ 
and somewhat artifiaal conditions of scarcity were produced 
Enquines are going on’ to fix responsibility for this not and its 
handling But it appears to be clear that it was more in the 
nature of a politically organized not than one due chiefly to food 
scarcity Whatever the facts, Cooch-Behar is a pointer and a 
warning to all of us 

8 You will have learnt that a new popular Ministry has been 
formed in Rajasthan with Shn Jainarain Vyas ’ as Chief 
Minister Rajasthan is a heavy and difficult charge for any 
government and conditions there have deteriorated dunng the 
past months The law and order situation is not satisfactory and 
there are many inner disruptive forces at work The jagtrdars 
naturally do not like any attack on their vested interests and 
tend to resist these Though famous in Indian history, m some 
ways this large area is much more backward than other parts of 
India 1 hope, however, that the new Ministry will tackle these 
difficult problems successfully 

9 It IS proposed to have a popular Ministry in Pepsu abo very 
soon 

10 The situation in the Punjab has been very disquieting and 
there has been progressive detenoraiion in many ways 
Politically, there has been a conflict between more or less evenly 

7 The pnee of nee had incrvaied insomepUcn From Rs SStoRs 65per 
maund within a coune of one weeli in Apnl 

6 The enquiry mio the finng was Maned 29 April and its report was 
submuied on I May 1951 

9 {1898 196J) Congressman from Rajasthan, General Secretary AUtndia 
Slates Peoples Conference 19S9 49 Chief Minister Rajasthan 1951 M 
Vyas was sworn m as Chief Minister on 26 Apnl 1951 

10 A Ministry comprumg eight Mmsten and headed by Ced Raghbir 
Smgh took office on 23 May 1951 
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outside But whatever we may get, we still want more and 
ultimately our success and failure will be measured by the 
amount we procure within the country 

b The long argument in the United States o! Amenca for 
sending foodgralns to India continues While it is perfectly true 
that the State Department of the United States has tried us 
utmost to expedite these delicate processes and a nonofficial 
food emergency committee for India has done splendid work in 
the U S , It has not been pleasing for us to be made the subject 
of continuous comment and criticism in the American 
Congress We do not yet know what foodgrains wiU come from 
Amcnca as a result of these Bills that are being considered there 
We do not know how far this will beagift or a loan and what the 
other conditions are likely to be From day to day, changes are 
made there You can well imagine that this long drawn-out 
agony has done no good to us or to the U S We shall, of course, 
gUdly and gratefully accept any offer, but we have made it 
perfectly clear that we will not accept any conditions which we 
consider derogatory or which are aimed at our changing our 
domestic or international policy 

6 From China some food ships are on their way to India and 
we have sent a representative to Peking^ 10 arrange for further 
shipments As regards the offer from Soviet Russia, some 
general preliminaries have been settled and negotiations will 
begin soon in Delhi to settle details Our Food Minister has 
gone to Burnia* to get nee from there 

7 Some days ago, a not occurred m Cooch Behar,® which 
unhappily ended in finng and the death of a few persons 
including children Th« was surprising because Cooch- 
Behar is not a deilcit area and there should have been no real 
scarcity there But. oddly enough, prospenty itself bnngs about 

4 K.R D»mte J»ni iecmaiy mihe Mmmry of Food «o Beijmf-on 
IS April 10 nrgwiaie the njppt, of om mtibon tons offoodm'"* by China 

5 On I May 19St 

6 The police fired upon a 


proceisam on 21 April 1951 
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conditions of scarcity The people of Cooch Behar, or at any 
rate some of them called the jothedars, have profited 
considerably from tobacco and other crops Hence their 
holding capacity for wheat has grown and this wheat does not 
come into the market Because of this, prices shot up there ^ 
and somewhat atiificial conditions of scarcity were produced 
Enquines are going on* to fix responsibility for this not and its 
handling But it appears to be clear that it was more in the 
nature of a politically organired not than one due chiefly to food 
scarcity Whatever the facts. Cooch-Behar is a pointer and a 
warning to all of us 

8 You will have learnt that a new popular Ministry has been 
formed m Rajasthan with Shn Jainarain Vyas * as Chief 
Minister Rajasthan is a heavy and difficult charge for any 
government and conditions there have detenorated dunng the 
past months The law and order situation is not satisfactory and 
there are many inner disruptive forces at work The japrdan 
naturally do not like any attack on their vested interests and 
tend to resist these Though famous in Indian history, m some 
ways this large area is much more backward than other parts of 
India 1 hope, however, that the new Ministry will tackle these 
difficult problems successfully 

9 It u proposed to have a popular Ministry m Pepsu also very 
soon 

10 The situation m the Punjab has been very disquieting and 
there has been progressive deterioration m many ways 
Politically, there has been a conflict between more or less evenly 

7 The price of nee had increased aiKnne places from Rs SSloRs 65 per 
maund wiihin a course o( one week m April 

8 The enquiry into the firm]; was started on 29 Apnl and m report was 
submitted on I May 1951 

9 flB38 1963) Congressman from Rajasthan General Secretary All India 
States People s Conference 1939 49 . Chief Minister Rajasthan. 1951 54 
Vyas was sworn in as Chief Minister on 26 Apnl 1951 

10 A Ministry comprising eight Mmisteis and headed by Col Raghbir 
Singh look office on 23 May 1951 
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balanctd groups (both Congress) m the State Legislature This 
IS reflected, to some extent, m the province There is also a 
communal problem as between Hindus and Sikhs The 
Congress Parliamentary Board gave a great deal of thought to 
this and ultimately put forward a proposal which is rather 
unusual and which may also be described as not in keeping with 
normal democratic methods But, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, this seemed the only step to take 
This step may lead to some results which ease the situation But 
I fear that various kind of conflicts will still continue It must 
always be Temembtred that East Punjab is one of our frontier 
provinces in a most vital area We cannot therefore permit any 
detenoration there which would have far reaching results 


11 The Security Counal of the United Nations has recently 
appointed Dr Graham ” as the U N representative and 
mediator. As a mediator, we would have welcomed him But, if 
he comes to implement the last resolution of the Security 
Counal, “ then we can olTer him no help We are detemuned 
not to accept that resolution and not to work in accordance 
with it 


11 The Ceniral Parliainentary Boald meeong from 7 <o I) April 1951 
<leaded ihai Copichand Bhargava thouM conunue as the Chief Mmuter but 
ahould mhufTle hia Minuiry mconsuhauonwiththemembersofthe Board 
by mcluding in it some membm belonging to the diasideiit group The Board 
also direned that the Muiuiry should continue to get the luppon of two rival 
Akali SiUi groups 

12 Frank Graham (18S6 1972) notcane of History Nonh CaioUna 
thuversity appointed United NatHms loedialor in the Kashmir dispute on 1 
May 1951 

13 Britain and the United Slates lalungnoteofiheobjectionsoflndiaarid 
Paktnan to the resolution of 21 February suecetsfuDy moved on SO March 
1951 a revaed draft restduiion which diopped aD references to the U N force 
and to the possible dnfBMm of the state i« meet paniaDy India i and Pakistan i 

objections respectively Hemever the piovtsion of arbitration and also the 
paragraph about convening of the Constituent Assembly were retained India 
opposed the resolution Seeentf p S48 fnl7 
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12 ParUament is continuing one of us longest sessions It svill 
probably continue its work till almost the end of this month 
We have to get through some very important measures The 
first of these is the Representation of the People Bill which is 
essential from the point of view of the coming elections Then 
there is the dehmitation of constituencies which will be laid 
down in a Presidential Order This Order will have to be placed 
before Parliament for twenty days and can be challenged or 
varied by it There has been a good deal of controversy on this 
subject which was perhaps natural as many interests were 
involved and they often pulled in different directions 

13 Another very important measure is one to amend the 
Constitution'^ In the course of this amendment we shall 
endeavour to get some lacunae filled But the mam purpose of 
the amendment is twofold one to remove certain difficulties 
owing to judicial interpretation of fundamental nghts, some 
recent decisions by inferior courts have earned (his 
interpretation to extraordiiury lengths The other part of the 
Constitution, which needs urgent amendment, relates to social 
measures relating to land which various States Assemblies have 
passed and which have been held up by judicial decisions 

14 Agranan reform u by and large the most vital and urgent 
of our problems The National Congress has been interested in 
this for the last twenty years or more. There can be no doubt 
that present conditions cannot continue and the proposed 
reforms are long overdue It has therefore become essential to 
widen the scope somewhat of the Constitution in regard to such 
agrarian reforms 

15 A proposal was recently made to postpone our general 
elections Many reasons were advanced for this and some of 

H Tht Siam were Co be enabled ihivugh tmendmenu of AnKles 19 and 
31 to place reunctions on ihe freedom of ipeech m ihe interena of public 
order and remove obstacles m the impleTnentaiKm oi the aammdan abolilim 
acu 

IS See antt, p 324 
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them had weight But the aiguments against postponement 
were overwhelming We do not propose therefore to bnng 
about any postponement of these elections It is possible that, 
in order to suit the convenience of some States, there might be a 
few weeks’ postponement 

16 The Railwaymcn’s Federation hai decided to take a strike 
ballot’^ This is a senous development Railwaymen, m 
common with others, are suffering from hign prices But a 
stnke at the present rnomem is not only the height of unwisdom 
but vnl! also do grave injury to food transport which is so 
essential at present 

17 You must have read about the coming ceremonies at 
Somnaih temple Many people have been attracted to this and 
some of my colleagues are even associated with it m their 
individual capacities ” But u should be clearly understood that 
this function is not governmental and the Government of India 
as such has nothing to do with It While it is easy to understand 
a certain measure of public support to this venture we have to 
remember that we must not do an>thing which comes in the 
way of our State being secular That is the basis of our 
Constitution and Cevemments, therefore, should refrain from 
associating themselves with anything which tends to affect the 
secular character of our State There are. unfortunately, many 
communal tendencies at work tn India today and we have to be 

16 For fuamplo on 17 Apnl 1951 ihc Madras Legislaiive Council 
unanimously passed a non ofTiaal tesoluiKm uqpnj; the Central Covemment 
to hold general elections in February I9SZ as al that tune a larger number of 
voten would be able to cast votes than in the months of December and 
January when rams and the harvesting time would prmnt a number of them 
from goin^ to the polling booths 

17 On 25 Apnl 1951 The Federations mam demands were payment of 
dearness allowance on the Kale rrcotntnended by the Pay Commission and 
creation of a permanent machinery for the settlement of disputes with 
provision for aibiiraiion 

18 The installaiion ceremony of the deny at the Somnaih temple was 
performed bv Dr Rawndra Prasad cm 11 May 1951 

19 N V Cadgil and K M Munshipanictpated in the ceremonies 
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on our guard against them It is important that Governments 
should keep the secular and non>communal ideal always before 
them 

18 In Nepal things are quieter, but the internal cnsis has not 
been resolved Our interest in Nepal is obvious But we do not 
wish to do anything in the shape of interference with a fnendly 
and independent country We have helped a good deal, and 
with success, in carrying out joint action with the Nepal 
Government on the border areas, where for some time disorder 
prevailed and gangs of men were doing mischief In about a 
week’s time, the Prime Minister of Nepal and some of his 
Ministers are coming to Delhi for consultations with us 

19 An outstanding event of recent weeks has been the 
demand of the people of Iran for nationalization of the oil 
industry there A decree to this effect has just been 
promulgated in Iran In England, the resignation of a very 
popular Minister, Aneunn Bevan.*° had led to a political 
cnsis*' There is not much chance of this crisis leading to a 
break up of the Labour Government I think that that 
Government is likely to continue for some months when a 
general election will probably take place In Korea, there has 
been some slowing down of the Chinese attack Seoul, however, 
IS on the verge of falling The general situation in the Far East 


20 (1697 1960) Bniish Labour Party Irader, ediior, Tht Tnbune, 
1942-43, Minuter of Health 1943 31. Minuter of Labour January to Apnl 
1931 . Deputy Leader of the Labour Party and of the Oppotaion, 1959 60 

21 Bevan, Harold Wilson President of the Board of Trade and John 
Freeman the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minuter of Supply, resigned on 
21 Apnl because of duagreement nrnh the Covemmeni's economic and 
financial policies It was feared that there would be ■ spbt In the Labour Party 
which would bnng down the Covemment after 15 months as u had an overall 
majonty of only S in the House of Commons But the split was averted 

22 The Chinese and the North Koreans launched a powerful counter 
offensive on the night cf 22 23 April recrossed the 38ih parallel and on 28 
Apnl advanced towiihinfivemilesofbeoul The U N forces however, had 
by I Mav halted the Communut offensive 
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is excccdmgly unsatisfactory Both the USA and China have 
taken up an attitude which is incompatible with the other 
Therefore, the deadlock is likely to continue and there u not 
much chance of a ceasefire or any other approach which may 
lead to a powerful solution 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
17 May. 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

We have been having a heavy ume here The Parliamentary 
session n prolonging itself and is a great burden Most 
members, including the Mmisten, are growing rather stale and 
tired, but there is no help for it We have to pass certain 
legulation dunng this session There is the Constitution 
Amendment Bill,' the People Representation Bill, the ‘C’ 
Class States Bill * and the Debmitation matters All these 
encounter heavy weather and I cannot yet say when the session 
will be Over It is likely to go on till the 10th of June and 
possibly 4 few days more 

i Apart from the heavy work of the session, 1 have had to 
deal with the Nepal situation’ and the Punjab confusion For 
the last week the Prune Minister and other Ministers of Nepal 
have been here With some difficulty we have composed their 

1 The CoRitUolion (Fim Amendmenj) Bill loughl lo remove certain 
diHicultm which had been brought to light by judicial decisions and 
pronouncements especially in legard to fundamental rights Its main 
provisions were (1) to enable the State lo make special provisions for the 
advancement of backward classes scheduled castes and tnbes (2) to impose 
restrictions on the exercise of individuals right of freedom of speech and 
expression (S) to enable the SlatelomakeUws restncling the individual snght 
to engage m any trade or start an industry whKh might be inconsistent with the 
programme of nationalization and ( 4 ) to secure the constitutional validity of 
the agrarian reform laws m general and certain specified Slate acu in 
particular 

2 The Bill for the democrattzation td' Part C States provided for the 
creation of Legislatures in some States and setting up of Advisory Boards in 
others 

3 See ante, p 381 
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differences and they vnll be going back to Nepal in a day or 
two But such success as we base obtained cannot cany things 
very far unless the people conccined are themselves interested 
in CO operating with each other Unfortunately, this desire for 
CO operation has not been much in evidence and there has been 
a great deal of suspicion on every side The old Rana regime 
has no future m Nepal, that is, anything like its past The 
change-over three months ago broke up the old regime The 
Ranas continue to function in a somewhat minor key. their 
influence^ however, has progressively declined An attempt to 
bnng back old times collapsed and led to a strengthening of the 
Nepal Congress elements 

3 It may be said therefore that the old style Ranas are a 
fading institution in Nepal But they still continue and can 
make a difference Our own advice has been to keep them in 
the picture because they can be useful in many ways and they 
cannot now do much harm But the important elements m 
Nepal today are the King and the Nepal Congress There are a 
number of other political groups and parties, but they are too 
small to make much difference The representatives of the 
Nepal Congress are young and inexperienced and have not 
shown always the tact that is so necessary m a delicate situation 
However for the present old differences have been patched up 
and the present set up will continue with some changes in the 
Cabinet It is proposed to have an Advisory Council, largely 
elected from the Distnets This ought to serve a useful purpose 
and to bnng in other elements into the picture In Nepal there 
are three kinds of people — the people of the Terai on the 
Indian border the Gurkhas m the hills and the Newars in the 
Kathmandu valley Thus far. the Gurkhas have been considered 
the most important element in the population and they will, no 
doubt continue to be imporunt The Terat are the most 
numerous and probably most of the revenue of Nepal comes 
from the Terai But these pet^Ie have had little say m the 
internal affairs and even now the) feel that they should have 
more attention paid lo them The Newars in Kaihmandu. etc , 
arc relatively small in number but being in the Capital city 
and round about play an important and sometimes even an 
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aggressive part in the political chants that are taking place In 
order to have stability in Nepal, there must be some balance 
between all these three groups 

4 I have referred to the Punjab confusion Iti some ways it is 
worse than confusion and certain recent developments there 
have made the situation potentially much v^orse^ It is a tragedy 
that this fine prov ince should be so full of political factions and 
should be unable to display a spint of co operative enterprise 

5 Since my last letter to you, the All India Congress 
Committee met in Delhi Oddly enough attention was 
concentrated not so much on the A I C C meetings but on 
what happened outside The dissolution of the Democratic 
Front appeared to bring us nearer to some kind of unity ‘ But 
very soon after, this prospect recedejl ’ Since then, ue have been 
on the verge of a major split m the Congress Thus far this has 
not taken place and there is just an odd chance of its being 
avoided Unfortunately there is a lessening of the spirit of 
discipline and cohesiveness which held us together through fair 
weather or foul, for a quarter of a century or more 

6 One recent development in Congress politics has rather 
distressed me Important developments take place and 

4 Ihr Cliief Mmistrr of the Punyab trfused to rrconscitutr his Mimsiry lo 
acromiTiodaie ttifiribcn of the dosideni Kioup who vierr elected to ihe panel 
of ministers at the meeting of the Punjab Assemblv Conerns Party consened 
on IS May 1951 as per the diieeltveof iheCon^resv Parliamentary Board On 
16 Mav (he Coneress Parliamentary Board informed Dharj^ava that it was 
not wtllmjj to modify ns directive and called upon him lo accommodate ihe 
dissident group See also onle pp S70and366 

5 From 5 to 6 May 1951 

6 In response 10 (he unity call given by Nehru and Arad the meeting of 
the Democratic Congress Front on 5 May cesohed lo dissolve their six month 
old party to create a better atmosphere for unity in the Congress ~ 

7 On 6 May 1951, the laTks of rapprochement between the Congress and 
memben of the Democratic Front brolie down when P D Tandon President 
of the Congress refused to rrconstituie the VVorVmg Committee or the Central 
Dection Committee 
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decisions are taken not in the A 1 C C . but rather m small 
groups outside There is thus a development of what might be 
called backstair or parlour pobtics This itself is significant in 
indicating that w? are cutting ourselves off to some extent from 
the mass movements and the large scale contacts of the people 
that have been the backbone of the Congress 1 think that for 
the sake of healthy politics, we should discuss our important 
affairs m our larger Congress Committees or in the Congress 
session itself A recent suggestion has just been made that a 
special session of the A I C C should be held and a requisition 
for that purpose sent This session would deal with those 
problems which have been thus far discussed in parlours and 
private rooms Whether such a session u going to be held or 
not. I do not know But m any event a meeting of the A I C C 
will have to take place fairly soon to consider the election 
manifesto, etc* 

7 At the present moment, the most important development 
m international affairs is the resolution before the U N in 
favour of an embargo on China’ This seems to us a wrong 
approach The Aggressor Resolution four months ago was bad 
enough and put an end to any immediate prospect of a 
peaceful settlement Now, dnven further m that direction, the 
IJ S A has proposed the embargo resolution and they have 
succeeded m gaming the support of the U K . which had thus 
far opposed such a move This resolution will no doubt be 
passed But what good it can do. it is difficult to understand It 
will stiffen all the parties in their respective attitudes and take 
us just one step further towards war That war u not likely to 
lake place for some months at least But fear of war and 
preparation for war arc widespread 


8 Tlie A t C C nw at BanKstoie from IS 

election matufeWo on tSJub l%l 

9 Ttw resolution paued by the UN Genera 

on all nations to ban the shipment of uratepe 
Republic of duna and Notlh Koim 


o 15 July and adopted the 

Assembly on IS May called 
'»r mstenals to the Peoples 
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8 There have been reports in the press of Mr Graham being 
appointed the U N mediator m Kashmir We have had no 
official intimation of this and we do not know when he will 
come While we are always prepared to talk about any matter, 
we are not prepared to implement the Security Council 
resolution in regard to Kashmir in any way 

9 The question of food is now attracting far more attention 
and effort, as an awareness of the situation comes to the people 
In the USA, people still talk about a gift or a loan of 2 million 
tons of wheat I do not know when this will materialize 
Meanwhile, there has been a feeling of resentment in India at 
the long delays and obstructionist tactics of some people in the 
American Congress '* Meanwhile, the USSR have 
despatched 50,000 tons and are going to follow it up with more 
of It Negotiations for a barter of Russian wheat with Indian 
commodities are m progress in Delhi From China too. nee and 
ratio are coming One of the chief difficulties as ever is that of 
shipping 

10 The food situation in Bihar and Madras is not at all good 
While people may not die of famine, there is continuing under- 
nounshment Steps have been taken in Bihar to set up 5,000 fair 
pnee shops and these have helped greatly The danger to us is 
not so much of a regular famine, but rather of continuing 
under-nounshment resulting in a general dctenoration of the 
people and a lessening of their capacity to work Indeed, in 
Bihar, rural unemployment has nsen greatly and it has become 
essential for public works to be started to keep these people 
employed 

11 While the situation cominu« to be difficult, we are in a 
position now to say that we shall be able to keep up some supply 

10 Seeanlr, p S86 

11 Fomample The Ttmttof India commemin^editonatlyon II Mayon 
the U S Conftmsional policy scaird that "It u not humane to dangle food 
beyond a starving mani reach roris it proper to lacerate hi5 misery by 
turning the knife in the wound " 
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of food^ains in the scarcity areas We are thus relatively safe 
for the next two months or so If nothing further happens 
during these two months, then our position will be much 
graver But vve hope that in any event foodgrains will come to 
us by then from other countries What other countries might or 
might not do, it u increasingly clear that we have to rely on 
ourselves Not to do so is to invite repeated disappointments 
and to go some steps towards a major disaster 

12 You must have seen my broadcast** about food in which I 
made certain suggestions 1 called for gift foodgrains for Bihar 
and Madras and called upon the people to miss a meal a week 
and donate the money thus saved for Bihar relief 1 think there 
is considerable importance m these personal appeals Perhaps 
the amount of gift foodgrains we get will not be very large, 
although from all accounts big collections are being made 
These gift foodgrains wilt be kept apait from the norma! ration 
supply and will be used as gifts, more especially to women and 
children 

IS Another suggestion I made was to have village committees 
whose chief function should be to see to n that no one starves 
in their village Their second function will be to prevent 
hoarding and to duclose the names of big scale hoarders m 
their areas I attach much importance to this suggestion and I 
hope that in your State you will encourage the fomiation of 
these committees in rural areas If this committee system works 
at all. It will make a vast difference in the psychological 
approach to this problem It will bring in popular cooperation 
without which our official enbrts cannot go far I hope 
therefore that you will specially interest yourself m the 
formation of these commiuecs, which should be non official 


IJ On I MiT 1951 Sec, 


p 3SS 
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14 You must have heard of Shn Vinoba Bhave's* tour in 
Hyderabad and especially in Telcngana This is worthy of 
special attention From all accounts, his tour has already 
resulted in a marked improvement in the situation This tour 
demonstrates to us that a psychological and fnendly approach 
often yields greater results than coercion 

15 The Bill for the amendment of the Constitution is 
meeting writh a good deal of opposition m the press and 
elsewhere " We hope however to get it through, even though 
that requires a two thirds majority and half the total members 
attending I think that much of the cnticism is misconceived 
There is a strange fear m the minds of some that Parliament 
might misbehave and therefore should not have too much 
powers given to it in such matters The peculiar urgency of 
these amendments arose because of certain judicial decisions 
which came in the way of zamindari abolition legislation 

16 Some time ago I drew your attention to what has been 
known as the Etawah project I am now sending you a note on 
this which will enable you to form some idea of the progress 
made*^ 

IS <1895 1982) Po1IoY%rr of Mahaima Candhi selected by him lo 
inaugurate individual satyagraha in 1940 after 1947 started the Bhoodan 
movement to colled land through donation for distnbution among the 
landless loured pradically the entire country on foot on this mission covering 
more than 40 000 miles 

14 Dunng his padyatra (the walking lour) of Telengana between 15 April 
and 6 June 1951 Vinoba Bhave received about 12 000 acres of land as 
donation after lounng 200 villages and distributed 9 000 acres among the 
landless He also settled 500 village disputes dunng this tour 

15 On 17 MavI95I, several leading oppoucion members in Parliament 
cnticited the Amendment Bill particularly lU attempt lo curtail the right of 
freedom of speech and expression According lo H V Kamalh the Bill wasa 

cunous niivture of revolution and reaction'*, the portion seeking lo validate 
lamindan abolition acts was revolulioiury while the amendment abndgtng 
the Tight to freedom of speech and expression was reactionary 

16 St^LrKtTSlaChir/Mmulfn Vol I pp 402 403 

17 Notpnmed 
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17 This letter has been wntten in haste and is, I am afraid, 
rather scrappy You will understand my present predicament 

Yours sincerely, 
■ Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhj 
19 May. 1951 


My dear ChieFMirnster, • 

In regard to the food situation. 1 would suggest to you that you 
should younelf take charge of your food portfolio In spite of 
the fact that food is our most important question, it is often 
dealt with in the States as if it was a secondary portfolio I think 
you should make people feel that you are giving it first 
importance 

Another matter which might be looked into very soon is that 
your Government should keep the godowns and storage places 
for foodgrains in good order, and. if necessary, spend some 
money on this There is much wastage because of bad storage 

I should like you to eitamine the feasibility of setting up 
special summary courts for Inal of blackmarketceis and 
hoarders, etc The only point of arresting these people is to try 
them quickly It is neither fair to them nor to Government to 
keep them as undertnals for long 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


* A tpMial letter in addition co ihe Fonnixhtly Lrttcn 
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New Delhi 
26 May. 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am sending jou with this letter a bnef report prepared by a 
batch of mtestigators sent by the Delhi School of Economics to 
Bihar' This is only a summary of their full report which has 
not been issued yet Parts of this summary have appeared in the 
press and you may have seen them 1 am sending it to )ou, 
however, because I feel that you will be interested m this 
objective and impartial survey by competent observers * 

from this report two facts stand out Firstly, that owing to a 
succession of events, including natural disasten as well as some 
delay on the part of Government in the early stages m dealing 
withthesicuation effectively, there was rapid detenoration and a 
very grave crisis, involving disaster for millions, appeared to be 
imminent Secondly, that the Government of India and the 
Government of Bihar took at a somewhat later stage, effective 
steps to meet this crisis, and in fact controlled the situation 
The threatened disaster has not only been averted but there is a 


*A ipetial Iriirr m addiiioit to tbr Fonnifthlly Letim 
t The >ix mvCTii^ton learn waned iheirsurveym nonh Bihiron S3 Apnl 
and completed it by 5 May 1931 
S Not pnnted 

3 The team visited 55 vUlaxe* m Saran Muiafrarpur DarbUan^a and 
Pumra disincli and met landiru labouren, cultivator* and prominent non 
offirub It found that whiletrnoussrarcuycoRtliiions prevailed in nnnh Bihar, 
these had been larkled efferinriy by |he Central and S 'har Covemmenu and 
the pet^V also had shown (rrmendau* forebearanee despite their lack of 
potthasinjt power " The tearn however fehihai the public works started by ihe 
Siate Government were~r>0(rufRcieni'’loso(vethe problem 
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good deal of hope that nothing untoward on a big scale will 
occur The report pays handsome tnbtite to the Government of 
India and the Government of Bihar in this respect In 
particular, it mentions the railway authonties who have helped, 
with speed and efficiency in transporting foodgrains'm very 
large quantities to.Bihar The report tells us that the whole of 
the Bihar Government has been geared up for the purpose of 
meeting this food cnsis and most of its officiab are “food 
conscious” A tribute is paid to the Bihar peasant who has 
suffered so greatly and has lived on the bnnk of disaster and yet 
who has not lost his dignity or equanimity I should like to add 
my own tnbute to the peasantry of Bihar, who have shown m 
this grave crisis the stuff they are made of 

We have sent vast quantities of foodgrains to Bihar during 
the last two or three months We propose to continue doing so 
dunng the next few cntical months and even later Our object 
is not merely to tide over the present crisis. ^but to lay some 
secure foundation for the future The crisis is not passed and 
will not pass merely because we send enough foodgrains 
Therefore, we have to be vigilant and watchful all the time and 
strive to the utmost of our ability to remove the deeper causes 
What has been done thus far gives us hope and confidence and 
the conviction that we can overcome these major difficulties As 
It IS, pnees of foodgrains are falling in Bihar and I think that 
this tendency will continue 

The real problem in Bihar today is not the lack of foodgrains 
but the lack of purchasing power among large sections of the 
people This can only be made good by large scale public 
works, and I am glad to find that the Bihar Government is 
paying due attention to this. This should form the true basis of 
recovery 

Then also we have to give free food to those people who 
cannot afford to purchase it In this connection. 1 made an 
appeal for gifts of free foodgrains by voluntary contributions 
and missing a meal a week, etc^ The response has been 


-4 On I May I9St 
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satisfactory, but have no figures to judge '»hat it is and what 
u being done I think this should be encouraged, but, jn doing 
50 we must not allow unauthomed people to exploit the 
situation Instructions have been issued* that all such gifts of 
foodgrainf should go to the distnet magistrate of the disinct 
concerned who will forward them to the affected areas m 
Bihar or Madras, whichever is considered more convenient It is 
for the Provincial Government to keep in touch with these 
collectionsand movements, and toreport to us But morderto 
save time and keep us fully informed, I suggest that each 
district magistrate might send a copy of his report to provincial 
hcadquaners to the Food Ministry here We shall then have 
early information of what is being done 

I have referred to Bihar specially because fiihar has 
presented us with the gravest problem But there are other 
areas in India, notably in Madras, m some of the eastern 
distncts of Uttar Pradesh, and elsewhere, where the situation 
has also been critical The same approach applies to all these 
areas Indeed in dealing with the situation v.c must keep the 
whole of India in view all the lime and not forget one part of it 
by thinkmgsolely of another part 

Any moneys collected for Bihar relief should be sent to me to 
be credited to a special fund that I have opened for food relief 
in any pan of India We can buy food with this money and send 
It wherever it may be needed It will of course, be unwise 
actually to send gifts of food from one scarcity area to another 

Yours sincerely. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


S On n Mar 19^1 
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New Delhi 
2 June, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

The press of India has been full of the Constitution 
Amendment Bill dunng the last fortnight In Parliament, all 
of us have been heavily worked and the strain, after a long 
session, has been great As I %vnle to you, the Constitution 
Amendment Bill is tn its last stages We have passed the 
pnncipal clauses with overwhelrmng majorities in the second 
reading By this evening, probably, the third reading will also 
be passed 

2 You will have noticed the very great majoniies which have 
voted for these amendments Thus far, the largest number 
voting against any amendment has been 19 as opposed to 228 
for the amendment This was m regard to Clause 2 (Article 19), 
which has been the cause of the greatest argument and the 
fiercest controversy’ This Article, as you know, deals with 
freedom of speech and expression We have been accused of 
curbing and throttLng the press and of trying to behave in an 
autocratic manner m regard to it We have met that challenge 
and, 1 think, proved to all reasonable satisfaction that there is 
no such intention or attempt Nevertheless, the press campaign 
against these amendments has gone on and some foreign papen 


1 CUus«2ofAnKlel9wasamen(irdb)r|heCon9muiion(rim Amendment) 
Act. 19)1 lo introduce leveral new grautuls of minciion on freedom of ipeech 
and expression But in view of the fean expmsed by the Opposition tn 
Pailiameni.the amendment was qualified byadditionofthe words “reasonable 
resinctiora’' logovem all the grounds mmtioned in the amendment 
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have eagerly taken advantage of this to condemn us By some 
odd logic, they have connected this with Kashmir and tried to 
show how evil our intentions were 

S I can understand a certain apprehension m the minds of 
the press and I can appreciate their fighting for their nghts, 
even though those nghts have not really been threatened in the 
least But I confess that 1 have been surprised at the sehemence 
of this opposition I have not been surpnsed at some foreign 
press comments which, progressively, grow more malevolent 
towards India This is no doubt due to the fact that we insist on 
continuing our independent foreign policy and this is not liked 
Kashmir comes into the picture because of this, and recently 
we had some further outbursts in the United Nations Security 
Council * which showed how far the U K and the USA 
representatives had moved from any position of non* 
partisanship and neutrality 

4 The Amendment Bill will be passed ’lam glad that there 
has been this great argument about u in the press and m the 
country Such public debates waken up people and force them 
to think, even though the direction ol the thought might not 
always be the nght one Nothing is worse in a democracy than 
complacency on the part of a Government or of the people 
Unfortunately there is that tendency to complacency and 

2 nie Security Council met on 29 May 1951 to consider the Pakistan 
CoveniBwnll objection to the convening of the Constituent Assembly in 
Jammu and Kashmir Sir Cladwyn Jebb. the Bnlish delegate, while regretting 
that the Kashmir question should have again appeared before the Security 
CouncQ when Frank Graham the UN mediator was already trying to settle 
the Issue proposed that the PteMdml of the Secunty Council should urge 
both tide* not to take any steps that would injure the chances of a peaceful 
settlement The propcsal when put to vote was approved by 9 votes to nil 
with India and the Soviet Union abstaining TheUS delegate feared that the 
indun Covenunrni by convening the Constituent Assembly wouW “prejudice 
the future statui of Kashmir" and “srouM leave an expiceive imiant which 
would prevent the cstabluhment peace and secunty in South Alia " 

9 It was passed by Pariiatnent on J June 1951 by a majoniy of 228 against 
20 votes 
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passivity, except m the use of strong language Q 
politics also tend to be rather unreal There is a A 
talk of secession and of proininent persons resigning 
Congress,'* and yet there is really little public arguma _iy 
issue One would have thought that when such major issues 
were before the country, there would be fierce debate in the All 
India Congress Committee such as there used to be in the old 
days But the A I C C meets m a humdrum way and does 
routine work, and hardly any mention is made in the course of 
Its proceedings of what is really ailing the Congress and the 
country There appears to be something wrong about this 
development Our politics progressively become of the parlour 
vanety I hope we shall pull ourselves out of this groove which 
must be harmful for any healthy development 

5 Coming back to the amendments of the Constitution, these 
cast a heavy burden upon us We must not imagine that we can 
now use all the old acts which, for the moment, had been put 
out of commission by some judicial pronouncements We have 
given many assurances to Parliament and the country about 
this matter All the old acts, those applying to the press 
especially, should be kept, as far as possible, at arm’s length 
The law of sedition,^ as such and as applied in the old ^ays, 
should have no place m our statute book But'what must 
continue to have a place and be acted upon is'the law dealing 
with the spread of racial and coitlmunal hatred About this, we 
have to be careful and not prevent the atmosphere to be 
vitiated more than it already is 


4 On 17 Msy 1951, Acharya KnpaUtu announcing his iMignatJon front 
the Congress Party charged that K was “Unable to arrest the deterioration in 
the country " Between 22 and 25 May, Sucheia fCnpalani Sadiq All and 
Rimnaram Smgh had abo resigned from the Congress 

5 The sedition law was mcorporaied in the Indian Penal Code in 1870 to be 
used against "provocative wntingi or speeches advocating incitement to or 
abetment of waging war against Her Majesty or Coveminent established by la w 
in Bmish India " Later, two secSNWiawemdded In 1698 to punish "promotioo 
of enmity betvreen classes'' and penalise "statements conducive to pubGc 
mischief " 
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6 As has been stated by the Home Minister, it ts our 
intention to put an end to some of the old and out of date 
enactnxents and to bang forward a comprehensive measure 
more in tune with present conditions Apart from this, I think 
that we must tackle the problem of the press in a bigger way. as 
they did m the United Kingdom by appointing a Royal 
Commission ’ Our press has grown and is important and wt 
must help it to play its proper part in public affairs But we 
must also help it to play it in the nght way and prevent wrong 
tendencies to develop We talk of the freedom of the press and 
It IS right that we should do so. but progressively our press is 
controlled by a handful of people who not only own chains cf 
newspapers but also control the news services This is not a 
healthy development and should be examined 

7 A grave danger today is the growth of innumerable petty 
news sheets m various languages, which are often of an 
exceedingly low standard and indulge in depths of vulgarity 
Thu has little to do with politics although it is often used for 
political purposes I have made it clear in Parliament that we 
shall not come m the way of even the severest political criticism, 
either of our internal or external policy I have abo said that we 
do not wulT to come m the way of the cnticism of the policies of 
foreign countnes, subject only to discouraging anything which 
might lead to a senous situation between us and another 
country or might even tend towards war There is at present no 
law concerning cnticism of foreign countnes except an out of- 
date statute which has no application today It is not our 
intention to make any law affecting foreign countnes 

6 C RajagopaUchan the Home Slinisier announced m Parliament on 12 
May (hat ihe Covemmenc contempbied legalaiion to amend (he Indian 
Orticial Seentj Acl I92S the Indian Preu (Emergency) Powen Act 19SI 
and the Preu and Regntradon of Act 18C7 and to repeal the Indian 
S(a(n (Pro(re(ion Against Disifleetton) Act and the Indian Sta'n Proceclion 
Act 19M The Preu Bill wasimraduccdm PailiaTnemmSI Ausiut 1951 

7 The Royal Commusion on the Piets appoin(rd in 1947 hadiubmined 
lU rrponinl949 

8 On5\Mayt95\ 
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8 In the course of the debate in Parliament, a great deal was 
said in favour of allowing Parliament only to make laws in terms 
of the new amendments There was a certain distrust and 
suspicion of the State Governments and Le^slatures, not all, 
of course, but some There was also the argument that such 
laws should be uniform throughout India There was 
something in these arguments because of the great diversity in 
the States As the new Bill is being passed, the authority 
remains with the States But as the subjects are concurrent, it is 
inevitable that any laws made should come up to the Centre for 
scrutiny and for the avoidance of anv conflict between two 
different pieces of legislation ^ 

9 I would therefore suggest to you to be careful m taking any 
action as a result of these amendments without reference to us 
In particular, any interference with the freedom of the press 
has to be avoided, except m cases of extreme vulgarity and 
defamation In such cases, it is desirable to have recourse to the 
criminal law It is not proper to allow false charges to remain 
unanswered 

10* Much was said about pre censorship® This is rightly 
objected to and I think it should not be indulged in under any 
circumstances 

11 With the passing of this amending legislation, a number 
of zammdan and land acts have been validated This is a great 
gain, for now it will be possible for the States concerned to go 
ahead with the abolition of the zammdan system and other 
land reforms It must be remembered that this present first 
stage of legislation chiefly concerns itself with the abolition of 
the zammdan system and of large estates It is not meant to 
apply to the relatively small lyot or to the ryotxoan system as 
such In the Punjab, peasant propnetors are called zamindars 


9 FoTMampte tVshbandhu Cupu urged Parliament on SI May not to »sk 

the editors “to rubmii their copies for ceiawthip to mapstratei who may not 
know the difTerence between a leadmganicJe and a r>ews item " 
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This new act does not appiy lo them as such or to their hke 
elsewhere But it is clear that in any scheme of land reform, we 
hate to aim at something more than mere abolition of big 
zamindans Already in some States a maximum figure for a 
holding for a peasant proprietor has been laid down This 
may be 50 acres or less Land reform will not only go in this 
direction but should also aim at co operative farming, without 
which there is little hope of efficient and profitable farming 
and greater food production For the present, however, we 
must concentrate on the immediate issue and that is the 
abolition of thejogircfonand zamindan systems and their like 

12 In some States, the validation by this act of some 
legislation which had been declared ultra iires by the local 
High Courts, might well produce a somewhat complicated 
situation Some acts might hate been done dunng this interval, 
after their declaration as ultra tires Whai then are we to do 
about them now’ I suggest that all these matters should be 
carefully evamtned and no sudden and upsetting step taken I 
suggest also that the new zamindan abolition acts should be 
scrutinized lo find out whai, if any. injustice is done in 
individual cases In comprehensive pieces of legislation, if u 
inevitable that some cases of individual injustice should arise 
We cannot Help chat, but where we can remove this injustice, 
either by executive action or even by a small amending bill, this 
might be considered We shall gladly help you in this so far as 
we can We want to avoid continuous litigation Of course, this 
IS not in nur power completely and it is quite likely chat even the 
amending act might be challenged m some way m the courts If 
so. we shall meet the challenge We cannot possibly allow our 
great social schemes to be held up 

1 3 We have had prolonged sessions of Parliament and we are 
all anxious to sec the end of thu present session But we have 
still important work lo do We have to pass finally the 


to The U P Zamindan Abotitran and Land Reforms Aci l&SO which 
came mto forte on 26 January 1951 fixed the limil ofland holding at 30 
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Representation of the People (No 2) Bill, which is essential for 
the coming elections We have to pass the Part ‘C’ States Bill 
and we have to finalize the delimitation of constituencies 
Perhaps we mi^ht be able to finish our work by the 10th of this 
month " There is likely to be another session, though a briefer 
one early in August 

1 4 The food situation m the country has definitely improved 
1 think we can say with confidence that we have won m our 
struggle against an impending famine on a large scale That 
does not mean, of course, that we are out of the wood and we 
shall have to face many difficult and even dangerous s’tuations 
But we have, in a sense, turned the corner and there is no 
reason why we should be submerged by famine now, if we arc 
careful and wide awake 

15 Foodgrains are pouting in from vanous countnes and are 
taxing, to the utmost, our port capacities and transport system 
We have already stocked adequately those areas which are 
likely to be cut off dunng the monsoon, and we are rushing 
food to all the other scarcity areas In Bihar, we have been 
sending foodgrains at the rate of more than 100,000 tons per 
month A feehng of confidence » returning not only in Bihar 
but in other parts of the country A positive and welcome sign is 
the fall m prices of foodgrains in the open market m Bihar 

16 The food aid bills of the U S Congress have not been 
finalized yet, but there seems to be every chance of this being 
done in the course of the next week or ten days Once this is 
done, our food position is assured for the rest of this year. Even 
without it. we could have struggled through, though with 
difficulty We have been helped, as you know, by food supplies 
from China and the USSR We have thus far purchased 
400.000 tons of mth and nee from China and 100.000 tons of 
wheat from Russia We can perhaps gel a little more from 
them if need anses, but for the present we can hardly receive 
more because of the limited capacities of our ports , 

11 Thriess'onof f’*'*ijmfrnendrd€>o9Jutiel951 
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17 While we must be grateful to all these countnes. we 
should not forget that we owe a great Seal to the United 
Kingdom for helping us to get the necessary shipping Norway 
has also made a very generous offer to supply us shipping free of 
cost Indeed, we have received various kinds of offers from 
many countnes in the world 

18 Though, from one point of view, the food situation has 
definitely improved and there is no likelihood of a lack of 
foodgrains in India, another danger threatens us This is the 
unemployment that has grown in rural areas owing to lack of 
ram m the past and the consequent lack of purchasing power 
The only way to remedy this i$ to have public works on a large 
scale Bihar has done well in this respect In addition, free 
distnbution of food has also taken place oier considerable 
areas You will remember my appeal for free gifts of 
foodgrains Thu appeal has had a good response in India and. 
to some extent, m other countries abo Where there u lack of 
purchasing power, we have to feed people m some other way 
The proper way uould be to offer work 1 am glad that this is 
more or less realued now Our success in meeting this grave 
danger of famine is not only good in itself but is important from 
many other points of view It produces confidence m the people 
and helps to get nd of that feeling of passivity and submission to 
a blind fate which u so haonful We can thus make this grave 
crisu yield nch results if we only tackle it m the right way 
There are sufficient indications today that vanous States are 
tackling It properly and therefore there is this return of a spmt 
of confidence 

19 I have referred to Kashmir earlier m this letter The 
Secunty Council has recently met again to pass jet another 
extraordinary resolution 1 confess that my respect for the 
Secunty Council lessens Our position has been made perfectly 
clear to them and to the world We shall abide by every single 
assurance that we have given to the United Natioru, but we will 
tolerate no interference in our mtemal affairs m Kashmir or 
elsewhere We have not accepted the last resolution of the 
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Secunty Council ** and we shall ntrt implement it If the new 
mediator, Mr Graham, comes here,’* we shall treat him with 
courtesy and explain to him anything that he wishes explained 
Beyond that, we shall not go Meanwhile, we shall certainly 
proceed with the Constituent Assembly in Kashmir ” We have 
said that this Constituent Assembly is not meeting to decide the 
question of accession of Kashmir state That is so But no one 
can prevent it from expressing any opinion it chooses on any 
issue 

20 I confess 1 have been greatly disturbed by the policy 
adopted by the U K and the USA Governments m regard to 
Kashmir The speeches delivered by their representatives in the 
Secunty Council exhibit an amazing ignorance and lack of 
undemanding of realities Because Pakistan shouts a great deal 
and threatens all manner of disasters, therefore the U K and 
the USA hurry to do something to placate Pakistan, 
regardless of what is proper and what is not Needless to say, this 
will lead them into greater tangles Basically, this seems to have 
little to do with Kashmir and is a result of wider world policies 
The U K has long nursed some kind of an idea of a bloc of 
Islamic countnes m Western Asia, of which it would like to be a 
kind of patron saint It looks upon Pakistan as a natural leader 
of this group, which can serve as a bulwark against any 
expansionism on the pan of the USSR This idea of an 
Islamic bloc has no reality and u only a continuation of an old 
and out-of-date policy which had never succeeded and will not 
succeed m the future Afghanistan obviously is out of it In 
Iran, the U K Government has got badly entangled m the oil 
dupute In the Arab countnes, there is continuous ferment and 
mutual suspicion 


12 Srvanit, p 386 

IS Amving tn Delhi on 2 Julj, Graham hetd ducussions wuh Nehni before 
proceeding loSnnagaron SJuly tomretShcilih Abdullah He revuued Delhi 

on 2S July after a vuil <o Karachi on 17 Joi; 

14 SheiU) Abdullah declared on 2 June chat electioni to the proposed 
Kashmir Corutituent Assembly would be held in September I9SI 
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21 Our relations with Pakistan continue to be bad The 
Pakistan press sets up new records in inflammatory writing and 
calk (oT jehad against India The U N Security Council shuts 
Its cars and eyes to all this wnimg and speech in Pakistan But it 
pncks up Its ears when somebody draws its attention to the 
Constituent Aaembly in Kashmir 

22 A recent significant development in Pakistan has been the 
formation of what is called the Hindustan Hamara Party, 
which openly aims at the conquest of India We need not worry 
too much about this except as indicating the general mood and 
policy of some people m Pakistan No doubt it is the opposite 
number of the Hindu Mahasabha in India, which ako claims to 
get back Pakistan and unite it with India This development in 
Pakistan indicates how one fake step leads to another The 
Hindu Mahasabha, never noted for much good sense, 
continues to think and act m a manner which can only surprise 
mteUigent people But even lack of mielligence can give trouble 
and can exploit people’s passions The Hindu Mahasabha knot 
going to conquer Pakistan and the Hindustan Hamara Party 
will never get an inch of Indian territory But between the two. 
they will raise passions and bitterness and that a the danger of 
the situation 

23 We have recently appointed Dr Mohan Smha Mehta’* as 
our High ComiTussioner in Pakistan Dr Mehta has been 
functioning as our Ambassador at The Hague We have chosen 
him for Pakutan because we attach great importance to our 
High Commission there and Dr Mehta has proved himself to 
be a man of great tact, ability and undemanding 

24 In Nepal, the general situation has not been very good 
and there has been plenty of bttle trouble m vanous parts of the 
country In Birgnnj there was some noting and looting of 
Indian shops ” We have made it clear to the Nepal 

15 Fonnnl at Kanchi on S May 1951 

16 On 24 May 1951 Forb {a ace Vol I p 416 

17 OntSMayWSt 
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Government that this kind of thing must stop Atourrequest, a 
Commission of Enquiry is being nominated and one of our 
officen will be a member of this Commission It is possible that 
I might visit Kathmandu in the course of this month, after 
Parliament is over 

25 An announcement has recently been made of an 
agreement between China and Tibet ** This agreement is more 
or less what one might have expected in the circumstances 
Tibet retains her internal autonomy m a large measure, but 
China’s ultimate control wiU be very obvious We do not quite 
know yet what the position of our Agent of tjur Missions there 
will be It IS possible that they might continue, though they can 
hardly do so as they did m the past 

26 A new popular Ministry has been formed in Pepsu ** This 
Ministry will have to face very grave problems, one of the 
gravest being the organized hostility of the Akalis Master Tara 
Singh, after a relatively quiet period, is again coming out as a 
preacher of trouble and conflict 

27 In Punjab, the situation has detenorated m many ways 
and u at present in a cunous tangle*” It is unfortunate that 
such an important and vital province of India should waste its 
energy in internal political conflict 

28 In Assam, the question of the Nagas has assumed 
prominence again and some leaders of the Nagas have been 

18 The 17 point »girenicnt signed on 2S Miy 19S1, assured ihe Tibetans 
' of the nght of exercuing regional auiononty, confirmed the existing pohucal 

lysiem the status functions and pov>en of the ISih Dalai Lama and ihe 9th 
pancham Lama and the ranks of the officen promised freedom of religious 
beliefs and proirciion to the monasteries and safeguarded iheir income, and 
said there would be no computsoiy introduction of reforms m the fields of 
language education agncuhurr bveslock industry and commerce 

19 A Congress Government wnh Col Raghbir Singh as Chief Mmuier was 
formed on 23 May 1951 

20 Seeantr p 393 
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demanding mdewndence They are trying to hold a plebiscite 
for this purpose^’ It is obvious that the Nagas or any other 
tribes on our borders cann«M have independence But we arc 
very anxious to give them a large measure of autonomy and to 
help them m every way, while respecting their traditions and 
ways of Lfe 1 am personalty an admirer of the Nagas and I bke 
many of their fine qualities We have sanctioned recently a 
special grant of Rs 10 lakhs for beneficial purposes in 
Nagaland In addition, Rs 30 lakhs have been sanctioned to 
meet Naga claims for war damages 

29 Weather permitting, I intend going to Kashmir for two 
days, June 3rd and 4th The Kashmir National Conference is 
meeting there and this will enable me to meet many of their 
prominent workers and will also give me a brief respite from 
Delhi 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


aenuoS^ m independent 'NilTi Slate 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

I vnute to you a few days ago suggesting that the food portfolio 
m your Slate might be taken oter by you * 1 am afraid I did not 
make myself quite clear I did nm wish to upset any 
anangement * that was working satisfactonly What 1 was 
anxious to point out was that the food problem must be given 
the highest priority, and, as a measure of this, I suggested that 
the Chief Minuten should take charge of it Of course, where 
present anangemenls are satisfactory and food is being given 
this priority, then no change need be made Even so 1 would 
suggest that the Chief Minister might keep in personal touch 
with the food portfolio 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


•A tpraal !«»« in addition to the Fonni^iljr Leiten 

1 Seeimle. uem48 

2 Reacting lo Nehru'* BG Kher Chief Ministerof Bombay 

laid on 4 June that he wa* already ■'oeerburdened’' with work and wa* not 
keen to take over the food poitfc4io because "food is complicated tubject and 
requires *peci4l knowledge ■■ 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

We are coiuidenng a proposal to appoint a Commission for the 
press in India ' "niis Commission will, I hope, survey the many 
problems connected with the prc» There is one aspect of this 
matter m which your Cos eminent can help I should hie you to 
base a note prepared about the growth of highly offensive, 
slanderous and sometimes indecent wriimgs m the press If 
possible cuttings or extracts might be given 


Yours sincerely* 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


•A lc«« m addition lo the Fomnghlly L«lien 

t Ttw PrcM Commiaion was appoinl«l on tS ScpiemlxT J952 1° 
the working of ihe press m Indu-the present and the 
development ns freedont ynd control and all other aspects of lU 
management including monopolies advenisements and the ««>rkinK 
condilKini of ns personnel 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

The Parliamentary session ended at last on the 9th June As the 
session proceeded, work became heavier and the strain greater 
There was the desire to end it as soon as possible, and yet there 
was very important work to be done which could not possibly be 
postponed So, the leisurelmess of the earlier days of the session 
gave place to intensive activity and Parliament sat in the 
morning as well as m the afternoon, till late in the evening on 
many occasions The People Representation Bill had to be 
passed and so also the Delimitation of Constituencies, if the 
general elections were to be held at the end of this year Both 
these measures might have taken a much longer time but for 
the extreme pressure on all members to finish within the 
allotted date The Constitution Amendment Bill gave rise to 
heated and sometimes passionate debate and, 1 fear, tempers 
were frayed and hard words said I am sorry to confess that 1 
fell from grace on one occasion during this debate and used 
needlessly strong language But the strain of two weeks of that 
debate and listening to constant accusations and denunciations 
was loo much for my patience 

2 It was, I think, right that Memben of Parliament and the 
preSs should be vigilant on an occasion when any of the liberties 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution were supposed to be in 
some danger Nevertheless, I was surpnsed at the nature and 
vehemence of the attacks made which appeared to be based not 
so much on the wording of the Bill but rather on some fancied 

1 On 2 Junr Nehru J Uic of ihe word lies wm objeclnl lo ai 
unparliamenlarr Nehru then tubHiiuted the word '"unlruih! " 



extension of it The Bill was pnmanly intended to remove 
barriers to our legislation for the abolition of the zamindan 
system Both from the political and the social points of view, it 
had become a matter of urgency and high importance that 
speedy effect should be given to our major policies of land 
reform It was an old pledge, oft repeated, it vvas also 
something that had become essential m the context of events 
The amendment to Article 19 was, of course, an enabling one 
and phrased m somewhat wide language But this was 
restricted by the word “reasonable’ and thus made justiciable 
Certain rather far fetched interpretations of the Constitution 
by the law courts had placed grave difficulties in our way and it 
became necessary, therefore to make the position clear In 
doing so, there was no intention on our part to curb the 
freedom of the press in so far as the expression of any opinion or 
any opposition was concerned But, it was true that there had 
been an increasing tendency in the irresponsible sections of the 
press to indulge m extreme vulgarity and defamatory wntmg 
Politically, this might have little significance but fiom the point 
of any cultural standards this was most distressing It is 
perfectly true that standards cannot be raised by repressive 
legislation and that other methods have to be used for this 
purpose But we live in a precarious and dangerous age and it 
seemed to us that the safety of the State might perhaps require 
that Parliament should have the power to deal with any serious 
situation that might anse 


S ^Ve had to have a written Constitution That was inevitable 
in the circumstances, and because we had a wntten 
Constitution, we had to have fundamental nghts incorporated 
in It Nevertheless a rigid Consiituiion may well come m the 
way of change m a transitional age A Constitution must be 
held in respiect. but if it ceases to represent or comes m the way 
of the spint of the age or the powerful urges of the people, then 
difficulties and confiias anse It is wise therefore to have not 
only stability and fixiiy of purpose, but also a certain flexibility 
and pliability in a ConsCtiuUon 
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4 It was not, and is not, our intention to curb the freedom of 
the press and we do not want State Governments to taVe 
advantage of the new amendment in applying some obsolete 
law Indeed, one of the first steps that we have to take now is to 
put an end to some of these obsolete laws, to which reference 
was frequently made in the course of the debate None of us 
wants, for instance, the old sedition law* to continue on the 
statute book Fhat has a bad history and evokes unpleasant 
memoncs Positively, we shall have to consider what laws to 
enact which, while ensunng full freedom of expression of the 
press, should help in keeping up standards and preventing the 
abuse of that freedom 

5 In regard to the zammdari legislation, we have to go ahead 
now as speedily as possible Even so. u is desirable to take every 
step alter full consideration and with as large a measure of «»• 
operation as possible We cannot, of course, permit any lack of 
co-operation by a section of the people to stop u» from going 
ahead m this respect But u will probably make fotepas'itfvie 
consider cnticums and, where they are valid, meet them, either 
by executive action or even, if necessary, by some amending 
legislation 

6 It may be taken for granted that the general elections will 
take place towards the end of the year The exact dates have 
not been fixed yet. but will presumably be between November 
15 and January 15* These elections arc going to be a colossal 
affair taxing our administrative capacity to the utmost They 
will tax also our forbearance and will be a test for all of us 
Probably it was the shadow of these coming election* ihai led to 
the heated debates in Parliament and m the press Many 
people seem to think that our recent legislation was somehow 
connected with these eleciioits That was a completely wrong 
inference and certainly n never occurred to me Indeed, there 


2 Sceonie P *05 

5 In r»ct, ihey wti« held from 25 October 1951 to 21 rrbrv»fy ‘952 
folWrd by rlecnon* I0 the Upper Houses m the Centre and «he States 
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could be no greater folly for a Government, such as v.e are. 
than to use the repressive apparatus of the State to benefit anyi 
party’ That itself would rouse antagonism and lose support for 
that party. What is far more dan^rous is the attempt that 
Some ill disposed persons might make to create deliberate 
trouble dunng the elections I have referred to this previously m 
my letters to jou Since then we have received further 
information that some such thing is intended and we have 
therefore to be prepared to meet any such anti social challenge 
Mostly It is expected from communal groups 

7 I have briefly referred, m some of my previous letters, to 
the confusion in Punjab I confess that this has given us much 
trouble and caused much ansiety, because it appeared to us a 
bad symptom The Punjab contains some of the finest human 
material in India and yet the tragedy of it was (hat this human 
matenal could not pull together Punjab is important to us in 
many ways, but its importance has become much greater 
because now h is one of our vital frontier provinces* %Ve could 
not afford to see this important area weakened by internal 
dissension Every effort was made to bring about some measure 
of peace and harmony but unhappily we failed Recently, the 
Central Parliamentary Board of ibe Congress called upon the 
Chief Minister. Dr Copichand Bhargava,* to resign and further 
directed that no Congress Ministry should be formed As I 
write this, no further development has taken place, but I have 
lulle doubt that the directive of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board will be carried out As a consequence of this it may 
become necessary to have what is called, Governor's rule in the 
province* It Is unfortunate that this should be so, but if 
circumstances compel us, we should not hesitate to do the nght 
thing 


t (188$ 1966) ConETPMman Item iKr Puniab Chief of Punjab 

1917 51 *tMl Mminrr I9>7 M 

5 Copichsnd Bhargjvi TfMjfnrt on 16June and on 20June Covrmorr 
rule was imposed m ihe Punjab 
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8 Certain recent statements made and the continuous 
shouting for war m Pakistan have brought the Kashmir issue 
into sudden and rather dangerous prominence again I visited 
Snnagar at the beginning of this month® and saw for myself not 
only the genera! progress made in many directions but also the 
enthusiasm of the people for the National Conference there 
which supports the present Government It was pleasant to see 
the Valley looking like its old normal self again with plenty of 
tounsts and trade flourishing The food situation there was 
definitely better than in most parts of India Rations were 
nearly double than what we have given till now in the rest of 
India The transport system was working efficiently Public 
works have been undertaken and were progressing There was a 
general air of progress 1 had occasion to speak at a public 
meeting there and I made u clear what the policy of the 
Government of India was m regard to the Kashmir issue ^ 
Subsequently, I reiterated this at a press conference m Delhi® 
My statements have not pleased the press* or the leaders of 
Pakistan and there have been violent outbursts there Open 
threats of war have been made Our policy remains what it was, 
that we will not undertake any military operations in Kashmir 
or elsewhere unless we are attacked As you perhaps know, we 
have reduced our army m the course of the last year by over 
52,000 penons That is a cotwiderable reduction earned out at 

6 On S and 4June 1951 

7 On 4 June Nehru reucrated India » poliqr »n Kajhmir and raid that the 
people of Kashmir had every nRhilo make H known how they felt whallhey 
wanted and how ihey proposed to work for it He rejected the idea of 
arbitration suggested by the Sectimy Council but expressed the 
Government s willingness to accept any fnendly mediation lor arriving at a 
"just and peaceful settlement India would not co operate in any way in the 
implementation of the resolution of the U N Security Council which it had 
not accepted 

8 On 11 June 1951 

9 On8June195I Aiu-n described Nehiu as the 'bngand who has robbed 
the Kashmins of their freedom and placed them under the heels of his troops 
Here is the plunderer 

10 On ISJune 1951 the Foreign Minster of Pakistan blamed India for 
deliberately blocking progress on peaceful hnes on the Kashmir issue 
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a time when the rest of the world is carrying out vast armament 
programmes and when Pakistan has stnven with all its strength 
to increase its military power Our reduction of the army to this 
extent was somewhat an act of faith But there are limitations 
bejond which responsible statesmen cannot go, howsoever they 
may wish to do so It was our desire to continue to reduce our 
army and thus to lessen the heavy burden of expenditure upon 
It But wc have been forced by circumstances to stay our hands 
somewhat for the present In spite of our desire for peace, we 
cannot afford to take senous risks and we have to be prepared 
for all contingencies 


9 Recently a conference was held m Delhi between India and 
Pakistan for the settlement of outstanding Hnancial questions *' 
No substantial results were achieved and all that happened 
ultimately was to postpone further consideration 

10 1 have recently spoken at some length at a press 
conference about the food situation in India” The Food 
Minister has also broadcast on thu subject ” The Food for 
India Bill has been passed by the U S Congress ” and will 
probably receive the President’s assent m a day or two ” The 
general pxKinon is certainly better than it has been and, as I 
have stated previously, wc can say vnth assurance that there will 


11 From SS to 29 May IK] 

12 On 11 June Nehru mkI that |r>dia had aucenrded m controlling the 

cruu The ihreac of real famine" had been avened and by 1952 ihe 
^emmeni would be able to "Mrengiben the people against any such 
danger in ihe future r r e. 

IS On 12 June 1951 

H The Bill wu passed on ft and 11 June by ihe US House of 
Representatives and the Senate tespeeinely The Senate directed the 
Covemrr^l to seek as much repayment in term* of strategic matenab as 
poMible for the loan of f 190 mdbon .acw.mied to India for purchase of 2 
million tons of American wheat 

15 Truman signing the BiU on 15 June stated that gram was 

ing lapped to the Indian poru at the rate of 250 000 tons a month and 
»PP«a to the U 5 voluntary agenciei to extend their luppoit 10 India by 
•uppWntmg ihe relief sanctumed by the Congress 
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be no famine, as was feared We have rushed vast quantities of 
foodgrams to Bihar and the Bihar Government has functioned 
with efficiency m dtstnbutmg them, in opening many 
thousands of fair price shops, in promottPg pubhc works so as 
to add to the purchasing power, and m distnbuting free food 
Madras was the second dangerous area and we propose to 
tackle It in the same Way Whilcdanger of some terrible disaster 
happening has passed, another danger still confronts us and 
that IS the growth of complacency TTie situation will continue 
to be difficult and will require our utmost vigilance and hard 
Work It IS not enough for us just to prevent large scale deaths 
by stan'ation We have to budd up these great areas in Bihar 
and Madras and elsewhere and give back strength to those who 
have been under nourished for a long time and hope to those 
who have been on the threshold of despair Food, now and 
always, is the pnmary problem Nothing else can be given 
higher pnonty and u is primarily by the way we deal with the 
food problem that we will be judged In this matter, more than 
ever, CO operation of all the States and the Centre is necessary 
The Food Minister has recently announced the restoration of 
the cut in the food ration '* We have done so after due thought 
and we shall try to make good any deficiency in any State It 
was a matter of great distress to us to cut down rations to below 
nounshment level This forced many people to go to the black 
market and this was not only an encouragement of black- 
marketing but a severe strain on their slender resources The 
Testoraiion of the cut, therefore, from every point of vievr, « to 
be welcomed 

11 The response made by the public to my appeal for free 
food for Bihar and Madras appears to be good from newspaper 
reports But we do not receive direct reports, as »e should, 
from each disinct It is important that District Magistrates, 
when reporting to their Covcmmenis, should inform the 
Centre at the same time Generally speaking, it might not be 
advantageous to send the actual foodgrams collected either to 


16 On 12 June 1951 
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a time when the rest of the world is carrying out vast armament 
programmes and when Pakistan has striven with all its strength 
to increase us military power Our reduction of the army to this 
extent was somewhat an act of faith But there are limitations 
be)ond which responsible statesmen cannot go, howsoever they 
may wish to do so It was our desire to continue to reduce our 
army and thus to lessen the heavy burden of expenditure upon 
it But we have been forced by circumstances to stay our hands 
somewhat for the present In spite of our desire for peace, we^ 
cannot afford to take senous risks and we have to be prepared 
for all contingencies 

9 Recently a conference was held in Delhi between India and 
Pakutan for the settlement of outstanding financial questions 
No substantial results were achieved and all that happened 
ultimately was to postpone further consideration 

10 I have recently spoken at some length at a press 
conference about the food situation m India’* The Food 
Minister has also broadcast on this subject** The Food for 
India Bill has been passed by the U S Congress ** and will 
probably receive the Presideni's assent in a day or two’* The 
general position is certainly better than u has been and, as 1 
have stated previously, we can say with assurance that there will 

11 From 25 lo 29 May 1951 

12 On 11 June Nehru said <hai India had lucceeded in controlling the 

crisis The threat of real famine*' had been avened and by 1952 the 
Government would be able to "Miengthen*' the people against any such 
danger m the future ' 

IS On 12 June 1951 

14 The Bill was passed on 6 and U June by the U S House of 
Kepresentativei and the Senate respectively The Senate directed the 
Government to seek as much repayment m terms of strategic materials as 
pcmible for the loan of f 190 imlhon iinctioned to India for purchase of 2 
million tons of Amencan wheat 

15 President Tniman.ngning the Bill on 15 June stated that gram was 
being shipped to the Indian ports at the rate of 250 000 tons a month and 
appealed to the U S veJuntary agencies to extend their support to India by 
supplementing the relief sinamned by the Congress 
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be no famine, as was feared We have rushed vast quantities of 
foodgrains to Bihar and the Bihar Government has functioned 
with efficiency m distributing them. in opening many 
thousands of fair pnce shops, in promoting public works so as 
to add to the purchasing power, and m distributing free food 
Madras was the second dangerous area and we propose to 
tackle It in the same way While danger of some temble disaster 
happening has passed, another danger still confronts us and 
that is the growth of complacency The situation will continue 
to be difficult and will require our utmost vigilance and hard 
work It IS not enough for us just to prevent large-scale deaths 
by starvation We hate to build up these great areas m Bihar 
and Madras and elsewhere and give back strength to those who 
have been under nounshed for a long time and hope to those 
who have been on the threshold of despair Food, now and 
always, is the primary problem Nothing else can be given 
higher pnonty and it is pnmanly by the way we deal with the 
food problem that we will be judged In this matter, more than 
CO operation of all the States and the Centre is necessary 
The Food Minister has recently announced the restoration of 
the cut in the food ration “ We have done so after due thought 
and we shall try to make good any deficiency in any State It 
was a matter of great distress to us to cut down rations to below 
nounshment level This forced many people to go to the black- 
market and this was not only an encouragement of black- 
marketing but a severe stram on their slender resources The 
restoration of the cut therefore, from every point of view, is to 
be welcomed 

11 The response made by the public to my appeal for free 
food for Bihar and Madras appears to be good from newspaper 
repons But we do not receive direct repons, as we should, 
from each distnct It is important that District Magistrates, 
when reporting to their Governments, should infonn the 
Centre at the same tim«* •&cTicrrfiiy speaVmg n might not he 
advantageous to send the actual foodgrains collected either to 
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Bihar or Madras Where this can be easily done, they may be 
sent But where distances are great, transport difficulties will 
anse and money will be wasted on freight It is better m such 
cases to send the cash v alue of the grain collected Out of this, 
other grains will be purchased on the spot and distributed 
freely m the name of the donors These cash contributions 
should be sent to the Prime Minister's Relief Fund 

12 I have recently appointed ” two Parliamentary 
Secretancs Shn Satish Chandra ** and Shn Shyam Nandan 
Mishra They will function under me and will work m an 
honorary capacity 1 think it is desirable, not only at the Centre 
but in the States, to have honorary Parliamentary Secretanes 
who can help in the work of Government and at the same time 
gam some training and insight 

13 Recentl^^ certain vanations have been announced in our 
cotton policy I confess to you that it was not without serious 
thought and misgiving that vc agreed to these vanations We 
agreed to them on the clearest assurance and understanding 
that they will not be allowed to affect textile pnces It has been 
our definite policy not to do anything which might, directly or 
indirectly raise pnces And yet, under stress of circumstances, 


17 On 11 June 1951 
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some Steps have been taken m the past which had that effect I 
think that we made a mistake then It is impossible to have any 
plan or any progress if pnces are rising VVe get into a vicious 
spiral out of which it « difHcult to emerge We shall soon have 
to consider the Planning Commission's report and 1 have no 
doubt that this will lay the greatest stress on a pnce policy 
which must be adhered to Otherwise their schemes might well 
fail 

14 Another recent announcement** has been an increase of 
^ 5/- in the dearness allowance to be paid to government 
servants drawing Rs 250/- or less pay per month There is no 
doubt that such an increase can be jusnned and is deserved, 
and yet it has unfortunate and far-reaching consequences We 

a great deal of earnest thought to this matter and 
ultimately decided that, in the balance, it was desirable 

15 There has been much talk recently of inner conflicts m 
the Congress and of defections from it ‘TTiat is, of course, a 
matter of interest and concern to all Congressmen But it must 
concern others also because of its larger consequences At a 
meeting of the Working Committee held a few da>s ago, it was 
decided to convene a meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee on the 13lh of July at Bangalore This will be 
preceded by a Working Committee meeting These meetings 
have not been convened just to consider the internal situation 
m the Congress, though that has some importance They have 
been convened for a much wider purpose so that full and 
earnest thought inight be pven to the state of the country and 
the problems that face ws It has been unfortunate that no such 
constructive thought has been given to the overall picture by 
the Congress organization We meet and pass odd resolutions 
and then go back to our homes And yet the course of India's 
recent history has placed a responsibility on the Congress which 
e-jzTrtweiiejiWkrd Therefore^ the Ban^Iore meetings have a 
vital significance not only for the future of the Congress but also 


SI On«Ju~sl951 
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of the country They might imolve a stock taking of the past 
and important policy decisions for the future As a 
Government, we cannot talk m an airy manner about future 
policies, such as opposition groups often do We have to be 
realistic without I hope ceasing to be idealistic 

IG There has been a very unfortunate development in Indian 
politics in recent months More and more public discussions 
relate to criticisms and denunciations, often personal Very 
seldom is any constructive proposal put forward If this 
development is not checked we shall all sink to the level of 
personal abuse and pohtical problems will not be properly 
debated, as they should be, in a democracy 1 hope that the 
coming session of the A 1 C C will raise our level higher m this 
respect and deal with our major problems m an objective and 
dispassionate way 


17 I need not wnte to you about the situation in Korea In a 
military sense, the United Nations have won some vicfones** 
There is much talk of a ceasefire, but I fear there is little hope 
for It at present and even the military victories do not help m 
this respect The conflicts have become deeper as time has gone 
on They began with Korea they included in their scope 
Formosa, which became even more important, in a'sense, than 
Korea, and now the question of a Japanese peace treaty is likely 
to make yet another issue a vital one m the Far East 


18 1 am going to Nepal tomorrow on a three-day vuit,^® my 

first to this mountain country, which is our close neighbour 
From Nepal I hope to pay a brief visit to Bihar, more especially 
to some of the scarcity areas there** 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


on^lR^r the offcnsiw launched by China and North Korea 

IS From 16 10 18 June 195) 

« On 19 June 1951 
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New Delhi 
25 June. 1951 

My dear Chief Minister. 

My next fortnightly letter to you is likely to be held up as I am 
going away to Kashmir early tomorrow morning I shall be m 
the high mountains, away from Snnagar and cut off from 
normal communications for a number of days I return to Delhi 
on July 4th forenoon That very day I shall be seeing Mr Frank 
Graham, the U N representative, on the question of Kashmir 

On the 8th I propose to go to Mysore and Bangalore for the 
Working Committee and A I CC meetings I may address you 
between the 4th and the 8th But my letter then is likely to be 
hnef Hence my desire to wnie to you now 1 shall not deal in 
this letter with the many problems to which I usually refer m 
ttty fortnightly communications Important developments 
tnight take place m the Far Eastern war in Korea as a 
consequence of a Soviet statement made two daw ago But it is 
not clear yet what the result of all this will be Then, Mr 
Graham's visit bnngs the question of Kashmir to the very 
forefront and meanwhile Pakistan is adopting its usual tactics 
of bullying and threatening The situation vis-a-vis Pakistan is 
grave 


The meetings of the Working Committee and the A I C C 
in Bangalore have a special significance They are something 
more than merely party meetings because they are likely to 
influence the countrys policymregardtosomematters 


> On 25 June 1951 ihe Soviet Union propowd a conference between the 
bellijferenu in Korea inducuis a ceasefire and an armisnee providing for the 
muinal withdrawal of forte* from the SSth parallel 
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This morning’s newspapers contain reports of a resolution 
passed by the All India Newspaper Editors Conference in 
Bombay * Quite apart from the ments of the question, it seems 
to me that the whole approach has been vitiated by excitement, 
passion and a certain degree of hystena It would be better for 
us to await events and ivot to say or do anything which might 
complicate the situation any further It is clear to me that we 
cannot accept the main contention of the conference, that is, 
have another amendment or re amendment of the 
Constitution, according to their wishes* That is not even 
physically possible for us For my part, 1 think I am as anxious 
as anyone to preserve freedom of the pres* and of expression 
Any penon who reads the newspapers today or reports of some 
speeches will observe the tremendous latitude that is given to 
them To say that we are suppressing the press seems to me to 
say something which has no basis in fact As for the fear of 
future suppression, this can be guarded against when any such 
attempt is made We have no desire to make ihai attempt in so 
far as the political sphere is concerned 

I am sending you separately a copy of Shn Corwala's report 
to the Planning Commission* TTiis report is a thought 
provoking document One may not agree with some of his 
suggestions or opinions, but there is a good deal in it which 

Z The conrerence held on SS and 21 June 1951 called on newtpapen to 
niipend publicaiion on 12 July for one day at "a mark of protest aptinst the 
unvarranted and uncalled for rncntachment on freedom of expression 

S The confrrriKe wanted iheamecwitrteni (o Article 19(2) lobe repealed 
and freedom of erpteision restored wnbout the r^ualificitioni now imported 

4 A D Corwala i repon on public adimnutration was submitted on SO 
Apnl and published on 28 Julp 1951 The report stated that though the 
administratrve machinery had remained iouitd the increasing work load had 
been adversely affecting the prrfonrtanceorthe personnel >( suggested that 
(1) maintenance of high wandaida of mtegnty and efficiency be insisted 
upon (t)iheniachinetyberrorganitedforetuunngspeed effectiveness and 
accountability (5) sottse basic ttiuciural Chang'S be introduced to improve 
the quality of servKes and (4) arrangments made for imparting training to 
officiab and recruitment through Public Service Commissions to reduce 
nepoiun and paiconage 




A pnine minister, it is said, u the nauoni 
prime penuader Jawahailal Nehru, as 
the fint Pnme^li'iister. was convinced 
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requires careful consideration He refers, m particular, to -the 
innumerable charges brought against individual Ministers or 
officers or departments of Government in newspapers There is 
constant talk of "scandals" in Government A very great deal of 
this IS completely without foundation Some of it has some basis 
in fact A habit has grown in Government departments that 
these charges can be ignored because they are generally 
frivolous or because they are made m irresponsible sheets This 
attitude is neither correct nor wise The allegations are widely 
read and often believed, because of lack of refutation 
Therefore whenever any such charge is made there should be 
an immediate enquiry m the department concerned, and a 
clear statement of facts issued Where there is an error, it 
should be acknowledged and set right 

It IS also necessary that where defamatory statements are 
made against Ministers or officers of Government, legal action 
should be taken It is not proper to ignore such allegations It is 
true that any action fur defamation is a difficult a^air and 
often drags on for some time This inconvenience has to be 
faced 

I would, therefore particularly draw your attention to these 
matters and to request that suitable action should be taken 
whenever any occasion arises, both in regard to enquiries and 
public statements and actions for defamation 

We are passing through hard and difficult times both in the 
world at large and m our own country We cannot do much in 
the world, except to wait on events In India we have obviously 
a particular responsibility The situation here, m some wa)-s. 
has deteriorated We must come to grips with it by frank and 
straightforward dealings with the public 
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My dear Chief Minister,* 

Some months ago 1 made a public appeal over the radio for 
food gifts for Bihar and Madras' Immediately there was a wide 
response I receded letters and telegrams and the newspapen 
contained items of news about the people offenng foodgrams 
and collecting them for this purpose 1 was penonally told of 
collections m several parts of the Uttar Pradesh. Bombay, etc 
In fact. I was very pleased with this response 

Later, it seemed to us that this transport of gift foodgrams 
would be rather wasteful, as we were m fact sending the 
maximum quantity by railway to Bihar We issued specific 
instructions that alt such gift foodgrams should be sent to the 
Dutnet Magistrate concerned and reports should reach us 
frequently through the provincial Covemmeni In order to 
avoid delay we further suggested that copies of these reports 
should be sent by Oistnci Magistrates direct to our Food 
Ministry 

Later we suggested that foodgrams should not normally be 
sent to Bihar direct If the distance was short this might be 
done But generally, it was better for the provincial 
Governments to retain those foodgrams and send us the pnee of 
them This money was to be sent direct to me for the special 
fund I had opened Foodgrams would be purchased by us from 
this fund and distnbuied free on behalf of the donors 

Some months have elapsed and hardly any reports have come 
to us from the State Covemments, nor does any money come 

•A iperul Iflier in sddiiiun to ihr Fonnighily Lettcn 
I On I MsT 19SI 
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The KashiriJr Government is the only Government that has 
functioned in this behalf and sent us a considerable sum of 
money for free food for Bihar All this is a great mystery to me 
What IS happening to all the foodgrains collected and why do 
we not get reports or money? Where are all these collections 
going to and why all this delay? I would like you to let me know 
immediately because this matter is worrying me greatly 

1 am troubled for two reasons Firstly, that after all this 
business of appealing and response nothing further is being 
done It seems that our energy somehow fades away after that 
first effort Also that our work is so dilatory that it seldom 
produces much result 

Secondly, the fact remains that the need for food relief in 
Bihar and Madras is tragically important 1 do not know how 
far this IS realized But I have seen the little children in Bihar, 
all shrunk up by continued under-nounshment, their growth 
stunted That picture is before me I promised them relief and 
I hoped that relief would flow from all over India I have waited 
and waited with very little result, and yet there is no doubt of 
the public response What then has happened and where is the 
bottleneck, physical or psychological? Can we not function in 
an emergency with some speed and efficiency? These questions 
a<sail me, and I am, therefore, wntingtoyou on this subject, so 
that you might throw some light on this mystery which baffles 
me 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
7 July, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 sent you a brief letter on the eve of my going away to Kashmir 
for a week’s rest * 1 returned on the 4th July and early tomorrow 
morning I am proceeding to Bangalore for the Congress 
Working Committee and the A 1 C C sessions I am 
submitting a report to the A I C C* This will be sent to you 
separately 

2 On my return here, 1 met Dr Frank Graham, the U N 
representative for the Kashmir mue We have had long and 
informal talks’ with him and some of his colleagues* It was 
clear, of course, that we cannot implement the last resolution of 
the Security Council* As a matter of fact, our talks have not 
referred to that resolution and what Dr Graham wanted to 
know was the general background of this dispute He is a 
sincere and earnest man anxious to do what he can to further a 
settlement We have to treat him and his colleagues with all 
courtesy and explain how this problem has developed from us 


1 Frcnn ZSJune to 4 July tS5l 

2 On 15 July 1951 Nchni nibmuied a report leviewmfj ihe economic 
conditions India i forrifpt pobcy since independence, and the objeciivet of 
the Concerns and the Covemmmi The repent abo touched upon subjects like 
the concept of a secular State ihe adminiHrative services and increase of 
population For full teat see A M Zaidi et al (ed) T/ir Eneydopedia of 
tht IndumAaltoruilConKTeislolvmt ti i»7 (New Delhi 1981) pp 
H6 169 

5 On 1 and 5 July 1931 

4 Graham was accompanied byhismiliiacy advner. General Jacob Deveis 
and his pnncipal secretary PJ Schmidt 

5 See ante p Jge 
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earliest sta^ and the complicated issues involved m it I have 
pointed out to him that, in my opinion, the way the Secumy 
Council has handled this matter, especially lately, has been 
most unfortunate The Security Council is largely guided, in 
this matter, by the USA and the U K It might be said that 
even the USA Government is considerably influenced by the 
U K Government, which was supposed to be expert in such 
problems, because of long association with India A heavy 
responsibility rests on the U K Government for the advice they 
tendered It seems to me that the U K , right from the 
beginning, started off on the wrong foot and with certain 
assumptions which were not correct Many of our difficulties 
are due to this fact It is quite possible that we would have been 
much nearer a solution if the U K and the USA 
Governments had not taken up an attitude which in our 
opinion, IS not in consonance with faas. law or justice and does 
not lake into consideration the consequences of their own 
proposals They have, in fact, encouraged the Pakistan 
Government to continue to maintain an attitude which cannot 
possibly lead to a settlement In spite of the most blatant and 
amazing war propaganda in Pakistan,* not a vord has been 
publicly said about it by either of these Governments or the 
Security Council But we are chided for supporting the 
Constituent Assembly in Kashmir I confess it passes my 
comprehension how any impartial authority can act in this way 
If, then we come to the conclusion that the U K and the 
USA Governments are not impartial in this matter, we 
cannot be blamed This is not so much a question of bonafides 
but of wrong premises, wrong procedure and wrong steps taken 
repeatedly While undoubtedly both the U K and the USA 
are anxious for peace and a settlement m Kashmir, they have 
hindered the coming of a settlement by their own policies 


6 For example the 'Arad Kashmir leader, Sardar Mohammed Ibrahim 
Khan laid at Toonch on SO June thai *niie people oF Atad Kashmir would be 
compelled to tevume jrhad if India coniinued her present uncompromising 
attitude ~ Khan Abdul Qav)um Khan abo stated the same day at Nathianj^ali 
that (he people of Palusian would have lo Hrid “other effeciise means' to 
vindicate the neht of (he people of Kashmir lo decide their fate if Graham 
failed to bnn^ about a change m (hr annude of the Indian Pnme Minister 
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3 Latterly, as you know, there have been a succession of 
raids across the ceasefire line There is no doubt that this is an 
organized effort to create trouble along that line and generally 
promote disorder According to our information it is also 
proposed by Pakistan to encourage sabotage within Kashmir 
All this IS aimed at preventing the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly Phat Assembly will of course, be ejected as 
arranged, m September next Whether there are any other 
plans of large-scale conflict. M is difficult to say But m view of 
the constant war propaganda, il is impossible for us to ignore 
the possibility of such a conflict We arc, therefore taking all 
necessary steps in defence As you know, we have made it clear 
that there can be no limned war in Kashmir now If there is an 
attack in Kashmir, then quite inevitably this will mean an 
extension of that conflict between India and Pakistan This is a 
senous matter We have to avoid this from happening as far as 
we can and at the same time be prepared for any contingency 

4 We have drawn the attention of the Security Council to 
these raids across the ceasefire line and to the general war 
propaganda tn Pakistan* We have also asked the U N 
Secretatvat to withdraw one of the L5 N obsersers m Kashmir 
who has been behaving in a manner which is highly improper 

5 Dr Graham and his party are going to Srinagar tomorrow 
morning for about a week s stay After that they will proceed to 

7 For evxinpir on 23 June 1931 PaViwant iMruders crossed (he Indian 
border iilled cwo soldien and removed their bodies ihese were laler 
recovered wiih (he help of the U N observers Three days Uier on (he 
Tiihwal PaVistan border a Patiisrani imliiaiy picket opened fiie on Kashmir 
hnme jpiatds 

8 lnaleiter(oihePresiden(ofiheSerur«yCountnon26June Indiadrew 
panmilar aiientnei (o three border inctdenis in which the Indian troops had 
suffered casualiirs She ahn referred to the "fanatic war monRcrs 
prop»R»t«U- Wbirh lusiified tW suspirinn that u was pan of a planned 
pmetamme calcul«ed to lead if arKhetked to the outbreak of hostilities 
^ween the two coumriet India ajtam drevr the attention of the Secumy 
Counril on 50 June to four more nolaiioin of the ceasefire line by |hf 
Paktvani troops 
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Karachi and probably return to Delhi about the 19th of this 
month 

6 The war scare in Pakistan, apart from other causes, has led 
to a sudden and considerable movement of migrants from 
Eastern Pakistan to West Bengal This is a reversal of the 
process that had thus far gone on and it has created a serious 
problem for us in Calcutta and West Bengal Conditions in 
Blast Bengal from all reports, have continued to be bad from 
the point of view of the minority community, who have a 
continuous sense of oppression Most middle-class Hindus have 
already left East Bengal The present migration concerns the 
agriculturists and such like people Our Ministet for 
Rehabilitation^ has hurried to Calcutta to deal with this new 
and embarrassing problem 

7 While the situation develop® m this way towards some kind 
of a crisis m the relations of India and Pakistan, and the food 
problem continues to demand urgent attention from us, the 
Railwaymen's Federation has deaded on a general strike m 
the second half of August Merits apart. I must confess that 1 
am deeply grieved at the lack of responsibility shown by the 
leaders of the Federation Government has given the most 
careful consideration to their demands during the past few 
months and there have been many conferences and consultations 
with the representatives of the Federation In spite of our grave 
financial difnculties, we have sanctioned an addition of Rs 5 
per month as dearness allowance to all government employees 


9 Ajit Prasad J*>n (1902 1977) Conftrmman from Saharanpur member 
UP Assembly 1937 39 and 1916 47 member QinsiKumt Assembly 
19-17 50 and Provisional Parliamenr 1950 52 Union 5tinisier for Relief and 
Rehabilitation 195054 and for Food and A^culturr 1954 59 Govemorof 
Kerala 1965 67 

10 On 6 ^uly (he General Cnuneil of the Fcdrxatjon derjded on a 
counirvwide railway Mnke from 27 Aujeum 1951. bur was willinjjtohave fresh 
nejtotiaiions 
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drawing Rs 250 per month or less" This means a direct 
additional charge on centra! revenues of Rs 9 crores 
Indirectly, a far larger sum is imolved This again affects all 
State Governments who are put in an embarrassing position 
because of the Centre's decision Many State Governments have 
protested and objected and. quite nghtly pointed out that 
such deasions involving their own finances should not be 
taken by the Central Govemmeni without consultation with 
them 


8 In spite of all our efforts, a general strike has been resolved 
upon What the effect on the food situation will be can well be 
imagined It is true that the Railwaymen's Federation has said 
that they will continue to carry the foodgrains But it is highly 
unlikely that this can be done once a strike takes place Past 
experience shows us that the strike will lead to violence and 
possibly to acts of sabotage The outlook, therefore is dim 
Government cannot give up ail its functions, because of this 
threat of stnke It is Government’s duty to try its utmost, by 
negotiation and conciliation, to find a way out. That duty the 
Government will endeavour to perform, but Government has 
also to carry on the business of the State and in particular to 
feed those who would otherwise starve We have, therefore to 
do our utmost to carry on with the transport of foodgrains and 
other vital commodities The alternative is to surrender to the 
demand of the Railwaymen at the cost, of course, of the 
community No Government can function in this way It is 
therefore with the greatest regret that we have come to the 
decision that we must meet this challenge A stnke of this 
nature, concerning essential services hits the community hard 
In any event, it will cause great suffering and perhaps the 
Railwaymen themselves will be ultimately among the worst 
sufferers What is even worse is rhai it will create an 
atmosphere of hatred and violence which will leave a bad trail 
behind 


railway cmploytr* eacrpi (b«r m-mirt]; jtrain »hop confession* 
:nve ihe inerrase wiih effen from 1 Junf I 9 il 


U All 
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9 We have to deal with the situation finnly But, at the same 
time, we must not allow ourselves to do anything which adds to 
the bitterness of conflict We cannot fight a part of our own 
people and, in any event, we have to make friends with them 
and CO operate with them later But where a challenge of this 
kind IS made, there is no help for it but to meet it with strength 

10 There continues to be some improvement in both the food 
and cloth situation But, I wish to repeat, that this can only be 
kept up by constant effort That B why 1 became deeply 
distressed by the prospect' of a railway strike The other danger 
IS complacency There is no room for it 

11 1 wrote to you a little while ago expressing my great 
surprise at the mystery surrounding the gifts of free food, 
intimation of which I had received previously We had 
suggested that instead of the^actual foodgrains, the equivalent 
m money should be sent to fne and this would be utilized for 
free distnbutton of food m the badly affected areas To my 
great surprise, very little has materialized and I just do not 
know what has happened to these gifts and collections It does 
not apply to all States but it does apply to a number of States 
where there is no doubt that foodgrains collections were made 
Kashmir is the only state which has thus far helped m this 
process I should like you especially to look into this matter, 
because help is urgently needed We would like that help to 
come not only from India but from our countrymen abroad 
We do not want to make a fuss about it or to dramatize famine 
conditions and the like But we do wish people to realize that 
help IS greatly needed 

12 In foreign affairs two events have occupied the headlines 
in newspapen The fint is the proposal for a ceasefire in Korea 
and the second is the dispute m Iran about oil in which the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is involved Naturally, ive have 
welcomed the proposab for a ceasefire'* and we earnestly hope 

12 On 25 June Indi* rxpieued ihe hope “ih»« aotnethinj; tulmantial 
would come out of ihe pment move “ 
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that they will succeed Nevenheless I do not myself see any 
considerable chance of our towards a settlement there 
The difference in approach, outlook and objectives of the 
opposing panics continues to be very great ” Still a ceasefire by 
Itself IS an achievement to be welcomed 

13 The Iranian oil dispute is also very far from any kind of a 
settlement The Iranian Government has taken up a very strong 
and unbending attitude and perhaps it may be cnticized to 
some extent On the other hand we must always remember 
that such disputes have long roots in the past The Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co does not appear to have shown much wisdom 
in the past If they had approached the matter 
sympathetically a year ago or more, probably no ensis would 
have ansen now So far as we ate concerned, we have kept out 
of this dispute But I have ventured to suggest to the Iranian 
Covemment.'* as well as to the British Covemmeni, that it is in 
the interests of all concerned as well as of world peace to have a 
peaceful settlement 


IS There were dilterenee* between the two tides on scteptmie the 58th 
parallel as the eeavrire line Peoples China was also averse lo any 
miemational supervision of the amiisiice and preferred the ducussion on (he 
future of Korea being made a part of (he general scrilement of ihe East Asian 

H The Iranian Prime Mmisier annouiKed on 1 July 19S1 that only after 
the Bniish reeogniiion without reservation of the nationaliiation of (he oil 
industry by Iran would his Cosemtneni be prepared to discuss payment of 
compensation to the shareholders He added that hu Covemment would 
allow the majority of direnon of the company to stay on as foreign technicians 
only Iran also refused lo accept the decision of the International Court of 
Justice on (lie Bmuh afipeal for grant of mirmn proteetion lo the Company t 

15 On J6 IVeember 1950 the lianun Government stated (hat the 
agreement with the A IOC would be renegotiated to obtain higher 
royalties The Briiish Covemmeni declared on 21 February 1951 that the 
Supplementary Oil Agiremeni of IW9 was -fair and reasonable" and as per 
the agreement the Anglo- Iranian Oil Campany had been allowed concessions 
till I99S and therefore any demand for change wu illegal 

16 This was conveyed lo the O ovtrstpiie t u of Iran on 28 Jane 1951 
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14 Our Education Minister, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, is 
at present tounng m Western Asu He has been in Turkey and 
his visit has undoubtedly done much good He will sign m 
Ankara a cultural treaty between India and Turkey TTiough 
we are missing him here m India, his tour has been of great 
benefit to India's relations with other countnes m Western 
Asia Previous to this tour, he was in London and Pans and led 
our delegation to the Unesco 

15 Our new Ambassador in Indonesia is Syed Ah Zaheer,'* 
who was previously our Ambassador in Iran The appointment 
of one of our senior and experienced diplomats to Indonesia 
indicates the importance we attach to that country To begin 
with, our foreign missions developed more in western countnes 
than in eastern This development was rather spasmodic and 
largely the result of other countries approaching us Gradually 
the centre of gravity of our foreign relations 1 $ shifting to Asia 
Some of the big Powers, such as the U K , the U S A , the 
USSR, China and France have naturally an importance of 
their own But for us, our neighbour countries, such as Nepal, 
Burma, Indonesia Ceylon and Afghanistan have a peculiar 
importance Pakistan naturally i$ of great importance for us. 
but unfortunately that is the one country with which our 
relations are not good 

16 Assam has again been afflicted by floods Partly these are 
the results of the chan^ m the terrain brought about by last 
year's earthquake During this period our engineers were hard 
at work to prevent some other catastrophe To some extent. 

17 Thr irraiy iigncd on S9 Junr 1951 protided for ihr rxchan/t? of 
cultural iiiiuuin^ uni'cmiy ic-arhm icirntnii ami simtrnti who wishnt lo 
tfcrtvc teholanhips It also prosnlnl for onpattinit (raminK to Covcnttnrnt 
pcrvonnrl in Kirnufic, irchnsra] and induMrial insiituiiom 

19(1896 1985) Piomincttt Shia Muslim leadrr of Uttar Pradnh 
President All India Shia Potnical Conference 1941 and 1945 Mensher 
Interim Govemmeni 1946 Ambassadortolran 1917 51 lolraq 1949 61 to 
Indonesia June Aujtust 1951 Miflmrr m U P Covemmeitt 1951 60 and 
1962 67 
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they made preparations for this, but they could not succeed 
wholly 

17 During my brief stay m Kashmir I spent several days in 
trekking on high altitudes from 12,000 to 14,000 feet £ven a 
few days of living at these altitude and having strenuous 
exercise, has done me a great deal of good and I feel much the 
better for it I am glad of this because we have heavy work and 
heavier responsibilities ahead 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharla! Nehru 
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New I^lhi 
22 July, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister. 

This IS a belated letter As you know, I was away in Bangalore 
for the meetings of the Congress Working Committee and the 
All India Congress Committee Much has happened during the 
last two weeks At Bangalore, after prolonged discussion, the 
Congress election manifesto was adopted ' This is an important 
document not only for Congressmen, who are intimately 
interested in it. but for all others It is important what the 
leading organization in India, which largely controls the central 
and provincial governments, should say on the subject of our 
future policies and programmes 

2 Thu election manifesto is not a vague string of hopes and 
aspirations but, as far as possible, a realistic approach to the 
problem of what we want to do and what wc can do in the next 
few yean While the policies are fairly clearly defined and eycn 
the specific programmes are indicated, details in regard to the 
programmes are lacking It was difficult to fill in details at this 
stage It may be possible later to add to this manifesto 

3 This manifesto should serve the purpose of helping people 
to think on constructive and realistic lines It may be that some 
people think that it does not go far enough and others that it 


1 The *Imion insmfesio, adopted on 14 July 1951. nreued the need for 
following Mahatma Candhr* leachmitttotone up the moral and ethical basu 
of the national life dwelt on ihe tssoeanf labour, iranipon public health 
education foreifcn polKy and Kashmir advocated a mixed economy and 
made a plea tor naiKmal unity 
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goes too far in certain directions* This kind of reaction is not 
only natural, but. if I may say so, desirable These varied 
approaches help in educating the people and makin? them 
think of the pros and cons of the programmes put forward 
That IS the essence of democracy 

4 The real difficulty we have to face often enough is that the 
personal element and personal criticism overshadows an 
objective consideration of policies and programmes If,, 
however, the penonal element is left out and even the pany 
element is for the moment forgotten, the actual proposals can 
be considered on their ments I think that if this was done, a 
very large measure of agreement would be amved at m the 
country and among the various groups and parlies There 
could be full co-operation to the extent of that agreement, 
leaving the other parts of the programme to be argued about or 
opposed ' 

5 Alt this signifies of course, that we are ihmking more of 
the country's progress than of party advantage in elections 
Unfortunately, the general elections are neanng and this fact 
alone rather queers the pitch preventing an objective 
consideration of any problem AH kinds of odd groups grow up 
in the hope of winning some scao at election time Many of 
these groups have really no programmes or policies except 
some sentimental slogans which may to some extent, attract 
the people \Vith such groups there is not much room for 
argument, because they are not used to thinking in terms of 
economic or like policies But with other more senous 
minded groups, there should be a good deal of room for 
common thinking and common aaion, provided only that we 


I In ihe debit? on 14 July I»l while some GtmKressmen felt ihit the 
Con^mi Would find s dirHcuti lo fiKhi rhe ContmuniM ideotORT for lack of 
•deoloRKal content in the manifewo ahwnce in it of provisioni for soaal 
^»*Ke ceflinp on land holdinp and redstnbutnn and a halfheatted 
aiiaudetowardseontroli othmoppoaedineniionoflbenjrhts pnvilejtei and 
dune* of the imnoniiei ai they were already stated in the Comtitution 
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can get over the great bamer created by personal or party 
antagonisms 

6 The Planning Commission's preliminary report came out 
just before the meeting of the A I C C* There was no time to 
consider it or even to read it This consideration therefore will 
have to take place later But some of the mam principles 
underlying that report were naturally considered indepen- 
dently by the A 1 C.C and, on the whole, the Congress 
eletiion manifesto adopted the same line 

^ The Planning Commission’s report, I might add, is not a 
party document, but the appraisal and recommendations of a 
competent body of men who have given careful thought to this 
niaiter for over a year and consulted not only all the State 
Governments, but many rqiresentatives of vanous groups and 
parties Their approach therefore has been stnctly non-party 
and has been conditioned by their desire to get the largest 
measure of agreement for the plan they might propose 'The 
plan IS necessarily limited by our resources and therefore a 
careful analysis of our actual and potential resources during the 
next five years has been made No such analysis can be precise, 
and any odd development might affect those resources 
Nevertheless, planning can only be undertaken on the basis of 
Such estimates which may be reconsidered and vaned from 
lime to time The Planning Commission is firmly of opinion 
lhat any really big effort towards the achievement of the 
objectives they have set down, must involve widespread public 
co-operation The plan should be in effect a national plan and 

S The draft outline of the firai Kve Year Plan iijtned on 7 Julyl95I 
Involvinx an outlay of nipee* I 49Screr«a Uiddownmorderof pnomie* (!) 
Ihe completion of programme! atieady under way ineludmg the rehabilitaiion 
of displaced persons (2) rauing ihc production of food and agncultuie largely 
through increased irrigation and (5) enlargement of employment 
opportunities and development of welfare temces It recommended close co- 
ordination between public and ptrraie »e«on under central direction and • 
policy to prevent a further nse in pneet until they were brought down by 
increased production 
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somffthing more than i mere pany plan, however big the party 
To put It differently, the pnnapal planks of the programme 
should have this large measure of agreement and a desire to 
work together for their implementation Some people or groups 
may wish to go further and they are at perfect liberty to work to 
that end 


8 The Planning Commission has drawn up what they call a 
preliminary outline of a Five Year Plan TTicy have mvited 
criticisms from Government and non official organuations 
After receiving these, they hope to finalire their programme 
The important question then arises as to its implementation 
We have had too many plans m the past which remained at the 
planning stage and no machinery has been evolved to 
irnplemem them Therefore, the most important aspect for us 
10 consider u (he implementation and the machinery for it The 
Commission have themselves dealt wiih this and Government 
will have to give it full thought It is clear that the Planning 
Commission is not something which ceases to be, after 
submitting the plan h has to continue as it is. or m some 
slightly difTercnt form 


9 The report of the Planning Commission has already been 
circulated to some extent It is being printed now and there will 
be a larger orculation later I would invite your Covcmmeni's 
careful consideration and scrutiny of this report Apart from 
ihe detailed programmes, wc have to be clear m regard to our 
major policies m the economic sphere There has been and n a 
good deal of confusion and all of us. of course, talk vaguely 
about certain desirable rroncunic objectives The time has 
come vvhen we must be clear as to what we can achieve and 
then try to achieve it 1 think that the Planning Commission has 
rendered a great service by discussing this essential and 
practical problem and thus drawing the attention of the 

country tnour actual and potential resources Thisvvill, Ihope, 

make everyone m the country think a little more realistically 
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10 Soon after my return from Bangalore, I was faced with 
some resignations of my colleagues in the Cabinet * As has been 
made clear, these resignations had nothing to do with the 
governmental policy, but flowed from other considerations I 
am glad to say that these resignations were withdrawn at my 
request * 1 confess that I feel more and more unhappy at the 
inclusion of the personal factor in our political discussions This 
IS perhaps a sign of immaturity, although we are certainly not 
immature in our general political outlook I earnestly hope that 
We shall gradually turn away from this dnft 

n Even before I left Bangalore. Mr Liaquat Ah Khan made 
public statements about Indian troop movements towards the 
Pakistan border * He complained not only to us,’ but also to the 
UN and some fnendly countries* abouuthis development 
You must have followed our exchange of messages * A sudden 
cnsis was precipitated by Mr Ciaquat AU Khan's statements 
and in Pakistan there has been a good deal of hysterical talk 


4 On 17 July 1951 Rafi Ahmed Kidw«i and Ajli Pras«d Jam announced 
iheir mirations from the Consress and the Cabinet 

9 On21 July, Kidwai and Jam wuhdrew their mirations andannounced 
their support for the Government, but not for the Con^^en 

6 Kor example, at ■ press conference on IS July 1951 Liaquat Ah Khan 
charged India of concenlratinj; ' ninety per cent of her armed forces on the 
borders of Pakistan both East and West " which conttiiuied ‘ a grave threat to 
thesecuniyofPakistan " 

7 On 15 July Liaquat All Khan m a leleftram to Nehru accused India of 
creaiinjj a p^ive threat to the security of Pahiatan and mtemaiional peace by 
concentrating her armed forces within an easy stniung distance of West 
Pakistan A similar compUmt was made to the United Nations the next day 

8 On 19 July the British Government revealedthat “the Pakistani Minmcr 
for foreijpi affairs had informed our actinn High Commissioner in Karachi 
verbally of certain movements of Indian forces which the Pakistani 
Government believed to have taken place 

9 Nehru m his reply to Liaquat Ah Khan on 17 July assured him that on 
no account would India attack Pakiilan but would resist any ajsmsion 
Liaquat AU Khan repeated on 19 July the eharjte of conceneraiion of Indian 
troops on the Pakistan border and demanded their withdrawal as a 
prerequisite for mainienance of fnendly relations wnh India 
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about w ar In other countries abo there has been fear that some 
such thinq might take place So far as we are concerned, Ihavc 
made it perfectly clear that on no account are we going to 
attack Pakistan, but that if any part of the territory of the 
Union of India IS attacked b) Pakistan forces weshallresist with 
all our strength 

12 You know that we ha^e been 'making earnest attempts to 
reduce our Army Last year we brought about an actual 
reduction of 52.000 personnel and it was our intention to make 
a further reduction of 100.000 this year In fact this was our 
decision and plans were drawn up accordingly This was a 
brave decision m view of the world situation and the mounting 
tension eierywhere We made this decision and we were very 
anxious to act up to it But dunng the past six months or so we 
were womed over'The intensive war preparations of Pakistan, 
both in the East and West and, more especially, at the 
hysterical outbuncs of the press there and of leading 
personalities There was frequent talk of jehod and war on the 
subject of Kashmir. At first we did not take this very seriously 
and could hardly believe that the Pakistan Government would 
tr/ to solve Indo-Pakman problems on the field of battle 
Nevertheless, the excitement and hystena seemed to grow m 
Pakistan The fact that Jammu and Kashmir state was settling 
down and obviously making progress under Sheikh Abdullah's 
Government, was a constant imtant to Pakutan When the 
announcement of elections for a Constituent Assembly there 
was made.’" this upset the Pakistan authonties completely 
They felt that this would strengthen the Kashmir Government 
very greatly and weaken Pakistan m regard to their Kashmir 
claim There was then a tremendous outcry and the U N 
Secunty Council was invoked ” We made it clear that we could 
not possibly tolerate any interference by any party in our 
internal arrangements in Kashmir or elsewhere. The elections 
to the Constituent Assembly would go on 

>0 Sr a procUmatKm on SO Apnl 1951 ihe Jammu and KaJh-n.r 
Corrmmmi ordered rWiiotu for the Cone .uetu Assembly 
1 1 5r« aiuc. t* 404 
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13 It came to our knowledge that, apart from the general 
preparations being made, there was a definite intention to 
create trouble m Kashmir or elsewhere about the time when Dr 
Graham might go back, and more especially when the 
Constituent Assembly elections were to be held War talk 
became mtenser 

14 We had to face this situation With all our intense desire 
to maintain peace, we could not take the nsk of being 
unprepared for a sudden attack We had made it clear long ago 
that a further attack on Kashmir by Pakistan would inevitably 
result in war between India and Pakistan and military 
operations could not then be limited to Kashmir Thu 
declaration has, I believe, prevented such an attack There 
have recently been some senous raids,** poss-bly preliminary to 
Urge scale operations m the future We have taken senous 
objection to these 

15 In these circumstances, we decided to strengthen our 
defences on the Indo* Pakistan border and certain imponant 
troop movements were ordered, so that that frontier should be 
completely prepared for any attack or emergency There was 
and IS no intention whatever of our attacking Pakistan in any 
shape or form Pakistan armies normally are concentrated not 
far from the Indian border Recently, these concentrations 
have been added to We are not prepared to withdraw our 
forces from the border unless it is clear to us that there is no 
danger of attack on India 1 am afraid I am totally unable to 
accept the verbal assurance of any leader in Pakistan to this 
effect when constant war propaganda is going on there The 
situation IS, of course, a senous one and we cannot relax our 
efforts or grow complacent At the same time, I rather doubt if 
there is much danger of war now This danger is less for two 
reasons (1) PaVistanknows very well that we arc fully prepared 


IJ OnSJuly P»lm*ni iroop*cross«llheCTa*fflre line in Mendhiriectof 

and on IS July, Indian troops on nonnal patrol duty near Ranbininfitipura 
Here fired upon by Pabotana from smtun the Indian side of the border 
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and IS not likely to incur the grave nsk of attack on us, and (2) 
the attention of the world has been drawn to this crisis and that 
Itself has a certain deterrent effect It is possible that the 
present acute crisis may tone down somewhat after some weeks 
But a good deal of tension will still continue because that is 
based, unfortunately, on certain deeper causes of conflict 
between India and Pakistan We can only hope that these basic 
causes will gradually fade away Ultimately, it is inevitable that 
India and Pakistan should come to a full understanding and co- 
operate together But this may take some time 

16 I have mentioned in a public statement ” that the 
presence of British officers and ex-officers m Pakistan has 
added to the prevailing tension I referred first of all, to the 
large number of British officers in the service of Pakistan Many 
of them are in the defence forces and some occupy important 
civil posts The Bnmh Covemmem » not directly responsible for 
them These officers have a very strong anti Indian bias partly 
because of past history, as many of them were previously in 
India ranged against us in our struggle for freedom TTieir 
services were dispensed with by India later and they left m no 
mood of goodwill for India Palustan absorbed many of them, 
including some who were notorious for their activities m India 
previously I had m mind also the repeated visits of General 
Gracey** and Field Marshal Auchinleck** to both Western and 
Eastern Pakistan What they have actually done in Pakistan. I 
cannot say But they have visited vanous military depots and 
centres and conferred with Pakistani officers The summer is 
not normally the season when foreign visitors travel about in 
India or Pakistan, unless they have some special work to do 
Whatever the mteniicms of these two gentlemen might be. 
there IS no doubt that their vuitshave had a bad effect m India 
General Cracey, it will be remembered, played an imponant 

IS On ISJuIy 1951 

tt Forb fn »«Vol I p »0 

15 Field Manhal Sir C]«udeAuctunlnk(1SS4 1991) Joined Indian Army 
I^S Commander in Qitef aa India 1911 and 1913 17 Supreme 
Commander m India and ralistari 1917 
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role m the Kashmir operations while he was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pakistan Army Early m 1948, he submitted a 
memorandum to the Pakistan Government, containing an 
appraisal of the military situation in Kashmir and advising his 
Government to send regular Pakistan forces into Kashmir As a 
matter of fact, Pakistan forces had previously emered Kashmir, 
but till then this was not considered official When we knew of 
General Gracey’s memorandum m the summer of 1948, we 
drew the attention of the U K Government to it ** In these 
Circumstances, it is not illegitimate for us to take exception to 
the activities of leading British officers or ex officers m 
Pakistan 

17 Though the situation vis-a-vis Pakistan is serious and 
requires constant vigilance and every necessary preparation on 
our part, there is absolutely no need for our people to get 
excited about it, as the Pakistan people have done The 
essential need is for us to pull together m the political and other 
fields and set aside such petty differences as separate us 

IS There is one aspect of the Indo-Pakistan situation to 
which I drew attention in my last letter to vou This is a reversal 
of the migration between East and West Bengal Until about 
five vseeks ago Hindu migrants were going back m some 
numbers to East Bengal Since then a much larger number are 
coming from East Bengal to West These people are chiefly 
agriculturists from the Khulna district. This class from this 
district had not been invoUcd in any previous migration This 
creaics a new problem and the West Bengal Government have 
had to face difficult situations The difficulty is not merely of 
looking after these migrants but is also due to the fact that the 
political groups arc taking advantage of this new development 
and making it a political issue 

19 The question of a general stnkc on the Railways is still 
undecided and 1 hope thai this strike wjJI not maienahre 

16 Nrhni wrote to Atilec on 20 December IWS See Lellfrt to Chief 
Mmuim Vc^ 1 p 251 
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Government had to issue an ordinance declaring any such or 
like strike on essentia! services illegal*^ It was no pleasure to 
Government to issue this ordinance But I do not think any 
Government vvould have hesitated to do so when faced with this 
position We want to do our utmost to come to terms with the 
representatives of the raflwaymen But if unfortunately we do 
not succeed then vs'e have to meet the challenge and danger of 
the stnke Not to do so would be a complete surrender and 
paralysis of Government At any time a genera! stnke on the 
Railways bnngs far reaching and harmful results At the 
present moment, with our food situation as it is, such a stnke 
might bring infinite misery and starvation to many Recently, 
the Pakistan development has taken place and we fate national 
danger In such circumstances. 1 cannot conceive how 
reasonable people can advise or participate m a railway strike 
Our Railway Minister has again made ii clear that he is willing 
to negotiate with the Railwaymens Federation on all points 
other than dearness allowance and those already decided I 
earnestly hope that the Railwaymen's Federation which is 
meeting now, will decide to give up completely this idea of a 
general stftkc 

20 The food position m India, though certainly better than it 
has been is still dirficult and we have to be constantly on our 
guard The difficulty is enhanced by the lack of purchasing 
power m many areas The only way to meet this position there is 
to provide work or doles Work is always preferable The 
monsoon has been erratic and not at all satisfactory in some 
parts of India Herein Delhi after an initial downpour early this 
month, there has been no ram ai all If the rams do not come m 
parts of northern India especially during the next week or so. 
ihe situation will be very bad 

21 Last night Govemrarni issued an ordinance ’* dealing 
with the controlling mtrrrsis in companies Many mstantes 

17 On U July I<I51 

I* On 21 July 1951 
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have recently come to light where changes of management have 
taken place suddenly and have been followed by dissipation of 
the resources of the company Managing agents’ allowances 
have been increased and high commissions have been paid 
The whole system of managing agents, etc , has to be reviewed 
in future and legislation will have to be brought forward before 
Parliament Normally we would have waited for that, but even 
the rumour of such a legislation leads to improper changes 
being effected previously Therefore, something had to be done 
immediately to avoid such transactions and changes The 
ordinance is in the nature of a freezing ordinance so as to 
prevent this happening 

22 1 am glad to say that an Indo Burmese Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship has been signed'* A cultural agreement 
between India and Turkey was ako signed recently m Ankara 
Fortunately, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was present then in 
Ankara and signed on behalf of the Government of India 

23 Maulana Azad returned to Delhi two days ago after hiS 
visits to England, France. Turkey and Iran These visits of his 
have helped peatly some of these foreign countries in 
understanding the situation in India In particular, he had a 
very warm welcome from the Governments and peoples of 
Turkey and Iran For a long time past. Pakistan has been 
carrying on virulent propaganda against India in these 
countnes The Maulana’s visit dispelled the many falsehoods 
that have been spread and has resulted in bnnging Turkey and 
Iran closer to India 


19 The treaty sijrned on 7 Joly 1951, wn intended to develop ties of 
"perpetual peace and friendship " Both cuuntrtes protntsed to respect the 
independence and riRhlt of each other 
?0 Seeonle p <i9 
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24 In Iran the oil dispute continues** and. for the present, 
there is no way out visible It is possible to cnticue the parties 
concerned It u, however, necessary to keep in mind the 
background That background has been one of long 
exploitation by foreign interests m Iran These interests have 
oftert interfered with internal politics, controlled governments 
by their money power and greatly added to corruption in high 
circles The people of Iran grew more and more frustrated and 
angry at the treatment they were receiving This is a long story 
and I remember reading a book nearly forty years ago called 
The Strangling of Persia This was by an American financial 
adviser, Morgan Sljustcr,** who disclosed a strange tale of the 
treatment accorded to Iran by the then Bntish and Russian 
Covcmmenis Since then much has happened and no doubt 
impro\ements have taken place But the old type of officials 
continue oblivious of a changing world I have no doubt that a 
satisfactory settlement could have been arrived at a year or two 
ago if these old officials had not been so ngid and out of date in 
their outlook 

25 A second and a deeper cause u the upheaval m people's 
mmds in colonial and semi colonial temiories This is indeed 
one of the dominating features of the world situation today In 
vanous forms and degrees it has applied to India China. 
Burma Indonesia, Indo China Iran and the countries of the 
Middle East It applies to some extent to Africa also We see 

21 On 9 July 1151 Tnimin urj!»d ibe Pntnr Minuter of Iran lo abide by 
the decision of tbe Intemaoonal Court of Jutiice fnd offered ibe Services of 
Aveiell tianunan foreign affainadnser focdecidinfiupon ihr modaliliesof 
seulemem On 15 July Hammart arrived in Teheran Earlier the Iranian 
auibonnei had on 11 July teiied all direct communications of ihe Anjrlo- 
Iranian Oil Company at Abadan and ibrealened that if Britain took the oil 
dupuie to the L'nited Naiioru Iran tvould retahaie by producinj; documents 
aeued from the A I O C whKh prosed Bmoh interference in her domestic 
affain On 15 July senous noti occurred m Teheran dunnjr an “anti 
imp^nalist” demonstration leadinfi lo impmuion of martial Ia»» 

ti William Morgan Shuster (1877 1960) American lawyer financial 
adviser in Iran 1911 12 
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this process at work in vanous stages in different countries In 
India It led to the independence of India and Pakistan and that 
primary problem was solved So also in Burma and Indonesia 
In China, quite apart from communism, those basic feelings 
continue It is not surprising, therefore, that this upheaval and 
outburst should take place in Iran No solution which does not 
deal with these basic causes can be enduring 

26 The present Prime Minister** of Iran is popular because 
the people of Iran, after long and bitter expenence, feel that at 
last they have got a man who cannot be corrupted by money or 
other favours The situation is difficult and there can be no 
doubt that if a peaceful settlement is not arrived at, both the 
UK and Iran will suffer Iran’s economy depends upon oil and 
if the oil business stops or ts not earned on properly, that whole 
econonqy is upset We have, m a /nendly way, expressed our 
earnest desire that a peaceful settlement might be arrived at m 
conformity with Iranian national claims 

27 In Korea, the ceasefire talks are continuing** They have 
come up against a big hurdle Apparently, the Chinese and the 
North Koreans demand the withdrawal of all foreign armies 
from Korea On the U N side, it u said that this is a political 
question which should not be considered during the ceasefire 
talks It IS possible that this hurdle may be overcome and a 
ceasefire result But immediately after we shall have to deal 
with these major political issues, including the question of 
China going to the U N and ihe future of Formosa Therefore, 
if even a ceasefire comes off, as we hope it will, it should not be 
assumed that the major difficulties are over 

28 Yet another highly imponam matter affecting the peace 
of the Far East is the proposed treaty of peace with Japan The 

2S Muhammad Mouaddeq (IBSI 1967} Iranian lawyer and poliuoan 
member, Majlis (Parbamenc) 1915 17. 1926 Z8 1944 59 Pnme Minuter, 
1951 59 

24, The nejiMiationsai Kartong went on till 27 July 1959 when an armuuce 
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USA and the U K have put forward a draft** and it is 
proposed to sign this treaty in San Francisco m September next 
We are alt of course, desirous of an early peace treaty with 
Japan and the recognition of Japan as an independent nation 
The question is how best to do it so as not to add to the existing 
fears and tensions in the Far East A really satisfactory treaty 
should have included China and Soviet Russia At the same 
time, if China and Soviet Russia are not prepared to sign, it is 
not fair to hold up peace because of this But m having any 
treaty of peace, the fact has to be borne m mind that the door 
to China and the Soviet having a peace treaty with Japan is not 
closed Otherwise, there will be no peace in the Far East 

29 You might be interested to know about recent happenings 
in East Punjab After the President’s proclamation suspending 
the Constuuiion,** the Governor was given powers to function 
there on behalf of the President There has been a great deal of 
improvement m the administration and fairly widespread 
action has been taken against corruption and inefficiency Over 
a hundred civil supply officers have been removed from service 
and a large number of black marketeers have been arrested and 
are being proceeded against The general reactions m the 
Punjab have been very favourable to all the steps that have 
been taken by the Governor 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


25 The draft irraiy «urd on lljuljr 19S1 ilalfd that «II Allied occupaiion 
forert would be withdrawn but non Japanne fofcet could be itaiioned under 
bilateral and multilateral Irraiiea Japan w«a not lo pay leparationt but her 
aaaeu abroad could be retained by the Allied Powers Japan a Kwereignty was 
leiiorrd but »he was lo recc^ue tndrpendent Kotci and renounce all nghu 
on Formoaa and the Pescadores the Kunie alandi that part of Sakhalin 
ulandt which was undrr Japanese occupation the Pacific icmtones Kovemed 
under the Leaftue of Nacioni the AniarctK areai and the Spratly and Paracel 
nUndi 

26 On 20 June 1951 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

In my last letter to you. I referred to the growing tension, 
almost amounting to a crisis m Indo Pakistan relations Since 
then, there has been an exchange of telegrams between Mr 
Liaquat Ah Khan and me‘ These telegrams have been 
published in the newspapers and you must have seen them In a 
sense, the critical situation has worsened because of the 
continuous v^arltke propaganda m Pakistan and their 
blackouts* civil defence measures,* andthelike^ Ontheother 
hand, it may be said to have rather stabilized itself, as people 
get used to a repetition of threats and hysterical utterances I 
think It IS generally recognized, even by those who have been 
unfriendly to us in the United Kingdom and elsewhere, that 
Pakistan has overshot the mark and us attention has been 


1 In thrir irlrgrinns ot 23 and 26 July Nehru and Liaquat Ah Khan 
maintained that ihey t*eteofnm«n|tibeienmot the Delhi AKrrement On 29 
July Nehru referred to the troop tniwetnentv on the border and the war 
hysiena in Pakistan which had compelled India to lake precautionary 
measures India would stand by her pledf;e to Kashmir but Pakistan should 
Withdraw her force* a* per U N C J P tesolultont To defuse the situation 
war propaganda should be stopped and the pmposed declaration against 
invasion should also include invasion of Kashmir 

2 Trial black outs were canted out in Lahore Rawalpindi and Karachi 
between 23 July and 5 Aujjusi 1951 

3 By an ordinance promulftaled on 26 July the Pakistan Government 
assumed power* to prepare tivil defence and take other precautionary 
tneasure* including requismonmn of property 

•4 By a Pte»idmii*l order of 27 July four balialiom of Pakistan National 
Guards were incorporated into the PaVtstan annv 
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drawn to this^ The patent contrast of warlike Pakistan and 
peaceful India is too obvious not to be noticed by even the 
casual observer Gradually it is sinking into the consciousness of 
outside observen that there ts something wrong about the 
tumult and shouting m Pakistan 

2 But the fact remains that the situation is serious and we 
must be vigilant all the time and not be caught unawares I 
think there is little chance of that happening and it is because 
of this that I think the chances of war taking place are not 
great In Pakistan, there is a full realiratmn that we are earnest 
and there is no bluff about what we have done or said We have 
been studiously moderate m our utterances, or at any rate, 
most of us but there has been no lack of firmness about what 
we have said We have sometimes been criticized for not taking 
special measures in regard to what is called civil defence That 
IS so Civil defence measures become necessary in case of war, 
although some of them adopted in England at the time of the 
last war are inapplicable or of not much use in India in present 
circumstances There is far too great a tendency for people to 
think m terms of imuating what was done in Western coumnes 
during the Great War But some such measures cenainly would 
be necessary if war came We have to decide whether we should 
take them as a precaution now or avoid them I am quite clear 
that we should do nothing which leads to public excitement 
and an expectation of war The harm that does is far greater 
than the possible good it might do It interferes with the normal 
life of the community with trade and commerce, and tends to 
produce a psychosis which Pakistan has been deliberately 
encouraging and which we wish to avoid If. unfortunately, 
necessity drives us to some such recourse, we shall undoubtedly 
have to take such measures and take them speedily and 
efficiently But for the present, all that u necessary is to be clear 
in our minds as to what may be required m an emergency, so 


5 On 50 July Krohna Mmon reponrd from London that 'Paksian has 
rrpraiedly loM ihii ihey ale playing wnh fife and that the war and 
Jfha4 tidi n hifthly injunous ' 
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that we might be prepared for it No public steps should be 
taken 


3 Apart from defence preparations, involving the army, etc , 
the most important element in a conflict is the morale of the 
people 1 am happy to tell you that the morale of our people, all 
over northern India, is excellent There is not the least sign of 
panic or even of obvious exatement This is not due to a lack of 
appreciation of the seriousness of the situation, but rather to 
the wish to avoid war. and to a feeling of calm strength that if 
danger comes, it will be faced without flinching and with 
confidence Three days ago. 1 addressed a public meeting in 
Delhi That was one of the most exhilarating experiences I have 
had It was. of course, an open air meeting and a vast crowd, 
estimated at 200,000, had gathered Throughout the meeting. 
It rained eoniinuously, and sometimes heavilv And yet, that 
tremendous audience not only stood the ram but was cheerful 
throughout I spoke to them about this serious situation and 
told' them all what Pakistan was saying and doing and of the 
steps we had taken I dealt with the situation as objectively and 
calmlv as I could and 1 watched carefully the reaction of that 
great crowd 1 have a sense of crowds, and of mass feeling and 
the reactions 1 got. pleased me We have heard a great deal 
during past months about our internal troubles and 
disintegrating forces and the like m our public life And yet 
when I saw that vast multitude urider the most unfavourable 
circumstances, I had the consciousness of buoyant strength 
without any bluster My comparison of the ‘clenched fist* of 
Pakistan with the Asoka Chahra, our symbol of peace and 
nghtcousness. evoked the loudest applause 

4 1 would therefore suggest to >ou to deal with the present 

situation m a way which demonstrates to the people that we arc 
not in the slightest upset by it and that we are going to carry on 
our work m the normal way, and in effect better than the 

S On S7 July Ltaquai All Khan spraking at Karachi on Defence Day 

gaietheiymbolof clenched fat to the PaliKan people 
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normal We should, of loutse, keep wide awake and follow 
events carefuUj We should have m our minds what we should 
do in case an> particular emergency anses But we should not 
do anything which might lead the public to think that war is on 
the doorstep 1 do not. m fact, think that it is anywhere near 
But 1 cannot and you cannot relax our vigilance 

5 As usual, we have received, and 1 suppose Pakistan has 
received also communications from the U K and U 5 A 
Governments pointing out to us the dangers of the situation 
and stressing the need for peace Good advice is always 
welcome though sometimes it may not be appropnaie Our 
desire for peace with Pakistan is far greater than that of any 
other country not only because of our entire policy but also 
because it concerns us most Perhaps ihis critical situation 
between India and Pakistan would not have arisen but for the 
policies pursued by the UK and USA Covemmems m 
regard to the Kashmir dispute They have consistently 
encouraged the intransigence of Pakistan Is it surpnsmg then 
that Pakistan so encouraged, has gone far in the wrong 
direction’ 


6 Nothing has surprised me so much during the past months 
deliberate policy pursued by the U K 
anUUbA Covemmems in the Security Council of the U N, 
and elsewhere, in regard to Kashmir f hope 1 am not emirclj 
incapa e o taking an objective view of the situation I have 
trie to do so and I cannot understand why some foreign 
TOUntnes $ ould be so hosiite lo us m this matter There must 
tt which has httle relation to the menis 
nf he dispute I, „ clear ,h« long ago the UK and U S A 
”me to the conclusion that Kashmir must go tr> 
s an nothing to do with the menis of the case 

vmg come to that conclusion, naturally the policy they have 
pursued has been meant to further that obji^ive Why did 
tiiev start wi,h this premise? If we trace this perhaps we will 
air to go ack to pre partition days when the British 
Government encouraged the Muslim Uague and separatism in 
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India We shall also have to go back and try to understand the 
policy of the U K which led them to support feudal and 
reactionary regimes in the Middle East and sometimes even 
favour the idea of Pan-lslamism or an Islamic bloc In the old 
days, this was against the Czanst Russia Later, Communist 
Russia became a major danger Of course there was oil in the 
Middle East and the routes to India and the Far East had to be 
protected After the First World War. the whole of the vast 
area from Afghanistan to Turkey was more or less under British 
occupation and Mr Wmston Churchill even suggested the 
creation of a Middle Eastern Empire But other developments 
took place There was the new Soviet Russia, weak and facing a 
civil war, but nonetheless a power, with a new kind of 
strength Kamal Ataturk ’ drove out the allied occupation 
forces from Turkev and later defeated the Greek Army, which 
was supported by the Bniish Raza Shah Pahlavi ’ became 
dominant in Iran In the Arab countries, all kinds of new 
situations arose Iraq remained largely under British control 

7 Even so. the attempts to keep some kind of control of the 
Middle Eastern regions continued It was little realized by the 
diplomats and the policy makers of Western countries that new 
and powerful forces were rising all over Asia and that they 
could not be dealt with in the old way, either by military 
pressure or nnancial mdurement It seems astonishing how 
lacking in awareness Western nations have been and, to some 
extent, even are today, about these forces They seem to think 
that their analysis of the situation is complete when they talk of 
the Communist danger which must be met* Undoubtedly, 

7 Musiafa Kamal Paiha Aiatufk (1$80 1938) Tuikiih Genrial wlio drovr 
the Creek army out of Smyrna (Imier) founded Republic in 1923 after 
Turkey! defeat m the First World War became ihe first Fiesidenl and 
trvodemited Turkey 

8 (1877 IWI) Prime Mmmer of Iran (IVrsii) 1923 25 Shah (King) of 
Iran 1925 41 

9 On 20 July. CeorRe M MeChee Auetani Secretary of State told the 
poreiRn Affairs Committee of the House cf Rrpresrniativn that the United 
States proposed to ipend J MO fiullicn in military and economic aid to the 
West Atu and Africa in view of iheSwraetlntentioni lo dominate that repon 
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Communist expansion must be met But it cannot be met 
adequately with the support of reactionary and feudal regimes 
It u there that European and American policies have failed 
The U S supported the reacttonary Kuomintang regime tn 
China and came to gnef Even now they support the remnants 
of that regime in Formosa 

8 It IS in this context of Middle Eastern policy that one can fit 
in the old Bnttsh policy in India of encouraging separatism and 
ultimately building up of Pakistan Pakistan was to become a 
part of this Middle Eastern Islamic bloc It was not realized that 
while Islam is undoubtedly a great force, the new nationalisms 
of Asian coumnes were, on the political plane, a much greater 
force India was and u considered very important, as it 
undoubtedly is But there was some uncertainty about India's 
policy, as It followed an independent line of its own Pakistan, 
for all Its loud talk, was a much more pliable iiutrument and 
easy to control Hence Pakistan was to be the centre of this 
Islamic bloc of nations in western Asia and it was through 
Pakistan that this bloc could be most easily controlled It 
became important therefore to build up Pakistan for this 
purpose, both internally and externally The vast and well 
established publicity machine of the U K worked to this end 
Pakistan publicity had little to do because others did its work 
much more efficiently and thoroughly All it had to do was to 
make clear that it would fit m with the general policies laid 
down for it Injide Pakistan, there continued, both in ihe 
defence forces and the civil service, a considerable number of 
Bntish officers, nearly all of them of the old colonial type They 
influenced policies there and even day to day activities 

9 If Pakistan had to be built up then it became necessary 
that Kashmir should go to Pakistan both to give it additional 
strength and so that the borderland touching the Soviet Union 
should be under control Hence the basic policy of the U K in 
regard |o Pakistan This flows from the old policy and it « easy 

10 justify It on the simple plea that Kashmir u predominantly 
Muslim and therefore It should go to Pakv 
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10 The USA did not have this background of Middle 
Eastern and Indian policies of the U K But, in such matters, 
they followed the U K advice and lead This was all the more 
easy because they felt with the U K , and perhaps even more 
so, that Pakistan was easy to keep within their sphere of 
influence in regard to wider policies. >vhile India was an 
uncertain and possibly not reliable quantity in this regard 
Because of this also, both the U K and the USA have been 
irritated with Afghanistan, which does not fit in with their ideas 
of how Pakistan should develop, and have continually brought 
pressure to bear upon it to fall m line with Pakistan 
Afghanistan has refused to do so and continues to be hostile to 
Pakistan because of the Pakhioonistan issue 

11 This whole policy which the U K and the USA have 
pursued in varying degrees m Asia may meet with some success 
in some places and on some occasions But it is basically 
misconceived, because it fails to take into consideration the 
major factor, that is the new urges that move masses of men 
and women m the different countries of Asia In the Far East 
this policy has led to an impasse, m Iran u has created great 
difficulties for the U K As 1 pointed out to you in my last letter, 
the oil dispute in Iran is but the outward manifestation of 
something much bigger 

12 I hope chat the analysis I have made of the past and 
present policies will help you a Imie to understand the situation 
m relation to India and especially Kashmir We are often 
blamed for our propaganda and some of the cnticism u no 
doubt justified We are. of course, at the same time told to 
economiie and not to’waste money in foreign countries We 
cannot have u both waj-s As a matter of fact, Pakistan throws 
money about in foreign countnes on ns propaganda and uses 
many methods which we do not consider desirable But, in the 
mam they have the benefit of vast propaganda machines of 
othc' countnes which we do not and cannot have, if we pursue 
our independent policy This is of course, a simplified way of 
descnbmg a complicated situation In the final ana1)-sis 
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howe'er it is thoroughly undeistood >n ih^ U K as svell as in 
the USA that India counts far more than Pakistan 

13 There is another aspect of the situation which is perhaps 
not kept in mind by us as much as it ought to be Our frequent 
declarations that we are a secular State are appreciated abroad 
and raise our credit But they are not wholly believed in and it 
IS often thought that a few leading personalities represent this 
vaewpomt and not the mass of the people or even many 
important organizations The picture of India that most people 
abroad have had is that of a caste ndden country split up into 
innumerable social compartments with large numbers of 
untouchables and the like Our social habits are not understood 
and are disliked We do not mis easily with people We do not 
generally eat and dnnk wuh them, as Pakistanis do And so 
there is a general feeling of dislike and distaste tn regard to 
India It u little realized here what great injury to our credit 
abroad is done by (he communal organizations of India, 
because they represent just the things which a Western mind 
dislikes intensely and cannot undeistand When these 
communal organizations attack openly the secular idea of the 
State, this is supposed to represent a prevailing sentiment 
among Hindus especially and all our protestaiions about the 
secular State fail to convince The recent inauguration of the 
Somnath temple wnh pomp and ceremony, has created a 
very bad impression abroad about India and her professions 
Pakistan, of course has taken full advantage of this and made 
n one of the pnncipa] planksof ns propaganda 

14 Thus in ourcontactsand propaganda abroad, we have to 
contend against a positive, widespread and well organized 
propaganda machine of great counines working for Pakistan 
and often against us and on the other hand in negative dislike 

10 Scraxlr p S88 

1 1 For riampte on 12 May 1951 a moluiion v>as at a public 

nmmx in Karachi denounerng ahr rmovaatona at (he Somnath irmplc ai an 
imulc (o MuvUmj and an arl o( afQpetMon ajzainsi Pakuian “av Junagadh b 
panof Pakiilanitcmtory ” 
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and distaste for the social habits and many things that are 
observed in India In addition to this, the money we spend in 
propaganda is stnctly limited and trained persons with a full 
appreciation of historical trends and political issues are also not 
easy to find Propaganda abroad is not merely a question of an 
efficient newspaperman but requires, in addition, other 
qualities 

15 1 have mentioned the disabilities we suffer from abroad 

There are advantages also and they are by no means negligible 
The story of India's long struggle for freedom under Gandhiji 
has powerfully impressed the world and more especially, the 
Asian countries as well as the people of Afnca That tradition 
and Gandhiji's name are tremendous assets In the eyes of large 
numben of people we have stood for certain principles and we 
have adopted a certain technique and policy which brought us 
success Because of that, they still look to our country for a 
certain kind of lead and for advice based on experience In the 
past. India was the chiefexampleof the new colonialism and it 
was partly because of India chat other countries also suffered 
subjection, because they lay on the route to India Then India 
became a symbol of a struggle for freedom against that 
colonialism, earned on against great odds, without stooping to 
objectionable methods In many ways we influenced the 
nationalise movements of other countnes and they looked up to 
us They still do so, to some extent The independent policy 
that we have pursued m foreign affairs has helped to maintain 
that old tradition and to add to our credit abroad Also the 
mere fact of our great potential resources, our geographical 
position and the belief that we are destined to play an 
important role and perhaps make some difference in world 
affairs adds to the respect which comes to us 

16 All these are valuable assets provided only that we 
ourselves maintain that old tradition adhere to our principles 
and our independent policies But it is not merely enough to 
repeat old truths and slogans \Vc have to live up to them This 
15 the great test for us Unfonunatrly there are many people hi .. 
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the country who repeat those old pnnciples and act in 
opposition to them Tlieie are stiU others who denounce those 
pnnciples and openly proclaim something entirely different 
Whatever harm communalism may do m India, and it can do 
great harm because it is a disruptive and degrading force, the 
harm it does to India in other countnes is tremendous 
Immediately the high edifice that we have built up in their eyes 
begins to crack up and totter and we appear to them as narrow- 
minded bigots following social customs which nobody m the 
world understands or appreaates We talk of high philosophies 
and our ancient greatness but act in narrow grooves and show 
intolerance to our neighbour These are basic questions for us 
to keep m mmd for our future depends on the answer that we 
giveto them 

17 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad came back from his foreign 
tour a week ago Apart from visiting England and leading our 
Unesco delegation m Pans, he visited Turkey and Iran In both 
of these countnes he received a cordial welcome and his very 
presence there helped to remove many of ihe misconceptions 
that had been spread by our opponents This visit shows that if 
anght approach ts made by the right person, substantial results 
follow 

18 Communal organizations, old and new. are functioning 
with some vigour nowadays, probably because of the coming 
elections They appear to have ample funds There are enough 
reactionary and anti social elements to provide them with these 
funds and they can always exploit the name of religion and 
ancient culture Essentially their appeal is more dangerous for 
India s future, because n is insidious ihan many other appeals, 
coming from obviously dangerous quarters Whenever the 
tension with Pakistan increases, these communal organizations 
take advantage of this to preach their misguided vitws As the 
Muslim League did before the partition, they preach the gospel 
of hatred and separatism They go about saying continually 
that Muslims are not to be trusted and thus creating popular 
feelings against them There may be Muslims who cannot be 
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trusted. But I am quite sure that m the case of a conflict with 
Pakistan, the dangerous element will be the communal Hindu 
element which will then try to act up to its declared policies 
against the minonties TTierefore, we have to be particularly 
careful of the activities of the communal organizations at such a 
critical juncture 

19 You have heard that the proposed Japanese peace treaty 
has now taken some shape After mutual consultations, the 
USA and the U K have presented a joint draft India, of 
course, is anxious that a treaty of peace should be signed with 
Japan and that Japan should function as a free and 
independent country We are anxious even more that there 
should be peace in the Far East We have viewed this draft 
treaty therefore from this point of view Some of the minor 
amendments suggested by us have been accepted But 1 regret 
to say that there has not been much difference in the basic 
approach to the problem We have again pressed for a 
change,'* but it seems unlikely that our suggestions will be 
accepted at this stage They were not approved of , deviously 
The result is likely to be that we shall not join this multilateral 
treaty, as we cannot concur in some of its provisions, though 
they do not affect us directly In such an event, we would pref^er 
to have a simple bilateral treaty with Japan 

20 The test wc apply to this draft treaty is docs it ease the 
tension m the Far East or will it add to it? It is clear that there 
can be no peace in that region unless the countries principally 
concerned are parties to it Among these countries arc 
obviously China and the USSR Any peace treaty that ignores 


12 In her reply (o iheL’nited SiainonZSJuly I9S1 India staled chat if the 
objective of the treaty was to relieve temnn in East Asia it could not be 
achieved by excluding People s RrpubiK c^ China and the Soviet Union from 
(he peace settlement with Japan India was also critical of the proposed 
continuance of the US trusteeship of the llonm and RyuVyus Islands 
without returning them to Japan the future to restore Taiwan to China and 
the presence of foreign troops in Japan after the occupation had ended 
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them or shuts the door to them will not lead to peace The 
proposal to continue foreign bases and foreign troops rn Japan 
not only means a diminution of Japanese sovereignty but is 
bound to be considered as a direct threat to China, just as the 
support of the Formosan Government of Chiang Kai shek is 
considered a threat We recognued the People's Government of 
China more than a year and a half ago and our relations with it 
are fnendly We can hardly encourage a move, which is directly 
hostile to China and which later may lead to indirect 
association with the Formosan Government, which we do not 
recognize 

21 International questions arc being judged more and more 
from the military point of view There ts the vital question of 
the rearmament of Germany and now the rearmament of Japan 
IS being discussed The old military groups in these countries, 
against which so many voices were raised in the pasc and a great 
war fought, may again come back to power Spam, which has 
long been in Europe a symbol of a fascist regime is now being 
helped by the U S A so that Spanish bases might be available 
in case of war” All this may be justified from the narrow point 
of wew of mihtary exigencies But all those who grew up m the 
old traditions agamsc fascism and all that this implies are 
naturally greatly disturbed by these new developments 

22 In Korea, the ceasefire talks are continuing and appear to 
have reached a stage of semi deadlock on the question of the 
ceasefire line I think that, some time or other, this deadlock 
will be resolved because both 'parties are thoroughly tired of this 
war and want peace at least for the time being Bui even if a 
ceasefire is agreed to, that does not mean a settlement It is only 
then that the major political problems will come up for 
discussion These involve not only Korea s future but that of 

IS It WSJ rrponrd on 18 _JoJy that Sfnain had bem ujured th»l ibe 
atwd to allow the United States lo uic her bases in Spam and Motocco ihe 
United States would sanction c juikum k aid for modrmiiaiion of ihf Spanish 
miy and permit her to become a nieiiibet of NATO despite Frenth and 
'niuh Of 'position 
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Formosa, and of China’s entry mto the U N , and now the 
Japanese treaty and all that it implies 

23 I had a visit some days ago from the Foreign Minister of 
Burma He came specially to discuss the terms of the Japanese 
peace treaty We were largely in agreement in our views on this 
subject Bunna. however, is vciy anxious to get reparations 
from Japan because she suffered greatly from the Japanese 
occupation We can understand that desire though I doubt 
very much if any reparations are available or can be obtained 
So far as we are concerned, we had not asked for any 
reparations 

24 There has been frequent reference in the press recently to 
resignations from the Central Cabinet ** 1 confess 1 have been 
greatly troubled over (his matter, for the two persons concerned 
have been valuable colleagues who have fully justified their 
membership of Government There was no question of a 
difference of opinion in regard to governmental policy 
Difficulties arose about other matters relating to the National 
Congress 1 do not propose to say anything about this subjea 
here because )ou will probably soon see some statements in the 
press which will explain the present posnion That position only 
indirectly affects the Government Essentially u is a question of 
the future of the Congress This u not only of interest to 
Congressmen but to everybody m India, because the role of the 
Congress has been great 


14 SaoHkhun)t1uoinctNehnionZ7Julyl951 

15 R A Kidwai and A P Jun after withdrawinx on 21 July on Nehru • 
insisience iheir resiRnations from ihe Cabinet publicly crnicued ihe riewi 
and siyle of functionmx of Purushottam Das Tandon the President of the 
Conjness Their statement issued on 22 July was sharply attacked by the 
supporters of Tandois who demanded an assurance from the Pnme Minister 
that members of the Cabinet would not be permitted to an m this manner As 
Nehru agreed that it was improper for any member of the Cabinet to cwtciae 
the Conxress President Kidwai subttutted his resiftnation on 50 July whxh 
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them or shuts the door to them will not lead to peace The 
proposal to continue foret^ bases and foreign troops in Japan 
not only means a diminution of Japanese sovereignty but is 
bound to be considered as a direct threat to China just as the 
support of the Formosan Gosemment of Chiang Kai shek is 
considered a threat We recognued the People s Government of 
China more than a year and a half ago and our relations with it 
are friendly We can hardly encourage a move which is directly 
hostile to China and which later may lead to indirect 
association with the Formosan Government, which we do not 
recognize 

21 International questions are being judged more and more 
from the military point of view There is the vital question of 
the rearmament of Germany and now the rearmament of Japan 
IS being discussed The old military groups in these countries 
against which so many voices were raised in the past and a great 
war fought, may again come back to power Spam, which has 
long been in Europe a symbol of a fascist regime, is now being 
helped by the U S A so that Spanish bases might be available 
m case of war All this may be justified from the narrow point 
of view of military exigencies But all those who grew up m the 
old traditions against fascism and all that this implies are 
naturally greatly disturbed by these new developments 

22 In Korea theceasefire talks are continuing and appear to 
have reached a stage of semi deadlock on the question of the 
ceaseFirc line I think that, some time or other, this deadlock 
will be resolved because both parties are ihoroughlynred of this 
war and want peace at least for the time being But even if a 
ceasefire IS agreed to chat does not mean a settlement Itisonly 
then that the major political problems will come up for 
discussion These involve not only Korea s future, but that of 

is It VM rrT>onrd of\ 18 July that Spain had been assured that if she 
agreed to allow the tinned States to use her bases m Spam and Morocco the 
Uniied States would sanction econoniK aid for modemiranon of the Spanuh 
army and permit her to become a member of NATO despite French and 
Hniish opposjTKV] 
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Formosa, and of China’s entry into the U N , and now the 
Japanese treaty andall that it implies 

23 I had a visit some days a^ from the Foreign Minister of 
Burma He came specially to discuss the terms of the Japanese 
peace treaty We were largely in agreement in our views on this 
subject Burma, however, is very anxious to get reparations 
from Japan because she suffered greatly from the Japanese 
occupation We can understand that desire, though I doubt 
very much if any reparations are available or can be obtained 
So far as we are concerned, we had not asked for any 
reparations 

24 There has been frequent reference m the press rec-nily to 
resignations from the Central Cabinet I confess I have been 
greatly troubled over th« matter, for the two persons concerned 
have been valuable colleagues who have fully justified their 
membership of Government There was no question of a 
difference of opinion in regard to governmental policy 
Difficulties arose about other matters relating to the National 
Congress I do not propose to say anything about this subject 
here because you will probably soon sec some statements fn the 
press which will explain rhe present position That position only 
indirectly affects the Government Essentially it u a question ol 
the future of the Congress This is not only of interest to 
Congressmen but to everybody m tndia, because the role of the 
Congress has been great 


IS SaoHkhunHkiotnrtNebnionSTJulylSSl 

15 R A Kidwai ind A F Jam arter wMbdriwinfr on 21 July onNrhnis 
insuienre, iheir mifrnatwni from the Cabinet publicly cniicircd the views 
and style of funmoninj; of Furusbattam Das Tandon the President of the 
Conxreu Their siatetnem tssued on 22 July was sharply snacked by the 
supporters of Tandon who demanded an assurance from the Pnme Minister 
that members of the Cabinet would nos be permuted to act in this manner As 
Nehru ajrreed that it was improper for any member of ihe Cabinet to cruKue 
the CoriKTess President Kidwai sabmitled ha resitcnaiion on SO July whKh 
was accepted op 2 Aukum 1951 ‘ 
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25 The next session of Parliament begins on Monday next, 
August 6th This is the last session before the elections It has 
heavy business before it, some of which is of importance and 
must be passed during the session Probably this session will last 
for about two months 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister.* 

The Indo Pakistan situatioit shows no signs of improvement 
The most that can be said is that it has not grown any worse, 
but It IS bad enough On the Pakistan' side, fevensh 
preparations for war are taking place Whether there is war or 
not, depends on many faaors, among them the attitude of the 
U K and the USA Governments I do not mean to say that 
either of these Governments want war I do not think they do 
But I am quite sure that if they make ji perfectly clear to 
Pakistan that it must not indulge in its warlike activities, then 
there would be no war. because Pakistan has been depending a 
great deal on such direct or indirect support it might get from 
them, A great pan of the press m these countries writes in 
favour of Pakistan and that by itself can almost be described as 
incitement to war ' 

Considering this question logically, I do not consider war 
likely But logic does not explain everything and, in any event, 
we cannot base our activities on pure logic Logic would not 

*A sprrui Imrr in addition tn the FtKIniehdy I.rurrs 

I Forraample. on 19July r/lr/Jotiy TVfntrapA in iw rditonal commented 
that tVhereaiMr Liaqual Alt Khan appears to act as a mtVamm); influence 
upon the more bellicose elements in Pakistan Mr Nehru s lehemente in 
mamtaminK India $ claims in Kashmir has cenainly playetl a larf(e pari in 
Irepinf' the question unpleasanity ah«e in Indian opinion ” It further alk|;ed 
that Nehni s act Kins could be explained in the lij;hi of approaching elections 
and cautioned that u would beliajcir ifthistkimniic snualion were to tempt 
Mr Nehru into fresh anli Pakniam jmpnsm with results far more serious 
thanlhejfamingOTlosinqofvotet'TheAfanrArjfrrCuardrao onl9JuTy said, 
that "India has made a deplorable impression by ns tr<up movements agamst 
Pakistan and all (hr more so because of Hsdmiab ~ 
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explain the spate of propaganda, full of hatred and falsehood, 
that issues from Pakistan 

Because of this grave situation, many people are asking us 
why we are not taking measures for civil defence I have 
consistently opposed any such measures which have become 
quite common in Pakistan I still hold to that opinion I do so 
not from any feeling of complacency and not because I wish to 
lake risks On a clear analysis of the situation 1 am convinced 
that by our_ taking these measures, we shall gam very little 
indeed and we might lose a lot. Most people who talk about 
civil defence think m terms ol what was done in the warring 
countries during the last great War That is not a good 
comparison because there the air warfare was on a terrific 
scale In India or Pakistan it can only be on a very moderate 
scale, because of the smallness of our resources Incompanson. 
our resources are greater than that of Pakistan m the air, on 
land and on the sea Nevertheless, our air arms are relatively 
small 

WTien cml defence is talked about, u is usually m connection 
wuh two matters (1) inner border defence. (2) distant internal 
defence from air attack 

In the nature of things, air attacks cannot be on a major 
scale At the most there might be some small scale bombing 
The best defence is in the air apart from anti aircraft guns 
The oiher defence that w avil defence on the ground, can be 
built up rapidly It will not really make much difference 
because of the small scale bombing To think m terms of 
internal air defence and big trenches air shelters fire guards, 
etc IS to waste our energy and resources on something that u 
relatively unimponant in the scheme of things but which 

! Fot rivnple TM Zanff of AD India Muilim Con\emion on 24 July 
Amnt Raiar fbm»4 in itird.ionjIrfJSJuly iheproMOCiitronreretTccofJan 
&*nKh<tCalcui»(in29Ju}y andSP Mookeijre mhuiprcch at Bofi|raon on 
I Auxuu 19SI 
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creates a great excitement, war fever, fear and, to some extent, 
panic In the balance, this is not to our advantage The chief 
requisite for civil defence is morale and lack of fear If we make 
people afraid to begin with, we are, in that measure, 
weakened The extensive preparation for civil defence in 
Pakistan has, on the whole, spread this war fever among the 
people and made them more war minded and, on the other 
hand it has spread fear A very large proportion of the 
population of Lahore has left the city 

As regards border defence, inevitably this is the pnnapal 
responsibility of the army plus the air arm ' But behind the 
armed forces, civilians certainly have a role to play in many 
ways To some extent , we have given thought to this even in the 
past Again we have to balance various factors To lay stress on 
civil defence near the border is to create a feeling of semi panic 
and many people may go away As a matter of fact, our 
strongest defence is the steadiness of the people at the border 
and I am glad to say that, from all reports, their steadiness and 
morale are excellent We have even discouraged officers' 
families from coming away from the border 

Therefore, it seems to me that those people who talk so 
loudly about civil defence and preparations, etc , have not 
given careful thought and proceed on certain understandable 
reactions The whole psychology of defence in this context, is 
nearly allied to an expectation of an invasion and partial defeat 
either on land or m the air I do not wish to entourage this 
psychology and there is no adequate reason to do so either 

Sometimes it Is said that there might be bad elements among 
the Muslims who might give trouble That u quite possible, but 
I think It 1$ highly unlikely that any major trouble will come 
from that direction We should be careful of course m regard to 
strategic areas or vital spots 

1 think It IS much more likely that trouble may come from 
Hindu or Sikh communal elements They would like to take 
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advantage of the occasion to misbehave towards Muslims If 
any such thing occurs, it will have very bad consequences and 
will weaken us Therefore, this kind of thing must not be 
allowed to happen This is of major importance and we must 
give full protection to our minorities This means also that we 
must not permit any propaganda on the part of Hindu or Sikh 
communal organizations, which is on a par with Pakistan 
propaganda on the other side There have been some recent 
instances of this where lacking onginality the Hindu 
Mahasabha people have tried to imitate the Pakistanis They 
did not succeed to any extent But it is quite possible that if we 
are unwary and some incidents happen, the communal 
elements might take advantage of them 1 would, therefore 
specially request you to keep this in mmd 

Having said all this and discouraged you from taking any 
civil defence measures or the like. I have to ask you at the same 
time, to be ready for any emergency That is to say that your 
Government should secretly think out what should be done m 
case an emergency arises Plans must be ready on paper and m 
the minds of some persons 1 do not want any talk of this or 
even any reference to distnet authorities as far as possible 
These plans will be in the main plans for maintaining security 
and discipline in an emergency Of course, if unfortunately, 
such an occasion arises full directions will be sent to you 


It IS always possible for an enemy country to make a sudden 
attack It IS possible that Pakistan might do so But I am almost 
sure that if Pakistan does so it will be in Kashmir and not m 
any other part of India That has been their policy and 
programme If ihcy attack Kashmir suddenly, we shall of 
course resist and we arc prepared for it We have made it clear 
that such an attack would lead to an all out war Wc have a 
cen.m adraniaj, bacaTO .f PaV,s„„ aiiacks Kashmir 

suddrnly. then the mtiiainc for the „ep he, w„h u, and 
“e can lake it nhen and m the manner »e choose Thus, it is 
hishly tinhlel, that I'aVman .,11 make a sodden attack on arty 
part of India apart from Kashmir 
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These are speculations which I am sharing with you We 
have to be prepared for all emergencies and, in a military sense, 
we are so prepared from now onwards 1 still hope and partly 
believe that there will be no war and 1 do not wish to do 
anything on our side which might perhaps tip the balance on 
the Side of war Hence my earnest request to you that no public 
activity that savours of war preparation should be indulged in 
or encouraged in others, while at the same time our minds must 
keep prepared 

You will please keep this letter as top secret and not to be 
shared with others except, perhaps, a very few 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

Thu leiicr has been delayed by four days You will no doubt 
appreciate that the burdens on us grow and it is not alwa)'S easy 
to adhere to the stnct time table about these letters, much as I 
would like to do so 

2 The subject which has naturally created a good deal of 
public excitement, not only among Congressmen, but others 
also, has been the internal crisis in the Congress The 
immediate cause of this has been my resignation from the 
Congress Working Committee This letter is hardly the place 
for me to discuss this matter, important as it is m its wider 
implications I took the step I did after the most anxious and 
continuous thought, keeping m mind the sanous possible 
consequences There were certain obvious risks involved and 
yet, m the balance. I came to the conclusion that 1 must take 
the step and that ultimately it would bring some clarity in our 
thought and in our actions Our politics have had a tendency of 
becoming more and more foggy Our intentions are good, our 
expression of them is also usually good and yet somehow I have 
a feeling that we lose gnp of the situation It is not enough to 


I IVipiie hu Uniiy of Action fcwluuon hivinf; Wn unanimously 
»«rpird by ibcConKTcu ihr differences m oullook and polrey with Tandop 
iJie Conureii Pretident made Nehm ineieaunely feel not m tune" with ihe 
orKanitaiional authondes of the Conftress So he resipied on 6 Aupisl from 
the membenhipof the VVorkincCotnmntee after failinjrio persuade Tandon 
10 reconstitute the Cominilter and the Central Election Board Tandtm in 
lum offered to relinquish the PresKlentihip of the Conf^iru and the 
Alee at a specially convened meeting on 8 9 September accepted 
Tandnn a tesiftnaiion 
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feel that we have done our best, nor is it enough to think that 
others are to blame As persons holding responsible positions, 
whether in the Government or in a great popular organization 
like the Congress with a noble record behind it, we have to 
think m terms of something more than good intentions and 
hard work We have to produce results and those results 
include popular reactions of the right kind Any democracy has 
ultimately to base itself on the positive goodwill and support of 
the masses of the people That is perhaps truer of us than of 
many others because we have grown from strength to strength 
in the past and because large masses of our people were in tune 
with our urges and our activities If that essential link is 
weakened, then we grow weaker as a positive force and only 
carry on by some momentum gained in the past 

3 I have long felt that there is this lack of clanty about our 
thinking and consequently about our actions We live, to some 
extent, in the past, and when I say we this applies to large 
numbers of people all over the country While the past pursues 
us, the present overwhelms us vvith us problems and we try to 
keep pace with it to the best of our ability 

4 Of the many problems that confront us, the major problem 
has seemed to me not some programme Of governmental 
activity, imponam as that is. but how to bring about some kind 
of communion between those in Government or outside, who 
give the lead, and the masses of our people That lead has to be 
realistic There are too many adventurist slogans and appeab, 
which lead us nowhere At the same time, the so-called 
practical man has his eyes and nose too much near the ground 
to see further or to sense ibose movements and urges that 
influence people’s minds The most practical aspect of the 
programme is that it attracts and draws the people towards it. 
and helps m creating that co operation which is so essential for 
success 

5 Most of us have felt that this general co operation has been 
lacking, that, indeed there u inertia and a certain inertness 
about the people We tend to cnticire them for this inertia or 
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for something worse Our cricicistn may or may not be justified, 
but It does not help very much We have to find the remedy 
and that remedy has to be not only our activity producing 
results, but also some key to people’s minds and hearts The 
same people, given the right atmosphere and the nght lead, 
perform brave deeds, lacking these they function at much 
lower levels The question arises as to how far the fault might he 
with us— our way of thinking or action or our lack of proper 
approach to the people Nothing perhaps is more dangerous 
than complacency, more especially at a time of change and 
cnsis which demand constant thought and adaptation 

6 At such a moment, fogginess of mind a diffused way of 
thinking, and a reluctance to look down to the roots of the 
problem, are necessarily harmful We become static and 
unprogressive and tend to cast the blame on oihers A senie of 
frustration creeps in We begin to distrust others and others 
begin to distrust us 

7 You will forgive me for this digression I am convinced that 
we have to be straight with ourselves before we can influence 
others and make them undemand us Hence 1 thought that 
my resignation from the Congress Working Committee might 
help in making people think hard about our problems and 
come to clear decisions Without this clanty and a reasoned 
approach, no action can be effective I have myself felt much 
better and calmer in mind since I took the decision to resign 
from the Congress W orking Committee I am convinced that it 
was a nght decision and, though I am very much concerned 
about the future. I am not over anxious or worried about it If 
we have the nght stuff m us. a few shocks now and then will not 
do us harm but may well do us good If we have not got that 
nght stuff, then it does not very much matter what we do or do 
not do For my part I think that the result of all this will be 
good for the country 


8 As )ou know this cnsis in the Congress has had ns 
rc^etCMss/zwa. w. •Ait Gwierwmem W-y ct/At^rgoe, AVfirwi 
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Kidwai* has left the Government and I think we are the poorer 
for his leaving He made a success of his Ministry and was full of 
new ideas For the moment, no new Minister has been 
appointed to take his place There are some proposals under 
consideration for an amalgamation of some Ministnes 

9 Since I wrote to you last, the new Parliamentary session has 
begun and the President has surveyed the scene in his gperjng 
Address to Parliament *There has been a debate on his Address 
and, m the course of my reply, I dealt at some length with our 
foreign policy and more especially with Indo Pakistan 
relations^ These relations have grown more and more tense 
and, though we carry on our normal vocations, there is a sense 
of impending tragedy about us 1 still hope and think that there 
will be no war and yet there can be no certainty of this, and the 
next two months are difficult and cntical It is certain that we, 
on our part, will not undertake military operations But the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan has made it clear, in the course of a 
long correspondence with me, that he will not promise not to 
attack Kashmir We, on our part, have also made it equally 
clear that an attack on Kashmir is an attack on India as a whole 
and will result m a war between India and Pakistan * There the 


2 For b fn KT Vol 1 p 217 

S The Preiidenti Addrwj renerjied Indus deierminaiKm lo avoid war 
unle« n was ihrust upon her and said that defen„ve measures liad bew 
undertaken in the mtetesi of peace It eapressed ihe hope that ihe tensron 
between India and Pakistan would disappear It also mentioned the 
Covemmenis proposalto coiwnute a N,„on,i Development Conneil w„h 
the Pome Minuter and Chief Mm«.er, as its members and spoke of the 
Government s determination to cheek rtsinx pners 

4. on 11 A.gn,, Nchn, .n P„i,.„„, , 1 ,^ 

b,„lnorK,.hm.r.nn.n,p.,,l»l„g«,|„,„l ^ 

,h., -,11 .bn ■l.on.m, lb« .mm,,., m „ ,h, „„l, ,1 ,br 

11, ,nn.plin.mn<lSt»'‘hAMnlb.l.r» 
n.Mn ibren, .nJ rei.mind 

, 55 , ^ ' ‘ " " Al, Kh,n nn I A.-“"^ 
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matter stands, and my correspondence with Mr Liaquat Alt 
Khan has for the present come to an end 

10 Reports and rumours reach us of concentrations of 
Pakistan troops near the Indian borders and of other 
preparations for war, both in Western and Eastern Pakistan 
For our part, we ha\e made such defence preparations as we 
considered necessary But we have sternly discouraged what is 
called civil defence measures and the like, because we thought 
that these would result in creating an atmosphere of impending 
war and we wished to avoid this as far as we could 


11 There are reports that regular soldiers of the Pakistan 
Army have gone to 'Atad Kashmir*, disguised as tribal people 
If this IS so, then there is a possibility of some kind of an 
arranged attack, ostensibly made by inbal people, but really by 
trained soldiers on Kashmir The situation is, therefore, far 
from safe and yet I repeat, I do not think it likely that war will 
come, and my mam reason for thinking so is that we are 
perfectly prepared for u 


12 It IS more important, from the point of view of civil 
defence, that there should be no panic and no uneasiness 
among the people and especially that our minority 
communities might feel safe Their feeling of insecunty would 
be a weakening factor, apan from this being a slur on us It is 
for this reason that I have laid repeated stress m these letters on 
creating a feeling of communal harmony and on suppressing 
with speed and even a measure of ruthlessness, any attempts to 
break that harmony and bnng about discord 

13 A heancning feature of the situation has been the 
response of large numbers of leading Muslims all over India to 
this situation Many Muslim crganuations and individuals have 
given public uucrance to thu and pledged their loyalty to 
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India, e\en against Pakistan The most important of these 
statements is the memorandum given by Dr Zakir Hussain ^ 
and other eminent Muslims in India to Dr Graham* This 
memorandum is a closely reasoned and well presented case for 
the Indian Muslims, bringing out an aspect of this matter 
which perhaps is seldom borne in mind It is a perfect answer to 
the cnes ol jehad m Pakistan and to the criticisms made in 
foreign countnes to our policy in regard to Kashmir and 
Pakistan 1 would commend your attention to this 
memorandum which should have the greatest publicity 

14 Dr Graham IS in Delhi and our talks take place from time 
to time on rather general topics As you know, we have not 
accepted the last resolution of the Secunty Council in regard to 
Kashmir But we have shown every courtesy to Dr Graham and 
supplied him with such information as he desired to acquaint 
himself fully wuh the problem 

15 The Independence Day celebrations in various parts of 
India have given an impression of solemnity and calm strength 
In particular this was so m Delhi where a vast concourse of 
people gathered under the walls of the historic Red Fort 
In spite of all that has happened. August ISth has a particular 
appeal for our people That is as it should be. for that day will 
be remembered as a historic day not only for us but for the 
world 

6 ForexaenpW onSlJulylSSt a nwtmj'afMuvUcnvin Bombay pledged 
to iiand by our Pnmc Mmmer in ihe drfmee of ihe motherland " Similar 
Matrmrnu were issued by Jamial ut Ulema i Hind and other onianttalions 
and by prommeni individuals 

7 Forbfn seeVol 1 p 4S9 

8 Tlie memorandum of >6 Aukum warned the Secuniy Council that 
’Pakistani policy towards Kasbrsut is fraunhi with the gravest peni to the 
forty million Muslims of India ~ It arjiued that the "concept of Paksian was 
vague obscure and never clearly defined” and it had rendered the position of 
Muslims m India weak ever *hlte Pakistan decided on “driving out” the 
Hindus from Pakistan The memorandum condemned Pakistan a aggression 
in Kashmir and the incessant cries of frhad raised there as "it would bnng 
turfenng to Indian Muslims and deMsuaion in the long nin ' 
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16 Parliament has a heavy a^nda before u It has already 
dealt With the situation created m the Punjab by the suspension 
of the Constitution It will soon take up some imponant bills 
like the Pan ‘C States Bill* and a new Press Bill The Part ‘G’ 
States Bill goes very far in bringing democratic institutions m 
these States I am happy that we are going ahead m this matter, 
even though some people fear that there are risks involved m 
these changes There are ruks m every step that we might take, 
and there are sometimes greater risks m not taking a step for 
fear of consequences Having taken the road to democracy, it is 
difficult to stop half way or to seek a diversion from it We have 
to trust the people if we ask for their trust 

17 Another important measure, long pending, is the bill 
dealing wuh the development and control of Industries Then 
there is the Hindu Code Bill which comes up regularly before 
each session of Parliament It would be a pity if all the labour 
spent on this Bill was wasted We hope to make an effort 
therefore to put it on the statute book before this session ends 
If this happens, as I hope it will 1 am sure that our present 
Parliament will be remembered more because of this measure 
of social reform than for any other piece of legislation or 
activity 

18 I am glad that the proposed railway strike has been 
postponed'* by the All India Railwaymen's Federation The 

9 'n<r Dill was pawn! on SSrptrmbrr 1951 

10 The Pit** (ObjrcUonable M«t«) B\tl pasted on 7 Ociobet tought Uj 
curb tubvcisivc aciivion and certain rcry jpatc offcnccj mcludmjjsturnlouj 
wniinp in ihc pros AU Jaw* nolattvr of ihc fundamentaJ MKhis werr 
repealed ihrre was to be no pre cmsortbip of any newspaper nor any 
aniKipaiory actwn taken sreumy could be demanded if the freedom of the 
press was abused and forfened by an order of ibe judicial auihomy 

It The fndian Companm (AmendcnentJ Dill enacted on 14 September 
1951 replaced, ttie ocdinaocc which had beets tsaued lo check »uth abutes a» 
monopoly pranicn m the open marlpi lt.e Bill restricted the apimintmcnt 
tenure and powen of the managing af^nti 

Ihestnle whtcb was losiari front 27 Au«u«, Wat by the deruuvn of 
ihefnletanonon 10 Aukuh pnuponrH 
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postponement is for two months, I wish it had been abandoned 
altogether 1 hope that in the intervening period negotiations 
will lead to a satisfactory settlement of some of the outstanding 
problems 

19 The first ship carrying foodgrams from the USA under 
the Loan Agreement reached Bombay some days ago. and 
many more ships are following it Nevertheless, the food 
position IS not wholly satisfactory m some parts of India and we 
have to be careful Belated rains just prevented a further 
tragedy in some provinces But the lack of rams during July and 
part of August has gravely injured our crop prospects, 
especially m the U P 

20 In the Punjab there has been a marked improvement in 
the general administration, and cenain steps taken by the 
Governor to deal wuh corruption and black marketing have 
produced substantial results In Pepsu the situation Is 
unsatisfactory and there is a great deal of communal tension 
between the Sikhs and the Hindus** The unfortunate State of 
Assam has had to deal with big floods again 

21. I have pointed out m my previous letters that there has 
been an increasing flow of migrants from East Bengal to West 
Bengal This continues It may be partly due to the monsoon 
season when such migrations occur, it is certainly due also to 
the war scare in Pakistan, and then it is due to the living 
conditions of the minonty communities m East Bengal which 
are such as to exercise continuous pressure on them This is a 
serious problem which may become very serious indeed Thus 
far. the numbers involved, though considerable, are not 
overwhelming We try to deal with this problem of Bengal 
separately and our efforts have often met with some success 
But, essentially, u cannot be isolated from the mapr Indo 
Pakistan problem and difnculties will continue till that mapr 
problem moves towards a solution Some fantastic remedies are 
sometimes put forward, such as exchange of populations or a 


is Thr Akati Dat vraj » ihisiune ajtna ing ajtamit the Congms Miniurr 
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slice of territory to be taken from Pakistan for the rehabilitation 
of the migrants'^ Both these suggestions are foolish in the 
extreme Indeed they cannot be given effect to without war, 
and if we rule out war for this purpose, then we have to think 
differently If, unhappily, war comes, then far from settling 
this problem, it will produce a host of others, apart from the 
enormous injury it would do to the countries involved 

22 In Korea the Kaesong talks continue without producing 
any results It is extraordinary how the two delegations can 
manage to continue discussing the same point day after day 
and week after week without making the slightest progress The 
question at issue is the ceasefire line The U N Commanders 
want, more or less, the present line which, in some places goes 
beyond the S8th parallel The North Koreans and the Chinese 
want to have the 38th parallel as the ceasefire line As the 
present military position is much more favourable to the 0 N 
than the 38th parallel, they are very reluciani to give up this 
advantage I am still inclined to think, though the hope grows 
dim, that the ceasefire talks will ultimately succeed 

23 In Iran there appears to have been another deadlock 
between the U K representatives and the Iranian Covemmem 
The U K had accepted the basis of nationalization of the oil 
industry there and had offered otherwise also much more 
favourable terms But, so far as the latest news goes, the 

14 SP Monkriyrc ipeakinx at Calcutta on SO July 1931 laid that if (he 
Covrrtiment of India frared lo interfere m the matter of the lecunty of 
Ilmdui in Ea« Bengal at il m'Khi lead to anunl conllici the only other 
pouible solution was to rffen a planned rxchanxeof population and properly 
at Covemmem level 

13 The Bnlish proposal of IS Au|mM. recoxniiing the principle of 
nationariration of oil industry stiRxested thai the ownership ©foil be vested in 
an Iranian Company and the Anjclo Indian Oil Company should transfer all 
Ks assets m lieu of compensation ihc production and wfinmK could be jmnily 
controlled by the British and the Iranian afirncies and ns iranipon and 
maihetmKouiiidrlranTeiainrdbyBmain On IB Au^st 1931 tianrejecied 
(he praposab as mronsisiern with her plan of nalionaliraiion of oil industry 
and Hated that the could nca )tnc a mnnopcdjr of sale of her oil to the An^lo 
Iranian Oil Company 
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Iranians are not satisfied with this It is interesting to note that, 
as an indirect result of this conflict, the Iraq Government has 
profited and they will now be given a royalty of 50% on the 
profits of the oil business there'* This is a considerable 
advantage If the oil companies had been a little wiser and 
offered something like this to Iran a year or tsvo ago, there 
would probably have been no crisis there now 

24 One of the major issues before us at present is the 
proposed Japanese peace treaty This has been sponsored by 
the USA and the U K Governments The other Powers 
concerned, exceptingChina, have been consulted about it We 
made a number of suggestions towards change, but only a few 
minor ones were accepted, our major proposals were rejected 
Our whole approach to this has been that such a treaty should 
not only make Japan an independent nation, but should lead 
towards a lessening of tension m the Far East and be some step 
towards settlement We have felt that the proposed treaty 
might well produce a contrary effect First of all, any such 
arrangement which leaves out China, the country most 
concerned, is obviously incomplete and not realistic Then 
again, the proposals to station American troops in Japan and 
have U S bases there appear to us to be objcctior^able The 
presence of those troops will be a constant imtant to nearby 
countries who will think that they are meant for their invasion 
1 here are many other points involved in this draft treaty, but I 
need not trouble you with them here After the most careful 
consideration we have come to the conclusion that we cannot 
sign this treaty " Hence, we are not sending any representatives 
to the San Francisco Conference This conference is meant to 
be a formal affair where no discussion can take place about the 


16 The A g rtcinnu was ii](ned ai Oaghdid on IS August between ihe Iraq 
Government the Iraq Petroleum Company, the Mosul Petroleum Company 
and the Banah Petroleum Company 

17 The Untvetl States on IZ August expressed then inahtUty to accept ihe 
Indian proposals 

18 This was communicated to the United Stales on 2S August 19SI 
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treaty and only signatures are asked for It has been stated, 
howe\er, that any country can record its objections or its 
criticisms to some part of the treaty Hie record will in no way 
lessen the legal significance of that treaty or lessen the 
responsibility of the signatory country For us to sign this treaty 
would have been to go counter to many policies which we have 
thus far pursued, and it would have made us indirectly 
responsible for certain decisions which we entirely disapprove 

25 In this matter we have had full consultations with the 
Government of Burma, who are equally dissatisfied with the 
proposed treaty They have also decided not to sign it 
do not yet know what the final decision of the Indonesian 
Government will be It is possible that under great pressure, 
they might sign it, even though they disapprove of it Both the 
USA and the U K Governments have attached considerable 
importance to India's signature to this treaty, and yet they have 
paid little heed to India s advice and suggestions The old 
practice of deciding about Asian questions in Europe and 
America, and not thinking too much of the opinion of Asian 
counines still Ivolds That policy has not succeeded m the past 
and IS not likely to succeed in the future 

26 Our decision not to sign this treaty will naturally cause 
disappointment and some resentment in the USA We are 
soriy for this and i( is because of this that we gave the most 
earnest consideration to the draft treaty We could not. 
however give up our basic position even though some of the 
consequences might not be to our liking I am sure that, m the 
long run India's attitude will be appreaated We propose to 
finalire our decision about this peace treaty m the course of the 
next few da)-s Probably in a week from today we shall 
communicate our decision to the USA It will later be 
published Till then no publicity should be given to it 


^9 Ttie Bunrine Covemmeiu eonununicaird iheir deeiiion lo the United 
State* on IS Aujrua 1951 
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27 The King of Nepal has been on a short informal visit to 
Delhi This has given us an opportunity of discussing with him 
many of the difficult problems which the people of Nepal have 
to face 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


20 from lSio21 Auiiuw 1951 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

The outstanding event of the past few weeks, from the 
international point of view, has been India's refusal to attend 
the San Francisco Conference on the Japanese peace treaty 
Among the Asian countries, India and Burma have refused 
Indonesia is sending a delegation to San Francisco but has not 
yet decided whether to sign or not It is probable that they will 
ultimately sign the multilateral treaty 

2 India s decision not to sign the treaty has a peculiar and 
far-reaching significance Because of this fact, considerable 
irritation has been caused in oHiciat circles in the United States 
at our decision Indeed the reply of the U S Government was 
couched m language which is not usual m correspondence 
between Govemmems I confess that we were somewhat 
irritated at it, but after much thought, we decided not to use 


I The Unrird 5(>in Covrmmrni leKmiinj; India i decision lo make a 
leparair peace ireaiy mth Jipan uid m ns note of S6 August (hat there can 
be no united actnn lor peace unlen ibe natmu 'are willing to accept what to 
each majr vrm jmpeirectxinV m one another It showed surprise that India 
considrred the treaty incapabte of resiortnit (he honour and equality amonj; 
the conuty of free natioru to Japan when m fact the treaty had been accepted 
by Japan The note rUimrd lo see a “discrepancy" m ihe Indian 
Covemmem s stand oo Taiwan It also accused India of applying "dinerem 
lesu* to Kurile and |he Ryukiu islands few while India wanted the transfer of 
aoveteinniy of Kunie islands so (he So*ws Union she rnticued U N 
iruueeshipofRyukua islands under (he tJnued States auihoniy 
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strong language in our rfply* As our action was strong and 
definite, there was no necessity for the language to be 
unnecessarily strong 

3 ! wrote to you in my last fortnightly letter about some of 

the reasons why wc could not support the American draft 
treaty Many other reasons can be advanced for this decision 
and I have been quite clear in my mmd that this was the only 
possible decision we could take in the circumstances Any other 
decision would not only have been wrong on the merits but 
harmful to us from every point of view It would have been a 
reversal of our policy completely and v\ouId have brought far 
reaching consequences in us train It may have given some 
immediate pleasure to the United States, but it was unlikely 
even to bring us any benefits Having surrendered on the main 
issue once, we would have been unable to hold out on other 
matters which affect us I think it u clear that the respect for 
India and for her independent line has gone up in other 
countries including the U K and the U 5 A . even though 
they may dislike our decision In Asia, our decision has had a 
powerful effect It seems to me fairly clear that the Japanese 
people, or a great majoniy of them, approve of India’s action, 
even though they might not express this approval publicly \Ve 
have had some evidence of this In Japan, the Prime Minister, 
Mr Yoshida, has recently faced an angry Diet, which 
demanded new elections * 

2 In their trpljr of 26 Augux I9S1 the Indian Co>rmmmi tnerelj' 
reiterated India t ' inherrnl and unquesiionabte nKhi** not to iijm the treaty 
and faid that the arparaie treaty with Japan would nol run counter lo the 
main provuionsof the draft treaty to besiKoed at San rrancucn 

S ShiKrruYoshida(I878 1967) Prime Minisierorjapan 1918 64 

4 The Soeialijt Party during the Diet (Paitiament) ies»on on 17 and 16 
August 1951 accused the Pnme Minmer of 'aecret diplomacy . cnticiied the 
Allied Powers for violacing their own pledges not to seek temional 
aggrandizement, declared that the draft treaty in no way sataCied the wnhes 
of the Japanese people, and strongly cniicued the proposal to retain the 
kiiwtei Svawv Vttiop* Jv^wv *Sw» vi« vnuy mvs TV« Patty also 
decided lo send us repiesentatives to the San Francisco Conference as 
observers but not as delegates 
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4 Our general policy is not intended to side with any group or 
country or to oppose any group or country for opposition’s sake 
We have tried, m spite of difliculties and misunderstandings to 
keep fnendly relations with rival coumnes We have had a 
large measure of success m this But the issues that come up 
repeatedly h^vc to he judged from the wider point of view of 
war and peace in the world Unfortunately, because of fear, the 
Western countries are mehned more and more tovv’ards fascist 
and military elements m Germany. Spam, etc The 

rearmament of Germany under the old leadership, and the 
proposed rearmament of Japan, also under the old military 
leadership, are being encouraged This is a dangerous trend, 
which would do little good even to Amenca In any event, what 
IS happening is that extreme elements on both sides arc coming 
to the front On the Russian side, we find Communist 
expansionism, on the other side, we find reactionary elements 
joining together The middle groups tend to disappear India 
cannot line up with the Soviet or ihc other Communist 
coumnes nor can u line up with these miliiansi and fascist 
groups It is difficult to live m splendid isolation But. in effect, 
India IS not isolated and a wide circle of people all over the 
world welcome the general policy we are pursuing and think of 
it as something that gives hope for the prevention of war In 
spue of our desire to remain aloof of international 
entanglements a certain leadership is thrust upon India in 
pursuing the policy we have adopted which has a Urge appeal 
to considerable numbers of people abroad more especially in 
Asia 


5 The rearming of Japan can only lead to war on a big scale 
It may be that if unfonunaiely the Kaesong ceasefire talks fail 
the war there, which has never stopped will become fiercer 
Attempts might be made to train up and send Japanese troops 
to Korea If this happens, there will be strong resentment in 
Japan and the war m the Far East might well spread funher 
Our action though cnticued by some is some kind of a brake 
in the spread of war mentality 
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6 Indo Pakistan relations continue to be tense, though, on 
the whole, I have a feeling that the situation is slightly easier 
than It was But this does not take us very far and the 
immediate cnsis might well last another two months or so I 
think that if we can prevent a conflict during the next two 
months, there will be some slow toning down of the crisis But 
we cannot expect miracles to happen and even the process of 
toning down and healing will take time At the present 
moment, the only policy we can pursue in regard to Pakistan is 
not to surrender on any important point, to keep ourselves 
strong and prepared to meet any contingency, and at the same 
lime to keep perfectly cool and strive for peace Rather wild 
demands for war, made directly or indirectly, exhibit complete 
immaturity of thought and understanding* The Hyderabad 
operations have had one bad effea on our people They seem 
to think that any war would be a brief affair involving little 
troubles As a matter of fact, if we are entangled in war with 
Pakistan, that war will neither be brief nor gentlemanly, if I 
may use this wgrd It u likely to be a bitter conflict, full of 
suppressed hatred The influence of reactionary and extreme 
elements will increase m both countries So far as our country is 
concerned, we have to take very special care, m the present 
context of affairs that we do not forget our basic stand against 
communalism 1 am sure that it would have been easier for us 
to deal with Pakistan, if our own hands had been clean in this 
matter 

7 Dr Graham has just come back to Delhi from Karachi on 
his fourth visit I have met him again We have not proceeded 
far and I rather doubt if these talks which have been 
conducted wholly informally, will yield fruitful results 
Meanwhile, the preparations for the Kashmir Constituent 


5 For example DP Muhra v»ho ren j tned a» Home Mmuier of Madhya 
Pradesh on 22 Auxvut 19^1 , Mated that ihe only honourable Course Icfi for 
India V'as lo issue an ultimaium to Pakistan demanding that she ensure the 
safety of the Hmdu population or face invasion and cervpation by Indian 
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Assembly go on and elections %»ill take place in September and 
October The Assembly will meet there sometime afterwards, 
possibly in November, or a little earlier I am going to Kashmir 
for the next weekend. Saturday and Sunday partly because of 
the Convocation of the University there, but chiefly to have an 
opponunity of discussing various developments with Sheikh 
Abdullah and his colleagues It t$ important that we should 
remain in full touch and harmony with each other ' 

8 I had taken some pride in the fact that the morale of our 
people near the border was good I am afraid I cannot 
congratulate myself quite so much about this matter now It is 
true that the morale is excellent generally speaking But it i5 
true also that during the last fonnight, fairly large numbers of 
people have left border cities like Amritsar. We must check this 
exodus, as It IS a sign of fear and apprehension and fear is 
contagious There is really no reason for people to run away 
from the border areas If. unfortunately, war comes as a result 
of Pakistan’s attack on us anywhere, we are strong enough to 
prevent our territory from being invaded There may be some 
petty raids which it is impossible to prevent There may also be 
occasional bombing of some of our cities This bombing cannot 
go far because of the lack of resources in Pakistan In any event, 
we should not be frightened by an odd bomb dropping nearby 

9 Tliere is one matter which I should like to mention to you. 
as It dutrcsses me Because of (his talk of war as well as the 
internal crises, including what is called the Congress crisis the 
astrologers appear to carry on a flourishing trade, making all 
kinds of prophecies sometimes adverse and at other limes more 
optimistic This emergence of astrologers among our 
responsible people is greatly to be deplored We cannot run a 
country on the basis of astrologers predictions nor can we run a 
war with this background Even if there was an element of truth 
in astrology which I do not believe, it is wrong to refer to 
astrologers to guide our actions 1 should therefore like you and 
your colleagues to discourage sternly and even ruthlessly this 
practice of clinging to the stars and expecting them not only to 
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guide us but to control our activities True or false, this is a 
harmful practice and it lessens our credit both in India and 
abroad 

10 The so called Congress crisis continues and will continue 
till at least the next meeting of the A i C C on September 8th 
and 9th But this crisis has already had one good^effect It has 
roused up the people to think of fundamental matters and 
there is more reality in our discussions now That is all to the 
good 

11 1 have recently spoken both at the Congress 
Parliamentary Party meeting® and a press conference’ and 
have dealt with many of the issues that arc troubling our 
people 1 will not repeat what I have said there But I would 
draw your particular attention to n as explaining our approach 
to these problems It seems to me that what is necessary is 
clanty m Congress decisions and in the activities governing 
Congressmen There has been m the past far too much of an 
attempt to shirk this clear thinking Recent events have shown 
the importance and vitality of the Congress because the whole 
country has been roused up by this so called crisis 


6 Nehru warned ihe Conjeress Parlumemaiy Party nn SI Augutt that ihe 
Party which wai stil^ a force in the country and had a brif-ht future was 
dnrimK from us accepted roune of broadening; us base and of keeping m 
constant touch with the people The meeting adopted a resolution recording 
us confidence in Nehru s leadership 

7 At his press conference on M August Nehru reiterated his Government s 
commitment to a “proper ptebwue «r» Kashmir as they did not want a 
running sore going on between India and Pakistan but clanfied that ihe 
plebiscite should only be on the baso of economic and political 
considerations ” and not based on “rebgHMS fanaticism or bigotry ' He 
dismissed the possibility of a Urge scale invasion from Pakistan and reiterated 
his Government s resolve to settle aO dsspuiei with Pakisian peacefully He 
explained that India had decided against signing the multilateral treaty with 
Japan as a matter of pnneiple’ On the Congress crisis he said that the 
A I C.C had been convened to “give a tleir direction as to what Congress 
stands for“ so that it could lake a turn from the “wrong direction' and for 
which he was prepared to become luPresidenl if called upon 
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12 You wvU be mierested to know that the People’s 
Government of China are sending a cultural goodwill mission to 
India * This will be coming sometime m October and will spend 
some weeks m India The mission will include prominent 
educationists, scientists and artists 

13 The food position is not as satisfactory as 1 would like n to 
be We avoid severe cnsis, but we have not been able to provide 
for the future as miich as we wanted to do The rams have been 
poor in several parts of the country and much depends on the 
next ten dajt of so If tains come in even now, they will do 
much good, although some foss has already been caused by the 
dry period in July August 


Yours sincerely, 
JawaharJa} Nehru 


^ '♦‘iWlfn*«^«'««i(yoneitwin6cnTOi»tffncfi»foronemr>nihfrofT.28 
October 1951 
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New Delhi 
17 September, 1951 


My dear Chief Minister. 

The last fortnight has been a very heavy one for me The 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee took place m 
Delhi and resulted in a fresh burden and responsibility being 
cast upon me ‘ I am afraid the next few months are going to be a 
very difncult test of my powers of endurance 

2 Early m this month Dr Graham returned from Karachi 
and we had long talks Ultimately he made certain suggestions 
in regard to ' demilitanzation ’* This was his first formal 
communication to us since he came to India * To this we have 
sent a formal reply ^ Dr Graham went to Pakistan and from 
there has proceeded to Geneva ' His visit to India and Pakistan 
has thus ended and he will now present his report to the 
Security Council of the U N 

3 In our reply to Dr Graham we made clear our position 
again in regard to the withdrawal of our forces from Kashmir 
We had no desire to keep them there except for reasons of 
security As the situation improved, we would gladly withdraw 

1 NrhruauuTnrclihePmidrn(shipof<heCon)tTnion9Sep(emberI951 

2 Graham mumcd lo India on 30 Aumni 1951 and on 7 SeptrmW 
fugjirstrd to Nehru a aotuiion based broadly on (hr U N rrsoluiions of IS 
Aufpist 1918 and 5 January 1949 wluch had been accepted by both India and 
Pakistan He also lUKKrstrd that the detailed nrjtMiations should take place 
before the proposals were finally accepted 

9 On 11 September 1951 

4 He went to Pakistan on the 8ih and left for Geneva on the 12ih 
September 1951 
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them But we must always keep in mind the dangers that 
threaten Kashmir state In any c%ent Pakistan had to 
withdraw all her troops regular or irregular, and disband and 
disarm the so-called 'Azad' forces That is to say, that the area 
at present occupied by Pakistan in Jammu and Kashmir stall 
should be cleared of Pakistan influence We would, on our 
part, withdraw some of our forces, as the danger lessened 

4 "You may remember that two years ago we had agreed to a 
resolution of the U N Commission, which laid down that 
Pakistan should withdraw all her forces and that India should 
thereupon withdraw the bulk, of her forces Pakistan did not act 
up to this resolution As a matter of fact, throughout 1949 and 
1950. and e\en early in 1951. we continued ihe process of 
withdrawal of our forces and actually withdrew a little over 
40% of them Tlius, we have gone very far m withdrawing the 
bulk of our forces Dunng the last few months of crisis vrehave 
sent back some forces to Kashmir 

5 I do not know what Dr Graham is likely to report I 
imagine that he will indicate the differences which still exist 
between India and Pakistati in regard to this matter He did not 
discuss with us any question other than that of withdrawal of 
forces The Security Council will then presumably consider his 
report So far as we know, an attempt will be made to avoid any 
kind of a break 

6 The situation vis a vb Pakistan appears to have toned 
down to some extent There is not quite the same amount of 
war mongenng there, but occasionally threats are throv^n out 
We cannot take any risks and have still to be prepared for any 
contingency, though I think that the chances of war have 
somevvhat receded 

7 IVc have informed Japan* of our desiic to put an end to 
the Slate of war between India and Japan as soon as the San 


5 On SSeiHrmbfr 19>I 
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Francisco treaty * has been acted upon This has been 
appreciated very much in Japan ’’ and also by some other 
countries In the USA, our refusal to attend the San 
Francisco Conference and siqn the Japanese peace treaty led to 
angry comments Second thoughts were a little calmer and 
gradually there has been a slight understanding of our position 
I am sure that the stand we took will be appreciated more and 
more later Meanwhile, the Kaesong ceasefire talks have 
practically ended and war is in full progress m Korea * There 
appears to be little chance of a resumption of the ceasefire 
talks Probably there will be an intensification of warfare after 
the partial lull that ue have had 

8 Tlicre has been a controversy between India and Pakistan 
about the exodus of Hindus from East Bengal to West Bengal 
We have no doubt that our figures are more or less accurate 
There still continues to be a marked excess in the movement of 
Hindus from Pakistan to West Bengal The average daily 
figures have recently been 


Going from East to 
\Vest Bengal 


Going from West to 
East Bengal 


Hindus 3,324 2,500 

Muslims 1 247 I 424 


These figures, of course, include casual travellen as well as 
migrants 

6 llir trraiy was sijnirfl by 49 nations mchiding Japan on 8 September 
19S1 

7 The Japanese CovrrnTncm communicated their appreciaiion of India s 
stand on lOSepienilier I9')l 

8 After North Korea suspended the latVs on SS August I9S1 oser the 
alleged vtolation of the neuiral tone by American troops the radio broadcasts 
on both sides blamed each other for the failure of the talks Amidst 
continuous reports of alleged stoUlmns of lemiory by Amencan troops the 
acceptance of the charge of an Amencan plane having bombed the Kaesong 
neutral tone led to refxtron of the suncestion for the resumption of the 
ceasrfiie talks made by the Unnesl States on £Se|>t ember 
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9 The Pakistan press has complained a great deal about 
Muslims going to West Pakistan from India across the 
Rajputana border There is no doubt that there is such a flow, 
though It IS difficult to give numbers These Muslims go 
without permits and at their own nsk Probably several 
hundreds go ever> week 

10 The days of the present Parliament arc numbered and it 
is difhcult to say how it can be emended beyond the 6th 
October After that there are Dussehra or Puja holidays and 
then Moharram Immediately after comes the Congress session 
m Delhi* We are, therefore, trying to finish our work by the 
6th October This is by no means easy as we have got many 
important bills to be considered and passed The Press Bill took 
a full week even for reference to the select committee Today 
the Hindu Code Bill was taken up In view of ihe shonness of 
time available u has become quite impossible to think of 
passing the entire Hindu Code Bill during this session At the 
same time, we do not wish to amve at no final result We have 
therefore, decided to proceed with Part II of the Bill that is 
dealing with marriage and divorce and finalize that at least 
dunngthts session 

II There has been scarcity of ricr msome districts of Madras 
as v%ell as in some other parts of the country The nee v«'e had 
hoped to get from abroad has failed us 2 think there is no way 
out for us but to encourage the consumption of wheat nulo 
tapioca etc Tlic argvttneni that people are not used to this 
kind of diet does not take us very far When necessity arises we 
must get used to what is available 

12 After a long gap which caused considerable damage to 
our crops the rains have come and have been fairlv 
widespread This has reiricsed the situation to some extent 
and iFatlgoeswcII we might havea fair ra^r harvest 

9 li>uhreitfron>17iot90nal>rrt9S| 

1(1 li •‘»ri-rrrrrfliDih<-H-b¥ttf«nniiilrp<inlJSr|i(rml>rr I9*>l 
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13 The Pnme Minister of Afghanistan ” paid a visit to Delhi 
on his way back to Afghanistan from Amenca He had a very 
enthusiastic reception here and addressed Members of 
Parliament also I believe he has gone back with pleasant 
memories of his stay m Delhi and our friendly relations with 
Afghanistan have been strengthened 

14 The U S Ambassador Mr I-oy Henderson, has been 
transferred to Iran and in his place a new Ambassador, Mr 
Chester Bowles is due to come 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


II Shah Mahmud KhanChanfiSM I9S9) Pnme iMmiilrror Afghanistan 
1946 SS 

18 Camf 10 Drihi on 4 September after amvinft in Bombay on 1 
Septrmbft 

IS On 5 September 1961 

14 The transferor Loy Henderson and appointment of a new Ambassador 
was announced by the US Co»rrT u newt on 12 September 1951 Chester 
Bowln the new Ambassador presented hu credentials lo the President of 
India on 1 Notrmber 1951 

15 (1901 1986) Leading Drrrtorrat from Connecticut, held several 
administrative posts between 1945 and 1946 Ambassador to India and Nepal 
1951 55 U S Conjtrcssman 1959 61 Aifibaasador to India 1965 69 auihor 
of <4 \tftiJtom Stu /V26i(1969) MatW*tolndta (1974) and Promars to 
Ktfp Mj\tafimPubbeUff 1941 I969{\91\) 
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My dear Chief Minister, ' 

1 would like to draw your special attention to the Home 
Ministry letter No F 25/59/51 Ests dated the 5th September, 
1951 re^rding tours of Ministers in connection with the 
election campaign 1 have no doubt that these siens which are 
based on sound political convention, are fully acceptable to 
your colleagues and yourself and that you will so regulate your 
tour arrangements as to avoid any criticism that Mmisten are 
misusing their official position for Party advantage during the 
elections 

2 The Home Ministry letter does not refer to the question of 
travelling allowances of Ministers for journeys which have, for 
their mam purpose, the election campaign For such journeys 1 
am sure you will agree that no travelling expenses or daily 
allowances should be charged by Ministers This view is on the 
face of It a fair and sensible one it is also the view, which, on 
technical grounds of the inierpreiation of Constitution, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General has also reached 

3 The general principles mentioned in the Home Ministry 
teller should be applied from now onwards U should he easy to 
separate purely election meetings from meetings meant for 
explaining govemmeniat policies and the tike Nevertheless 
this may not be possible during the lengthy period of time and 
the mo might overlap Cetierally speaking public meetings 


*A iprriallntrrtn tddiiioolnlbFFaniiqd»b'Lrttm 
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should be sponsored non-oHicially. although Government 
officials may give some assistance for reasons of security and 
order This should be considered a general rule, though there 
may be obvious exceptions when the function is largely 
governmental 

4 As general elections are taking place in January 1952, it 
may be presumed that for some weeks previously the activities 
of Ministers on tour are much more concerned with elections 
Therefore. durmgthemonihofDecemberspecially careshould 
be taken to keep Government officials apart from public 
meetings which are likely to be election meetings This does not 
apply to any security arrangements and the like 

5 1 would also like to draw your attention to a letter you must 
have received from our Election Commissioner dated 7th 
September, in which he has made certain suggestions about the 
organization for elections These suggestions are important and 
1 hope that the attention of your State officials has been drawn 
to them 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
4 October, 1951 , 


My dear Chief Minister. 


The Parliamentary session continues and as it approaches its 
end. Its activity becomes more and more feverish There is so 
much work to be got through and so little time Perhaps there 
would be ervough time (or all our work if the rules of Parliament 
were not such as to permit unlimited speeches and discussions 
We have had one speech lasting four hours on a particular 
clause of a Bill (This was a clause of the Hindu Code Bill) 
Unless the rules of Parliament are changed, it will become 
increasingly difficult to get through any substantial amount of 
work If this IS so now with less than 300 Members, the 
difficulties later on with a much larger membership of 
Parliament will proportionately increase 'ITiere will also be two 
Houses after the elections The prospect for important 
legislation is not encouraging 

2 Fver since we came into office and indeed long before 
that, our major plank was the abolition of the zammdan 
svstem There was not much delay on our part and many State 
Covemments soon after assuming office, undertook this 
legislation The subject was complicated and various 
committees investigated it The question of compensation 
became a major stumbling block Various Slates dealt with it in 
various ways Ultimately some States passed these zammdan 
abolition laws but the courts then came inio the picture and 
issued injunctions and the like As you know, this was one of the 
major reasons for our amending our Constitution We did that 
and yet again the mailer was referred to the courts and progress 
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was stopped ' Probably we shall get over this particular hurdle 
also* We do not know what other difficulties and hurdles we 
may still have to overcome 

3 This exasperating slovmess in a matter of high urgency and 
importance makes one think furiously It is obvious that this 
pace IS much too slow and we shall be caught up by other events 
and developments, if we do not move faster It has often been 
said that agrarian reform is the most important question m Asia 
today We realized that long ago and even took steps to that 
end But the Constitution and rules we have framed have made 
It difficult for us to increase the pace of progress 

4 The Hindu Code Bill has been pending for four or five 
years, apart from the long investigations that preceded (his It 
has come up for debate repeatedly before Parliament and 
interminable speeches have been delivered It was obviously a 
controversial measure and it was not our desire to suppress 
debate or even to treat this as a strictly Party measure 
necessitating a whip The result has been that after every 
effort, we have failed thus far to get even a pan of it through 
In our attempt to get something done during this session, we 
decided to take up Part 11 of the Bill only that is marriage and 
divorce Even that has been hung up and, with the utmost 
reluctance, we have had to postpone ns consideration, because 
there simply was no time for it dunng this session* 1 have no 
doubt that a considerable majonty m Parliament desired the 
passage of this Bill with minor alterations But that majonty 
was helpless before a determined minority and we had to 
confess defeat for the moment at least 

5 I do not think, however, that all this lime on the Hindu 
Code Dill has been wasted It has kept this important subject 


1 On 12 Sep«rrnber 19Sl sevrial lammdan of Dihar Uiur Pradnh and 
Madhya Ptadrjh (halirnxed in the Supreme Court ihe validiiy of ihe 
Omsiiiuiion (flrw Amrndmrnc) Art |95l under Article 52 of ihe 
Coiisiiiution 

2 On 5 October ihe Supreme Court damiued ihe petiiioni and held the 
Him Amendment An 1951 at«atxl 

1 It wai postponed on 26 September 195J 
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before the public and made people think about it It had made 
It one of the major issues m India and 1 hate little doubt that it 
will hate to be taken up and passed sometime or other For my 
part, I am convinced that progress in India must be on all 
fronts— political economic and social Unless this happens, we 
shall ^et held up Some people think that we should keep the 
social aspect apart and concentrate on the political and 
economic There can be no such division Our social 
organization has shown both virtues and vices In the past It has 
displayed an amazing cohesion and continuity It has also 
progressively weakened the political and economic set*up, 
apart from other consequences in the social domain Whatever 
ns virtues might have been in the past, it is clear that major 
changes are required in the present The Hindu Code Bill 
represents an attempt to bring about some changes without 
shaking up too much the social organization The Bill as 
drafted was not perfect and no doubt could be changed But 
the essential principles underlvng it were important and could 
not be given up The struggle to achieve these changes will have 
to continue 

6 As I write this letter the Press Bill is being hotly argued in 
Parliament * There has bten a fierce attack upon it in the press 
and much misieprescntation has been indulged in ^ It is stated 
that the Prime Minister and the Home Minister have broken 
the assurances they ga^e This is completely untrue Many of 

4 Ttir Pms Bill introduced in Parl»mrn(an3I Au^uM 1951 war passed on 

7 OitobcT and recrivetS the President s assent on S3 October See aUo ante 
p 480 

5 Onam •eaions of ihe press and tome Members of Parliament charged 
that the Press Bill restneted the freedom of the press by incIudiOK new and 
dangerous ofTences and feared that the clause defining objectionable matter 
would be utdired to punish many innocent people and would encroach upon 
honest journalism 

6 On 3 October 1951 aeserat Members of the opposition in Parliament 
charged that the Home Minister and the Prime Minister had gone back on ihe 
aasuranec given during the discusaon on the Constitution Amendment Bill 
that all clauses m the Press Emergency Act which were ciiiicired in the 
newspapers would be removed from Ihe new Bill However in the proposed 
Bill all the provKiona of the An had bten incorporated 
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us and I am of that number, are most relucfar^t to pass 
le^slation limiting the freedom of the press or of e’tpression 
But It seems clear to me. and indeed ic is generally recognized, 
that something should be done to clarify the present position in 
regard to the press This present position is chaotic It is also 
generally admitted that some sections of the press are being 
used for purposes which are most injurious from various points 
of view They preach rank communalism and inflame people’s 
minds and passions Their moral standards are terribly low and 
often the purpose of some of ihese disreputable journals is just 
pure blackmail Something has to be done about this 

7 The chief objection to the press laws m the past was that 
they armed the executive with excessive powers and that 
executive was an irresponsible one then Today the executives 
are popular and responsible, even so. the Press Dill does not 
give the executive any final power to take action The decision 
has to be by judicial process This itself is a tremendous change 
from the old press laws The question in debate, therefore, 
should be a very limited one as to how far we should go m 
deHning what should not be done I think >ou will Hnd that 
these definitions have been strictly limited and it is riot fair to 
say that the Government wants to interfere with the freedom of 
the press or with any kind of legitimate cniicism There is 
always a risk of a wrong step being taken, however good the 
law There is also a more obvious risk of our public life being 
poisoned by a cenam section of depraved journalism Anyone 
can bring out a newspaper, any monied person can use the 
press for his own personal advantage ' 

8 It must be remembered that the press today is something 
different from what if was even a generation ago Afechanical 
devices have made K easy to produce newspapers and 
periodicals on a large scale Only money is required There is 
no other standard of capacity or moral behaviour No one 
that the more dangetout weapoui of w« should be 
given freely to anybody who wants them or who can even pay 
for them A press which u allowed }o sink 
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standard of behaviour might be more dangerous than any 
weapon of war, even the atom bomb, in degrading society and 
indeed in pulling down the standards of even the higher 
newspapers Having said this, I should also hhe to say that when 
we try to control the press, we enter upon dangerous ground 
and great care has to be taken not to misuse any power that 
might be given 

9 1 cannot even now say how long our present session of 

Parliament will last We had hoped that it would end by the 
6th October But that seems almost impossible now Apart 
from the Press Bill, we have the highly important Industries 
Bill' and then we have to consider the Planning Commission s 
report and certain Delimitation Orders We shall have to 
continue the session till the llth of October or a day or two 
more* There will of coune. be holidays m between because of 
JJuisehra 

10 There will have to be another session of Parliament after 
the elections This will be necessary for certain appropriation 
bilb That session may consider other matters also, but u u 
doubtful if any major piece of legislation can be considered or 
passsed by it because elections wiU have taken place by then 
and this Parliament will be a dying one 

11 Vou muvi have followed with interest the proceedings 
taken by parliament in what is called the Mudgal cave* 

7 Tt>e indusenn (l>rvcIofnnml and Regulation) Bill passed by Parliament 
on 12 Oeiober 19S1 received (hr President i assent on SI October 1951 The 
Bill encompassinR S7 basic induntiet etivwaRed settiOR up of Development 
Councils 10 deal with the pr^lenu of praduetton and social revponsibiliiy of 
these industnes and a Cent ral Advisory Council to advise the Government on 
Bsuev relating to the exerrue of romrel over their management 

6 The session ended on If October 1951 

9 OnSJunelSSl a ipectalcommiileeofPaHiamenl concluded that M G 

Mudgal Member of Patliammc had abused his position as Member of 
Parbament by promoting the mteresu of aeveral business firms of Bombay 
and in ha oral and srntien connnunicaiions to the Prime Minister had 
concealed ha connection wiih (be Bombay Bullion Association The 
committee held that ha conduet was derogatory to the dignity of the House 
and recommended hu suspension fiom Parliament 
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Parliament viewed the conduct of Mr Mudgal with extreme 
disfavour There has been a tendency in the past not only in 
Parliament but probably in the State Legislatures also, not to 
keep up to proper standards of behaviour The Mudgal case is 
an example and a warning and there must be no laxity shown 
when any such matter arises If once the reputation of our 
Legislatures goes down then democracy itself will be in peril 
Therefore, the reputation of these legislatures, as also of our 
services, must be strictly guarded and any misbehaviour should 
lead to enquiry and action 

12 While we have been carrying on debates and arguments 
in Parliament, an event of high significance has been taking 
place m Madhya Pradesh " Thu is the walking tour of Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave I am sure that this tour of his will yield as rich 
results as his tour of the Telengana area in Hyderabad 

IS We had hoped and believed for the wish was father to 
the thought, that this year's monsoon will be a good one after so 
many failures in the past 1 am exceedingly sorry to say that our 
hopes have not been fulfilled and in many areas of India there 
has not been enough ram and the situation is serious It is not 
serious in the sense of lack of food immediately, for we have 
imported large quantities of foodgrains It is serious for the 
future because we cannot continue for long with this enormous 

10 AcccpimRChe TOmmi«ee»findinip<in 24 Sepicmbcr Nehru moved a 
resolution for Modjjal s expulsion from Pacliamenl Bui before ihe resolution 
could be passed Mudjjal lencfered /ns resiKnation proleitinf; ihai members 
were ' not free“ lo express their views on the subject On 25 September the 
House passed an amended resolution slating that MudRil deserved expubion 
from the House and thal the letms of ha letter of resignation constituted a 
contempt of the House 

It Between J4 Sepiember and IS November 1951 \ inoba Bhave covered 
a duiance of SOOnules from tVardha to Delhi and r>i received 21 000 
acres of land as donation fordiwnbotion among the landless The purpose of 
hu walking tour was to change the social order by effecting a psychological 
revolution in ihe minds of the people and by Bhoadan (land pfi) help lo 
solve jne‘«gr»imiT'*f«™i-''f-*'“ha. 

12 See axfr p S'*? 
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gap in our own production and consumption In particular, 
there has been a lack of tice I think that we must try again, 
and to the utmost of our capaaty. to vary our food habits and 
get people acemtomed to eating tither foods than those to 
which they have been normally acemtomed 

14 In Assam, there have been heavy floods again'* and that 
unfortunate province is faced by this new calamity In large 
parts of Bombay and Saurashtra, famine is dreaded, in Uttar 
Pradesh, heavy loss has been caused In some other parts of the 
country also, there has been this lack of ram and altogether the 
situation 1 $ a depressing one In this connection it seems to me 
that the State Governments should investigate modem methods 
for encouraging rainfall This ts not difHcuIc, provided the 
clouds are there If ram-clouds are not present, then, of course. 
It IS exceedingly difficult and almost impossible But I am told 
that if some ram clouds are present, it is fairly easy by 
sprinkling them with some chemical powder from an aeroplane 
to induce the ram to come down Anyhow, even the season of 
clouds IS passing and we have to face the situation, however 
difficult It might be It becomes necessary that all States in 
India should co operate m this matter and such as have more 
should give of iheir abundance Unfonunatel) sometimes 
there is a tendency to hold on to what one has got regardless of 
another's difficulty or misfortune 

15 There has been no great change in the Indo Pakistan 
situation, although one does sense a lessening of icnsion or 
rather of talk of war The fear of war has sensibly decreased on 
^th sides Recently, there has been a fresh outburst m 
Pakistan against India, TOdoubi because the Graham Report is 
expeetc to be out soon Thai is the Pakistan way There have 
also been despatches m the British press, sent by their 
correspondents m India, which suggest that the United Nations 


IJ In ihe middle of Scpinnbe, the BMhm«puir 
l>pf« Awam v,erf m .pa,e and hc,»y dama, 
H U wat rrteaaed on IfrOnober I9SI 


and the Lohil riven m 
to crop! and livestock 
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should take strong measures on the Kashmir issue Whether 
these represent individual flights of imagination of the 
correspondents or are a concened effon, I do not know We do 
not propose to say anything at present so long as the 
Graham Report does not come out But 1 might make it 
perfectly clear that we do not propose to allow ourselves to be 
bullied by anybody and we will not permit any interference 
either from outside We have gone pretty far in our desire for a 
peaceful settlement and to have a plebiscite in the Kashmir 
state Any fair minded person who sees what we have done will. 

I am sure, agree about our bonafides and our earnest desire for 
a peaceful settlement We shall stand by that and go no 
funher 

16 Reports from Eastern Pakistan continue to be most 
distressing It is true that the influx of Hindus from Eastern 
Pakistan into India has gone down very greatly In fact, it is 
hardly abnormal now Many of those who came away have 
returned to their lands m East Bengal because of the difficulties 
of employment m India Pressure of circumstances has sent 
them back, not any desire to do so Living conditions for the 
minorities m East Bengal are such as to bear down upon them 
continuously and tend to squeeze them out 

17 There is another side to this picture also to which I have 
referred in a previous letter Muslims continue to ire^t across the 
Kajasthan Sind border from India to Pakistan This has been a 
continuous process for a considerable time past and the average 
has worked out to about 450 a day These people go without 
permits or other facilities Why do they go? For a variety of 
reasons Unemploytnenl here and the hope of employment on 
the other side, fear and a general feeling of msecunty about the 
future Most of the Muslims who are going in this way are of the 
lower middle class or the poorer classes While w e arc perfeoly 
justifled m protesting against conditions in East Bengal, we 
must not forget that we cannot be satisfied with conditions m 
some parts of India, so far as Muslims are concerned These 
conditions are largely the result of communal propaganda by 
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various or^nirations who try to fnphten Muslims in India The 
large number of refugees here are often easy victims of this 
propaganda, because it appears to them that they will profit if 
the Muslims go and leave their houses and lands It is necessary, 
therefore, for all our Stale Covemments to pay particular 
attention to this matter and to go all out to produce a sensation 
of security and fair treatment to our minorities It bnngs little 
credit to us that we cannot act up to our professions 

18 The near approach of eleaians has galvanized all kinds of 
communal parties into fierce activity This activity seldom 
concerns itself with an> positive proposals It is largely a 
denunciation of Government and more especially of what is 
called the ‘appeasement’ policy of Government towards 
Muslims This kind of thing adorned vmh an abundance of 
vulgar abuse, sometimes goes down with the crowd I have, 
therefore, taken special pains to lay stress on the dangers of this 
vulgar and foolish approach and the inherent poison of 
communalism, which if allowed free play, would break up 
India I have always found a very ready response from the 
people 1 have addressed when the full facts are placed before 
them Indeed my optimism has grown because of this warm 
response that I have had from vast numbers of human beings 
who have aticndetl my meetings These numbers are colossal 
In Ludhiana the whole countryside seemed to have poured 
into that little town Thai is pantcularly a Sikh area and I was 
happy to see vast numbers of stalwan Sikh fanners attending 
my meetings and lining the roadsides for miles In Delhi also 
every meeimg 1 have addressed has been attended by over a 
hundred thousand They have been quiet and orderly 
meetings the people listening with attention, trying to 
undeniand the argument and appeanng to agree with it 

19 Behind these communal bodies are the forces of every 
und of social reaction Some of the old ruling pnnees depmed 

15 bejnn ha rintion tampsiftn tt Ludhian* in Punjab on Jfl 

5fjH«nbrr ISal brjovin^acaOioaKathennKof about one lakh people for an 
“all out war' on eocnmunalam 
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of their powers but having enough money, (hcjagiTdars, the big 
zamindars, and some of the big capitalists, support these 
communal bodies and lalh loudly of a Hindu State or a Sikh 
State and of ancient Hindu culture Behind this gaub of ancient 
culture, they hide the narrowest acquisitiveness and reaction 
Essentially, these communal bodies are fascist m ideology and 
technique They indulge in violence and disturbance and try to 
terrorize people or appeal to their lowest instincts This has 
seemed to me, therefore, the major evil today and I have 
consequently laid great stress upon it 

20 A recent incident has attracted some notice in the press 
This IS the resignation of Shn Achhru Ram '* from the post of 
Custodian General Contrary to all practice and decorum, he 
has rushed to the press and justified himself against 
Government '* In doing so. he had condemned himself He was 
appointed Custodian General of Evacuee Property, which 
meant that he was a trustee for the owners of that evacuee 
property Instead he had functioned, according » his own 
saying, in the interests of those persons who are aher acquiring 
this evacuee property This strange reversal of roles has 
naturally affected his activities throughout and Government 
have not viewed with favour much that he has done 
Repeatedly, wc drew his attention to this Ultimately, we 
pointed out to him that he did not fit into this office and 
thereupon he resigned The Custodian General s position was 
not that of a normal judicial authority although he exercised 
quasi judicial functions The evacuee property laws arc very 


16 {IB89 1975) Judge Lahore ll'gh Coun 1915 ^7 and of East Punjab 
High Court 1917 1949 member of the benth lh« heard Codse* appeal in 
Mahaima Candbii murder caw Custodian General of Evacuee Property 
1949 1951 UterpracusedinlheSoptemeCoutloflndia 

17 On 20 September 1951 

18 On 29 September Aehhru Ram alleged that iherc wai great 
Interference in the day to day functioning of his department by the people 
who wielded political influence ||e added that both bribery and political 
mOuenee were being used toesreumwM the apphcaiton of the lasrs regarding 
evacuee propeny 
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abnormal and affect vast numbers of people Essentially, they 
are the resultant of political conditions and have to be judged 
from the political angle. Government has to see that they do not 
bear down harshly upon any of its nationab, whatever their 
religion They have in fact created a great deal of apprehension 
in the minds of many Muslims in India Communal 
organizations have taken full advantage of this situation to 
carry on their vicious propaganda 

21 In Kashmir state, the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly arc proceeding and will probably be over ir>-Jammu 
within a few days A very large number of these elections have 
been unopposed and the candidates of the National 
Conference have got in In some foreign papers this led to the 
cnticism that the elections were not fair and were a put up job 
Anyone who has been to Kashmir and seen things for himselfi 
knows how untrue this allegation is The fact of the matter >s 
that the National Conference has beccme the symbol of 
freedom and progress to the people of the state It has grown in 
power and popularity dunng the last two or three years and 
people naturally flock to it Those who are opposed to it hate 
not strength enough to do so m public Only m Jammu, there 
has been stiff opposition and this has come from the Hindu 
communal elements, who very foolishly play into the hands of 
Pakistan, which they detest This is a significant example of the 
communal approach to our problems which is prepared to cot 
off us head in order to spue somebody 

22 In Nepal there have been dissensions in the Cabinet and 
a good deal of trouble and imngue” 1 am rather distressed 
about this state of drift and uncertainty there \Ve do not wish 
to interfere in any way, and yet we cannot remain silent 
spectators when harm is done. Apart from our interest in the 


»9 ^ 

Ran. group, m .he co4l,.K>n Crfrioet of ,en member, had .Ram RTown .en»e 
wished lo .n.roduce 
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welfare of the people of Nepal, our own security is involved m 
this matter We are, therefore, taking keen interest -in 
developments there 

23 The oil dispute in Iran has. as you know, become one of 
the major world issues*** We have tned our utmost to suggest a 
settlement by negotiation There can be no doubt that the 
Iranians have suffered a great deal m the past and have 
smarted under many indignities At the same time, we have felt 
that a settlement by compromise is obviously desirable and 
previous wrong cannot be righted by another wrong We do not 
wish to interfere, but, where possible, we have informally given 
our friendly advice to the parties concerned 

24 Dr Shahrir,*' eX'Prtme Minister of Indonesia, has been 
on a visit to Delhi” on his way back from Europe He is an old 
friend who is always welcome and his visit here has given us an 
opportunity to discuss many problems 

25 Thakin Nu Prime Minister of Burma, is likely to come to 
Delhi for consultations about the 22nd October India and 
Burma were the two countries which adopted an identical 
policy in regard to the Japanese peace treaty We shall discuss 
future steps in this matter as well as many other matters of 
common concern Recent developments m China and Tibet 
have raised new problems for both of us Fortunately as )ou 
know our relations v>ith the People's Government of China are 
good and we hope that a friendly settlement of any outstanding 
issues will be arrived at I might mention that a strong cultural 
mission from China » coming to India towards the end of this 


20 In Srpiembrr 1951 Pnlain rejected the Iranian proposals for 
resumption of oil nexotialions and the Iranian Government consequently 
rapelled (he rrmaininft SOO Bniish ml lechntciani and took over (he oil 
mdustry On 1 October Bntain with the suj^rt of (he United Stales look 
the issue to (he United Nations 

21 For b fn see Vtrf 1 p 2<6 

22 He came to Delhi from Karachi on 23 September 1951 on a fortnij^l i 
visit to Indie 
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month” They will be the guests of our Government and they 
will tour India m two parties, one consisting chiefly of scientists 
and the other of literary men and the like 1 hope that if they 
visit your State, you will give them a warm welcome 

26 We have had a new addition to our Cabinet Shri Gulzan 
Lai Nanda.*’ the Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, has now become a Cabinet Minister at the 
Centre” He continues his association with the Planning 
Commission An existing member of the Cabinet Dr 
Ambcdkar” has however intimated his desire to resign at the 
conclusion of this session because of ill health 

27 A recent letter received by me from the Chief Minister * 
of Saurashtra gives a very encouraging account of the 
revolutionary changes m land that have been brought about 
there in recent months In Saurashtra there was feudalism in 
the land All traces of feudalism so far as agriculture is 
concerned have been completely eliminated This has been 
done largely by consent Further steps are being taken now in 
regard to non agncultural lands and debt redemption and the 
prevention of fragmentation of holding Only recently every 
Inch of land in Saurashtra was under a feudal lord, all this has 


25 The misswn led bjr Ting Sa Lm (vached Calculta on 28 October 1951 
■24 (b 1898) CongTHsman and irade unton leader Minuter for Planning 
1951 52 for Planning labour and Emplojnneftr 1957 63, for Home AHim 
1965 66 acted as Prune Minwrr for a few days in May 1964 and again in 
January 1966 

25 On 15 September 1951 

26 BR Ambediar(189t 1956) Hanjanleader member of the Vlceroyi 
Council 1942 46 Union Muimer for Law, 1947 51 and one of the pnncipal 
draftimm of the Indian Coniiiiution 

27 UN Dhebar (1905 1977) Chief Mmuier of Saurashtra 1948 54 
President of the Congress |9S7 59 
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ended now** 1 wish that in other StatM progress had been as 
good In Jammu and Kashmir state, of course as I have told 
you previously, there has also been a rapid and revolutionary 
change m the land system ** 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2R FollovimK ihr rrconimpndal>on« of ihr AftT»n«n RrfomiV ComtnKsion 
of 19S0 ihf Sauraihira Government parted ihr-v Acit between Srpirmber 
I9M ami February 1952 by which the systemi of inienneiliarm were 
aboluhfd tlirect rrlaliom between the cuhitator* and the Slate were 
rncnuiaKed and the cullivalon offered protection and fired renis 

29 Dy (be lepslaiion enacted on 22 Octc^r 1951 all land hnlilmev in 
rarest of 125 acres were conritcaied for dnlnbution amnn); tbr lillen of the 
land to whom ibe proprietory riKhit not riceedinj; the limit of 20 acres |>rr 
brad were Ki'en A irtolulion was also passed in the Kashmir Cnnstiiurnt 
lUsrmblv on SI 'larrb I9s2 jicusHtin^ for the ctinrittaiKHi of larjte estates 
without painiriit of aov (oii>i>ensaiHm 
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My dear Chief Minister 

The writing of this letter has been delayed and it is going to be a 
brief one You will appreciate I am sure the reasons for this 
delay The Congress session is just over' and you will have 
received both my presidential address ‘ there and the 
resolutions that we passed 

2 There are only three important resolutions those dealing 
with foreign policy,^ with anti social and disruptive 


] On 19 October 1951 

2 In'hcs pmidcniiil <ddms cm 18 Ociobrr Nrhnj called upon ihr 
ConKmsmm lopull (hrnueKrt from narrow irroovn of (hnughi and action 
and become afiain 'flKhicrs for a cause and upholders of hi^h principler " 
SiiTMing the need for rradicaiing communatum from the country he 
dnenbed it at an “Indian vrrtion of fascism White urging the importance 
of siicial justice and land reforms Nehru called for first pnoniy to the 
raising of food production Rrferrmg lo Kashmir he said that hit 
Cmemment was committed loa plrbtssiie because we are sure of its results " 
5 Drafted by Nehru ihr rescrfulirm lererred to the Japanese peace treaty 
the ceasefire negotiations in Korea ihcdangers of rearmament the funciions 
of the UN and Indo-Paltislan irlainns It endorsed the Governments 
foreign policy of avoidance of “any enianglmienl in rnilitary or other alliances 
which tend to divide the world mto rival groups " On Kashmir the resolution 
said that the Congresa wuhed to have an early plebiscite and would welcome a 
peaceful seitlrment of Indo-PaListan problems 
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tendencies * and economic programme These three 
resolutions give a certain definiteness to the Congress outlook 
and programme today, which is also the Government’s 
programme The Congress session and what has gone before 
has helped to clear our thinking in India and there can be no 
doubt as to what the Congress stands for 

3 The outstanding event in the last few days has been the 
assassination of Mr Liaquat Ah Khan. Prime Minister of 
Pakistan* This tragic event evoked an immediate and 
widespread response in India and for the moment our 
conirovenies were forgotten In Delhi, apart from feeling 
references on several occasions a great public meeting was 
held' which was attended by the President and presided over 
by Shri Rajagopalachan I am sure that this big hearted 
reaction in India must have produced good results m Pakistan 

4 It IS a little early perhaps to judge of the consequences of 
this assassination The act itself need have no great 
significance as it was probably that of an individual There is 
no reason to think that there were others behind that 
individual Nevertheless, the consequences of the act are 
bound to be far reaching Mr Liaquat Ali Khan played a 
dominant role m Pakistan and his removal makes a difference 
The new Pnme Minister. Khwaja Nanmuddm,* is a temperate 
and moderate person and his appointment; therefore, should 

4 It reaffirfnrd ihf party* faith in ihcrtiabluhmeni of a wcvJar State and 
condemned casieism and communahtm a> contrary lo the (me tpmt of 
religion and ihe cultural Iradnions of India The rriolulion rrainrmed ihal 
equality of nfshts and opportuiuiietio every ciiiien rrmpecliveofcasie creed 
or rrlijonn '■'at ihe bedrock of India* policin 

5 The resoluiion welcomed ihe aims and objective* at laid down m the 
preamble of the fxrtl fne year plan h aitewd the need for ielf tufriciency m 
food urrderlined the imponance of induHrial development for creaimjf 
opponunjtie* for rmploytneni and latd emphatii on the projtrejsi'e eaietuion 
of the public vector m induxnr* cooperatnr farming rncouraKenwni to 
couai^ indutiriri and an equitable dninbution of wealth 

6 He Wat attauiruied in Rawalpindi on 16 October 19SI 

7rOn 17 Oaober 1951 

8 Forb fn *ee\ol t p527 

9 On 17 October 1951 
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be welcomed from this point of \iew But there have been many 
currents below the surface m Pakistan and the sudden removal 
of the man who had more or less kept them in check might lead 
to these currents coming out on the surface 

5 There has been a good deal of trouble m the Frontier 
Province and the tribal areas*® Indeed, it is probable that 
internal conditions in the Frontier Province and these areas are 
mote of a headat he to Pakistan than even the Kashmir situation 
So far as the latter is concerned there has also been a good 
deal of internal conflict m the so called 'Atad Kashmir areas*' 
between the two leaders, Chulam Abbas and Ibrahim 

6 It IS reported that Mr Liaquat Ah Khan went to the 
Frontier Province to deal personally with this difficult situation 
One of the objects of his visit was to settle the differences of 
Chulam Abbas and Ibrahim He never met them because he 
was shot and killed a little before the appointed hour of 
meeting 

7 The conspiracy trial against a number of high ofneers in 
the Pakistan Army which has been going on for some time, has 
also been a disturbing factor m Pakistan more especiallv in the 

. IS 
Army 

8 Dr Graham has just presented his repon *' It is going to 
be considered by the Security Council m Pans by the end of ihts 

10 Convidmble tension wm irponrct on 4 Onober m Tine sutr jituaied 
bnwfrn Kashmir and Arj^hanaianfontTwini' (he state i fomble annexation by 
PaVisian There was also large scale miKradon from Chural to Afjjhanistan 
The Pnme Mmisier of Af^haniMan then declared open support to ihe people 
fiKhtinK for Pakhtoonisian in the frontier areas 

11 Rivalry between Chubm Abbas the head of the Arad Kashmir 
Government and Sardar Ibrahim hn predecessor led to Ihe latter planninR 
to form a parallel pnemment 

IJ Srtonit. 1^. SVil Sfin 

IS Crahamsrepon prcsewrdtotheSeoinry Counolon 18 Ociober 1551 
iccommended the SetUTwy Council to call on both countries to imjirme 
retauons renew efforts to demiluatiie the state and instruct the U N 
rrpiesmujive lo^iii^e ,.„hm Six weeks 
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month Presumably, Dr Grahams request will be agreed to 
and he will get another six weeks to carry on as a mediator *’ We 
shall probably have to send some people to Pans when this 
matter is taken up As you will have noticed, Dr Graham 
confined himself during his discussions here and in his report to 
what IS called ‘demilitarization' He did not touch other issues 
On this subject some progress was made and we went a good 
way to come to some agreement on this narrow issue of 
withdrawal of armed forces Indeed, we went to the farthest 
limit consistent with safety Even so the gap between the 
position of Pakistan and that of ours is still difficult to bridge If 
it is bridged which is unlikely, then other important questions 
arise It would thus be seen that even an acceptance of Dr 
Graham’s proposals by both Governments does not by itself end 
the dispute 

9 Meanwhile the elections to the Constituent Assembly of 
Jammu and Kashmir state have been concluded and the 
Assembly will meet by the end of this month” It will thus 
overlap somewhat with the Security Council These Assembly 
elections have been criticized because a very large number of 
them were unopposed ** As a matter of fact, the position of the 
National Conference was so strong that it could not be 
successfully challenged Where it was challenged the opponent 
of the National Conference had his secuntj forfeited The 
coming of the Constituent Assembly immediatel) introduces a 
dynamic factor in the Kashmir situation 


14 Graham had lugamed ninuitanrous dcTniliiaruadon but India wa> 
preparrd la do lo only alter Paknian had withdrawn 

15 On 10 Novrmbrr 1951 the Srciiniy Council adopted a joint Anj^lo 
American revolution inviruclinic Graham to continue hu elfonv to obtain the 
a^remenl of the paniet on a plan for erfeding the demilitaniaiion of 
Kashmir and to report lo ihr Council wHhin six weeks 

16 On 15 October 1951 

17 On SI October 1951 

IR From 7S out of 75 conniluencies ihr National Conlrrence candidates 
were returned unopposed iBf Tematrung two were rrtumed by defeating 
Independent candidates 
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10 The suuaiion in the Middle Eastern countnes has 
become explosive The Iran oil dispute has led to no final result 
jet. but It is clear that the U K has suffered great loss and 
prestige Indeed, we see now the collapse of the Bntish power 
m the Middle East I must say that Bntish policy there has been 
singularly inept, both in the past and the present It has not 
taken into account the tremendous forces of the new 
nationalism m these Middle Eastern countries All this 
represents another shift m the balance of power 

11 Shn Panikkar has just arrived in Delhi** for consultation 
and we shall take full advantage of this visit It is important 
that we should know what the new China is and in what 
direction it is going It seems clear that the People's 
Government of China has strengthened and consolidated itself 
and IS a very popular one for the first time China possesses a 
strong Central Government whose decrees run even to Sinkiang 
and Tibet Our own relations with China are definitely 
friendly China's cultural mission will be coming to India soon 
and will spend about six weeks here 

12 Thakin Nu the Prime Minister of Burma has come to 
Delhi for consultaiions” We welcome his visit as we attach 
importance to our fnendly relations with Burma 

13 Parliament is at last over The session ended on the 16th 
of this month 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


19 On ]6 Oaober 1951 

*0 He wii m Dflhi from 11 lo so October mi He described hu van »s 
undentken pnmrnly to urenphen the Indo-Burmese irerty of fnendship 
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New Delhi 
1 November, 1951 


My dear Chief Mmisier. 

The approach of the general elections and of the initial 
preparations for them are involving an amount of work and 
worry which is becoming almost a nightmare This has come at 
a time of developing crisis in various parts of the world which 
demands constant attention One dominant wish overshadows, 
for the moment, almost everything else in my mind, and of 
coune that wish will be realued This is for the next hundred 
days or so to pass and the electioiu to be a thing of the past 
Inevitably, the hundred days will pass, though the end of them 
will not see an end of our problems 

2 1 confess that I Find this electioneering business most 
depressing and I wonder sometimes if this particular form of 
democracy cannot be improved upon — something that bnngs 
out the undesirable features in a man's nature, his desire for 
power and position, his acquisitiveness and wish for self- 
advancement even at the cost of ©then, his losing all 
perspective of the larger issues and judging everything by some 
petty and penonal electoral victory These individual reactions 
apart, a senous development is the importance that caste 
groups are likely to play m the electrons It was m view of this 
that the last Congress session' passed a special resolution about 
anti social tendencies * Wc shall have to face these stoutly and 
without compromising with them 

3 I still think, as I have said on many occasions, that the most 
dangerous development roday is that of communalism and 

1 Sffanlt p 514 

2 Srr tnir, p 515 
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separatism Some people have cnticued me because of this and 
declared that there is no such thing as communalism in India 
That IS a thing of the past* Most of these critics happen to 
function in communal organizations today and themselves 
play an exceedingly narrow minded and communal role It is 
understandable that they do not find any fault with themselves 
and their own activities They could only see the communalism 
of some other group, and not their own 

4 The fact is that the partition and its consequences, while it 
largely pushed out Muslim communalism and sent it to 
Pakistan, where it flourished exceedingly, also resulted m 
encouraging Hindu and Sikh communalism in India and many 
other separatist tendencies These floumhed m the name of 
nationalism and culture They demanded loudly what they 
called strong action against Pal^ian, which included war, and 
criticized governmental pokey as one of appeasement of 
Pakistan TTiese people, most of whom had done little in the 
struggle for India’s freedom, become her aggressive 
champions — their India being limited of course to those who 
agreed with them 

5 This narrow minded upsurge spread the spint of 
separatum m various forms throughout the country and 
impenlled the national unity which H had been the aim of the 
Congress to build up and which it had largely succeeded m 
doing nie Sikhs demanded a separate State or at least a 
separate province Demands for Imguutic provinces became 
more vociferous, regardless of certain basic facts and 

Caste groups began to think more of themselves 
than of any larger national issue Even the Congress was 


••hKh hu b*n. Kined h, m *** *??**»«"'"* 

•I ibe fonheomm* etr,.!,. "* vote* 

oreme m kT*** "* "***P’’^*"^*b*tn tnd other lypei of clan 

Mr Nehru h tn t,A. .* ^"•'7 today xhe cry of cocTununalum raised by 

•«Je track ihe waJ Wr 6e/ore the rutwn " 
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affected by these tendencies and many in the Congress 
succumbed to them 

6 We are told that communalism and separatism have no 
significance and that the Tea\ problem of India is that of 
poverty and unemployment and the like Of course, the 
primary problem of India is economic and everything else has 
second place But in order to tackle that problem effectively, 
there must be some unity of conception and effort If separatist 
and sectarian ideas increase, they make it difficult to tackle 
that principal problem If chaotic conditions exist in some parts 
of the country, then the energy of the nation is largely absorbed 
m dealing with them, and other matters, however important, 
become secondary Therefore, it is of primary importance to 
scotch and try to put an end to these communal and separatist 
tendencies in order to go ahead with the pTimary problem of 
India's economic ills The two are interrelated and affect one 
another and, to some extent, have to be tackled together But if 
we allow the communal spirit to grow then inevitably social 
reaction will also grow and prevent economic progress 

7 1 can understand these cmicisms from non Congressmen, 
who have had some communal background in the past But it 
amaies me that any Congressman should so mislead himself 
and others as to think that we can ignore these dangerous 
tendencies Because wc partly ignored them, they grew and 
cast a shadow all over the country and created an inner 
weakness in the Congress itself A change has come now 
because of a straightforward and frontal approach to this 
problem and most people who had allowed themselves to drift 
m a wrong direction, have pulled themselves up There should 
be or can be no relaxation m this effort 1 would like to repeat 
that It IS better to lose elections than to give up something which 
has been the basis of our national movement and that is the 
foundation of all progress m India 

8 The election campaign, which n gradually taking shape all 
over the country, largely consists in attacks on our Governments 
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and on the Congress Every party has the right to cnticize or 
condemn present day Govenunents but. in reading these 
cmicisms, the dominant reaction k of their emptiness and 
barrenness Instead of any positive approach to our problems, 
the easy and negative way of condemnation is adopted, and 
even this usually takes the form of personal attacks, sometimes 
bordenng on indecency, and utter falsehoods about the 
Governments 

9 If India had something in the nature of war lords fighting 
for mastery over their respective areas, then the issue would 
have been clear enough We have not got those war lords, but 
we have something rather similar to them in the ideological 
sphere and we have to deal w«h them lestlhey delude the 
people and injure the country’s cause by false slogans 
Whatever misguided people may say or do it is essential that 
we should avoid sinking to a level of personal attack during 
these elections 

10 Much has happened during these last ten days since I 
wrote to you *rhe food situation has grown worse and the lack 
of ram in Gujarat. Madhya Bharat Saurashtra Rajasthan and 
»mc parts of Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab has darkened our 
future prospects In Pakistan, the assassination of Mr Liaquat 
All Khan has led to certain important changes in the 
Government^ We have had a visit * from Thakin Nu the 
Pnme Minister of Burma It is always a pleasure to have him 
here for he is an unusual type of political leader, who thinks 
and acts m a straight manner Our meetings are not only, I 
hope, good for both of ns. but have a larger significance in 
cementing ihe good relations of India and Burma The Chinese 


4 ChuUm Mahomed the Finance Minuter became Ihe Govemor 
C^al and Khwa^ Nanmuddm the Pnme Minuter and Defence Mmuier, 
Qiaudhun Mohammed AJi the Secretary Oeneril of Pakuian Coiemmeni 
iherinanceMmwer, and Sardar Abdur Rab NWiiacthe induitnes Minuter 

5 From <1 to SO October 195) 
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cultural delegation is in Delhi now ® and has had a warm 
welcome It consists of eminent representatives m science, 
letters, music, economics and other subjects They are at the 
beginning of their all India tours and will visit, as you know, 
many States' In the long perspective of history, it is of the 
highest importance that the two great countries of China and 
Irdia should understand each other 

11 There is in the world today an amazing lack of mutual 
understanding Foreign affairs are governed by slogans Is a 
country communist or non communist is it in this bloc or that’ 
The test is whether it falls in a set line laid down for it or keeps 
away My doxy is orthodoxy, other doxies are heterodoxy It is 
amazing how narrow national viewpoints are becoming 

12 It IS with regret that I have to inform you that Shn 
Rajagopalachan is leaving Covemmem* I could not induce 
him to stay any longer and had to agree to his oft expressed 
desire for rest We shall miss him greatly and the burdens that I 
have to carry will increase I am sure that the nation cannot 
accept his retircrrent for long 1 have invited Dr Kailas Nath 
Katju,’ Governor of Bengal to join the Central Cabinet and I 
am glad to say that he has accepted it ’** 1 intend asking him lo 
take up both the Home and Law portfolios Normally these two 
portfolios should not be joined together, as to some extent, each 
IS a check on the other But for the relatively brief period till the 
elections are over and the new Parliament meets, this 
arrangement seemed to me most convenient Any other 
arrangement would have somewhat upset existing Ministries 

6 Sreaxir pp 492 and 512 

7 The driegalion luiird MabaraUiira Andhra Pradejh Tamil Nadu 
tVeii BenKal and Udar Pradnh 

8 Ha mijznation came into effrrt from 5 November 1951 

9 (1887 1968) Lawyer and Conjemtman of Allahabad Minuter in U P 
19J7 59 and 1946 47 Covemot of Omsa 1947 48 and of Hett Bengal 
1948 51, Union Minuter for Home AHain and Law 1951 52 linntr Affain 
1952 55 and Defence 1955 57 Chaef MuMlrr oIMadhyaPiadnh \957 62 

10 On 5 November 1951 
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13 Our Ambassador m Washington Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
has decided to resign with a siew to standing for election to 
Parliament " She has been out of India for many years and it 
was her earnest desire to return home I could not say no to her 
although her departure from Washington creates a difficult 
problem for us She has been one of our outstanding successes 
in our diplomatic work and it will be difficult to replace her 
She m common with some of our other Ambassadors has often 
been criticized in Parliament and outside It is not possible for 
her, and it was not easy for us to discuss the work of our 
Ambassadors in public But the fact has been that she occupied 
one of our most difficult posts during a critical period with 
great distinction, and served India well Her populanty in the 
United Stales has been something phenomenal Whenever the 
question of her return to India has been mentioned the State 
Department of Washington has expressed us regret and its 
desire that she should continue 

14 Another foreign mission of ours is at present without an 
Ambassador This is Peking, also a difficult and delicate 
assignment Shn K M Panikkar has recently come back to 
India after three hard years m Peking During these years he 
has played a very distinguished and outstanding role and done 
good service to India and to Indo Chinese understanding I 
hope that it may be possible for him to go back to China for a 
bnef period at least Meanwhile, he is joining our delegation to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 

15 Our Foreign Service has grown up rapidly and it was 
inevitable that « should lack expenence Ii is often criticized 
and sometimes the criticism is justified But by and large, our 
Ambassadors abroad stand out among the other members of 
the diplomatic corps and the reputation of India s foreign 
missions is high We have had trouble in some places and 
sometimes the younger members of our missions have not 
behaved as they should The new environment has swept them 


11 Shr teii^fned on IJ No*»mbeT 1951 
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away Another difficulty is a proper adjustment between 
administrative efriciency and political understanding, which is 
50 necessary during this cnucal penod of the world Most 
people imagine that an Ambassador’s life is one of parlies and 
ceremonial functions It is true that this relic of old times 
continues But the other and far more important part of his 
work does not come to the surface and is little known 
Uliimaiely it is not the panics that count, but the political 
understanding of India’s policies as well as of those of the 
country to which the Ambassador is accredited He or she has 
to reflect India's policy clearly and firmly and yet to retain the 
goodwill of the other country 


16 Recently, the Auditor General,'* m his report to 
Parliament'^ made some observations which have been 
splashed in the press and led some people to believe that our 
foreign missions are m a bad way As a matter of fact, the 
Auditor General spoke well of many of our missions abroad and 
criticized in rather strong terms one pariicul ir mission where 
accounts etc had not been properly kept We had ounelves 
felt unhappy about this matter and >t was at our instance that 
the Auditor General vvem there'* Even before his rtport came 
to us we took action and changed a large part of the staff 
there The head of the Legation' died before the enquiry was 
over There was no charge or proof of any loss of money, but 
there were certairv grave wiegulanvies and we took, strong 
action Wc propose to take such action whereverand whenever 
needed whether in the case of individuals or of a mission 
abroad 


12 \ Sarahan Rao (1893 1969) JoinrrJ Audit and Accounts Service 
1917 Secretary Finance IVpanmem IW6 18 Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India 13 Aucust IMS to H Aii^w 1934 

13 The rejiort was laid on the table ot ihr House on 16 October 1951 

14 Ran had referred lo some irref^utaniies and the misuse of 
public funds at the lef^tion m Berne 

15 In September 1950 

16 llliirajlal Desai for b fn srr\ol 1 p 317 
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17 We have had to deal dunng the past few da>s, with 
cenain deielopments in Nepal” which were coming in the wa^ 
of ordered progress there Our Ambassador m Kathmandu 
was summoned for consultation He has now gone back and we 
hope that some of the difficulties that face Nepal will be eased 
m the near future 

18 The Foreign Minister of Australia Mr RG Casey,” who 
used to be Governor of Bengal at one time, paid a bnef visit to 
New Delhi on his vvay to the United Nations The visit of 
Commonwealth statesmen is always welcome because it enables 
us to exchange ideas and keep m touch with each other 
Unfortunately, newspapers often think that some secret 
intrigues are afoot whenever Prime Ministers or Foreign 
Ministers meet And so a report suddenly came out that some 
new and secret move was being taken by India in regard to the 
Kashmir question This bnght idea struck someone because he 
saw one of our Foreign Office Secretaries” travelling in the 
same aircrafr to Karachi with Mr Casey This was pure 
accident and our Secretary wss paying a routine visit to Karachi 
for purposes of inspection His going there had nothing lo do 
with either Mr Casey or with Kashmir 

19 The Constituent Assembly of Kashmir began its first 
sessions yesterday Probably it will adjourn after a few days and 
after appointing a number of committees This Assembly 
contains a solid bloc of representatives of the National 
Conference under Sheikh Abdullah's leadership Naturally u 
must reflect the views of the National Conference m regard to 

17 See tnie pp sifl all 

18 C P \ Smith For b fn serVoIl p S6] 

19 (1890 1976) Cosrmor of Bengal 19414$ Furfign Mirwicr of 
Auviralia 195160 Cmrrnor General 1965 69 

20 From 23 lo 28 Oilobrr I»1 

21 B N Chakra.art. (I«>04 1976) CharReet Affairm tml.awy of India 
NanVmR Februani lo June 1918 headofibe Indian Ltaison Mivvion lolyo 
1948 49 Secretary f-omrminvreaWi RelaiKan 195152 Am!.a«at|or to llm 
Nnberlamli, 1952 54 High CornmwKiiYr to Sri Lanka 1955 56 and lo 
Canada 1560 62 India > Prnnantm Rrpirv niaiivc !'■ UN 1962 65 
Cmetnoi of Maryana 1967 76 
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the Kashmir problem These views are m favour of accession to 
India but, it must be remembered, that we have clearly seated 
that any expression of views in the Constituent Assembly will 
not come m the way of the Security Council s consideration of 
the Kashmir problem We have made certain commitments 
and we must stand by them The elections to the Constituent 
Assembly have proved beyond doubt what the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir, or, at any rate, the people of the areas under the 
control of the Jammu and Kashmir Government at present, 
think It has been an overwhelming victory for Sheikh Abdullah 
and his National Conference While this is clear to anyone, still 
we are perfectly willing and indeed anxious to have a plebiscite 
if satisfactory conditions arc laid down foi it The frequent 
criticism in the foreign press and elsewhere that we are fighting 
shy of a plebiscite because we are afraid of us result, is 
completely without foundation The sooner a proper plebiscite 
IS held the better for us because it will Anally Solve this 
question wmeh has troubled us for so long We have no doubt 
as to the result of that plebiscite But. as 1 have said above, the 
plebiscite can only be satisfactory if the conditions under which 
u IS held are proper Dr Graham’s report ” is likely to be 
considered by the Security Council early this month in Pans ” 

'20 The general elections in the United Kingdom” have 
resulted, not unexpectedly, in a victory for the Conservative 
Party though the margin is not great” Some people m India, 
remembering past history, think that Mr Churchill and his 
colleagues will create difficulties for India ” I do not think this 
apprehension is justified Av an independent country India is 

22 See anlt. p 506 

2S (i was considered on tO November 1951 

21 field on 2S October 

25 The Conservaiive Panya lead over the Labour Party was 27 but 
us lead over all parties combined wu 16 only 

26 Forexample .Imni iJarar /UlnSoatanarticlepublished on 28 October 
wrote It IS no simple chanfte of parties where India is concerned Churchill 
and Attlee hate bee i poles apart on India all through their lives So have their 
panies On 27 October 1951 Acharya Narendra Deva also expressed ha 
fears as to "how Churchill would behave now " 
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not directly concerned with changes of Governments m the 
Unued Kingdom Naturally i*e are deeply interested m them 
because of the larger consequences that flow from any major 
cnange in policy in the United Kingdom \Vc have also close 
relations in man\ matters But whatever the 'past of the 
Conservative Party might have been in regard to India, they ate 
realists and the> cannot undo what has happened Indeed, 
many of the leaders of the Conservative Party have assured me 
of this m the past Moie particularly Mr Eden.*’ the Foreign 
Secretary and Lord Ismay,** the Commonwtalth Secretary 
have, I believe friendly feelings towards India Lord Ismay was 
here with Lord Mountbatten*’ and Mr Eden paid a hncf visit, 
to New Delhi sotile lime ago and was pleasantlv surpnsed 
with what he found here He addressed our Members of 
Parliament also*' It is possible of course, that m some matters 
British policy may not be wholly agreeable to us Even the 
Labour Government s foreign policy was net always pleasing to 
us We have to deal with these matters as they arise I think it is 
Unbecoming and improper for us to condemn a foreign 
government or to express apprehensions as to what it might do 
to India 

21 There is some talk of a conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers m London This « vague still and nothing has 


^ (1B97 t977) Ftweign Secrcury 1935 Sfi member U'ar 

Cabinet 1939 45, Fomifn Sccieiary, 1951 55 Prime Minister 1955 57 

28 Haiims, Unnel fini tord l$nwy(lS87 1965) Mihiary Seerrlary to the 
tceroY 1931 53 Chietot Staff to Winston Churcbill 19-10 55 Chief of Staff 

to toumbauen in India March lo Noveinberl9l7 Secretary of S(4te for 
^monweafth Relations 1951 52 Seemarv General of the North Atlantic 
Freaiy OrRaniiaiion 1952 57 

29 From March to Nmembrr IM7 

50 From 2l to 2t March 1959 

51 A'idteainatheMembe«ofPartiameoion22March 1919 Eden Hated 

I *■ I e ndia i decision (o remain in Cmninonwealih xai hers, he >*ould 
* e to them that the 'closer and more iniimale the relatwnship you 

feel able to establnh w„h „ .nd w„h the .nter nations of Lr 
Cnnimtm..e.lih the happier %e Aall be ' He also assured India of 'the 
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been proposed Should such a conference be held, Jt will, of 
course, be very difficult and hardly possible for me to attend 
It, till the elections are over at least 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
SO November, ]951 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing to you what is called my fortnightly letter after a 
full month I am very sorry at this lapse on my part I have tried 
to be more or less regular in the past but events have rather 
overwhelmed me during this past month 1 suppose the next six 
weeks or so will be equally difficult ^ou will understand my 
predicament and forgive me 

2 A great deal of my time has been taken up by work 
connected with the elections There has been the business of 
selecting candidates (and there arc over *1,000 of them to be so 
selected) and then touring The process of selection of 
candidates has been a most depressing business 1 am quite 
convinced that the procedure we had laid down for inviting 
applications and then appeals has been a wrong procedure It 
has given ttse to charges and counter charges and an attempt 
on the part of many of the applica-rs to run down their rivals 
1 he most extraordinary charges have often been made It was 
obviously impossible for the selection committee to convert 
Itself into sonic kind of a judicial tribunal and decide on the 
many unsavoury issues that wereraiserl \Se gave a great deal of 
tvme to this and worked catU and late, but it was rnanifesily 
impossible to carry on enquiries into the charges We had to 
decide with the data before us keeping in mind the 
recommendations of the Pradesh Congress Committee Tlie 
result of all this has been to my rnind highly unsatisfactory 
from every point of viewr A lot of mud has been thrown about 
indiscriminately and it » difTicuIi to avoid some of it sticking 
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In the circumstances, it is inevitable that mistakes should be 
made and many should be disappointed and even have a sense 
of unfair treatment 

3 We shall have to devise some better method in future Of 
course this process of selection of candidates on the eve of 
elections is bad This should be done much earlier As it is. the 
selection has been made sometimes a day or tv.o before 
nominations, and then difficulties have arisen if the 
nomination paper was rejected or some other confusion arose 
Many who would have made excellent candidates, have 
preferred not to stand at all because of this atmosphere of 
charge and counter charge Indeed, politics m India, as 
perhaps elsewhere gradually tends to eliminate the sensitive 
person Only the tough survive 

4 Touring has been an exhausting business for me and yet it 
has also been exhilarating I confess that the sight of vast 
numbers of friendly people cheered me greatly and gave me 
strength I am used to large crowds but I have seldom seen such 
numbers as 1 saw dunng my last tour I spent five days on (his 
tour — half a da) in Dombay. about a day m Madras and two 
and a half days m Travancore Cochin During these four days, 

I must have addressed at public meetings or met at roadside 
gatherings about forty lakhs of people There were several 
meetings a day and the attendance at the larger meetings often 
amounted to several hundred thousands These colossal 
numbers obviously have some significance Indeed I had the 
sensation of vast movements of multitudes of human beings 
almost like some human earthquake or flood They looked with 
kindly and affectionate eyes and I was filled with emotion 

5 Politics are in a peculiarly fluid state m India at present 
To some extent this is natural This is our first test on a colossal 
scale after the attainment of independence The old objectives 

I Sn PiakiM and Punishottsm Daa Tandon had rxprrued (hrir 
dmnctinaoon lo rnnmt ihe rWoont 
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change and new urges and apprehensions fill the people 
Innumerable parties clamour for attention and seek election for 
their candidates Many of these parties arc mushroom growths 
Some are older ones and ha\e importance Among the older 
parties is the Socialist Party which appears to have some 
strength in a few States The Communist Patty hardly counts in 
India as a whole but in some small areas they have a 
considerable following chiefly because of local reasons They 
are much more demonstrative than others In the north of 
India the Bharatiya Jan Sangh* is playing an important part 
It IS a new party under its present name but it ts a direct 
offspring of existing communal organitations* Then there are 
a number of local or provincial panics^ the Congress towering 
above all these other parties, and attempts are being made for 
all kinds of combinations between them There are a large 
number of Independents standing 

6 Probably many of these mushroom parties will disappear 
after the elections The others will have to organize themselves 
anew with the experience gained and gradually our political 
life will become less fluid 

7 You will remember that the President issued a directive to 
the Mysore Government m regard to a certain case that is going 
on in the courts there * The Mysore Govcmmenl having agreed 
to get a judge from Bombay for this tnal, there was no further 


i Eilablistird in New Delhi on tl October 1951 with Syama Prasad 
MooVerjre as in fin! preiideni 

S Hindu Mahasabha and ihe Rashtnjra Swayamsevak Sangh 

4 In all 77 political organitatsont took pan in ihe elections Of these 8 
funciioned on an all India basis H were reponal and ihe rest were local in 
character 

5 The Piesideni luued the directive under Anicle 571 of the Consiiiulion 
on a peiiiUMt of ihe accused for immediate transfer to a Sessions Cnurt in 
Bombay or Madras of a enmmai rase of conspiracy and attempt at murder of 
the Chief JusiKr of Mysore Thi* directive wai withdrawn on 8 December 
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necessity for the President's directive and this has been 
withdrawn 

8 In Nepal, a new Cabinet has been formed^ From all 
accounts this Cabinet is a stronger and more representative 
one than the last, and for the first time there is a nofi Rana 
Prime Minister In recent developments in Nepal, our advice 
has been frequently sought and I am glad to say that a great 
deal of attention has been paid to it Many difficulties still 
continue in Nepal but on the whole the outlook is better than it 
was 

9 The failure of the rains in some parts of the country has 
made the food position more difficult Fortunately there have 
been recent rains in Madras and in some pans of Bombay and 
these have somewhat improved the situation Nevertheless, the 
situation continues to be grave and the hope we nounshed that 
we would be able to carry forward a considerable quantity of 
foodgrains to the next year is rather dim now There has been 
reference in the newspapers to widespread famine next year I 
do not think that this is at all a correct appraisal of the 
situation It IS perfectly true that crops have failed in parts of 
Rajasthan. Ajmer-Merwara. Cujarat, Saurashtra and some 
distnets of the Punjab. Madhya Bharat and U P Nevertheless 
the situation is not bad as it » painted In other parts of India 
crops have been good 

10 The Kashmir issue came up again before the Security 
Council and they have decided to give another six. weeks to Dr 
Graham Dr Graham » now carrying on conversations wuh 


6 MP KoiraU beesme on IS Novrm ti rr ITOt ihf Pnme Mintslfr of Nepal 
m a cabinet of twelve minsien in whKh ihe Kepali Confrreu had a majnniy of 
eight This ended the domination of the Ranas 

7 M P Koirala (b 1912) Founder member Nepal Naiionat Congren 
1^6 President Nepali Congrru Party 19M) Pnme Minuter of Nepal and 
Minuter of General Adminnirarnn and Foreign Ahairs 1951 52 and 
1955 55 founded Rashtnya Praja Parry 1952 Ambassador to the United 
States and Permanent Representativr at the United Nations I9C2 51 
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Shn B N Rau and Mr Zafrullah Khan As the mam question 
being discussed is one of demibtatization, we have sent \tajor- 
General Thimayya* and Brigadier Manekshaw'* to advise our 
representative Thus far nothing very promising has emerged 
Meanwhile, in Kashmir, steady progress is made The 
Constituent Assembly met and after appointing a number of 
committees’'’ adjourned to meet probably in Apnl next 

11 In Egypt, a difficult situation has arisen because of the 
assumption by the King ” of the additional title of King of 
Sudan’* The Egyptian Government is apparently insisting on 
Ambassadors presenting their credentials to the King of Egypt 
and Sudan This means a recognition of the new title and 
thereby of Egypt s claims on the Sudan It seems hardly proper 
to do so in this indirect and rather casual way W'e do not 
therefore, propose to take any such steps We have at present 
no Ambassador there 

Probably we shall not send any Ambassador for some time 
until the situation clears up mote \S’e shall keep a Charge 
d' Affaires m Cairo till then 


8 U Cen KS Thimayya (1906 1965) Joined Ihp Indian Army 1936 
Commander Indian in»p« tn Kashmii I94B 60 Chairman Neutral Nations 
Repatnation Commission m Korea 195S Cfuefof the Army Stair 1957 61 

9 Field Marshal S H Fj Manriishan (b 19H) Direrior of military 
operations m Kashmir 1W852 COC m C„tVesiern Command 1963 64 
and Eastern Command 1964 69 Chiefol (he Arms Stall June 1969 January 
1973 tonfenedlherankofFirUManhal 1973 

to The Assembly was inauipiraied on 51 October 1951 and appointed 
entnmiitees to decidr on the qursiinn of compensation to dispossesses! 
landlords Fundamental R^his ami ihe Basic Principles 

11 Fouad Farook (1930 1965) KmunfF^pt from 1936 nil his alnlicaiion 
injulyl953 

13 VVnh the approval of the Enpiian Parliament Kmjt Farouk was 
declared ihe Kin* Of Fjrspi and Sudan on 15 November 1951 
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12 1 am glad to inform jrou that our Railways Ministry has 
armed at an agreement * with the All India Railwaymcn's 
Federation regarding the machinery for settlement of disputes 

IS About two weeks ago. 1 paid a brief visit to Himachal 
Pradesh It was very pleasant to go to the Kulu and Kangra 
valleys and I met with an enthusiastic reception everywhere 
But wherever 1 went, there was a cry for more roads, more 
schools, more post offices and other amenities The hunger for 
learning was surprising and sometimes little boys under ten 
would walk as much as fifteen mites a day to go to school The 
greatest problem of these mountain valleys is that of 
communications Once proper roads are built they would 
became much more accessible and would develop fairly 
rapidly 

14 The Sindn Fcmhter Factory has begun production of 
ammonium sulphate'^ The amount produced will be 
progressively increased during the next few months 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


IS |( wu aitrml on 10 Novrtnbrr I9M toronxitulr a pmnartrnt ihrre iirr 
nrjpxuonx mxbmprr trilinnrni of dniniin brtwr«n rrnployrn and 

(hr woikrn 

M Ffotn IS to 17 Novrmbcr 1951 

IS PitxJotVKio Manrd m tb* (attoiy »v Stwdn »n Eihit (t«T\ SI Qetobfr 
list 
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7 January, 1952 


My deal Chief Minister. 

There has been another pap in these fonnightly letters and 1 
fear they tend to become monthly I hope, however, to revert to 

a fortnightly soon 

2 As you must know 1 have been touring about incessantly I 
have visited many parts of India from the Himalayas to the 
extreme south and from the north east to the west I must have 
created some kind of a record m this respect It was not possible 
for me to go everywhere and regretfully, 1 had to say no to 
many places But I have been to nearly all our States though 
my v»«s to some of them have been very bnef indeed 1 am 
particularly sorry that I could not visn Tamil Nad except for a 
day in Madras In Malabar also I could only go for one bnef 
meeting at Cannanore 

S I am going out again tomorrow this time to Saurashtra. 
Kutch and Ajmer After a bnef interval, 1 shall go to Uttar 
Pradesh for a few days This will end my touring on January 
2Ist That indeed is the last day possible for this as elections 
wiU be Over in most States by then and will begin in Uttar 
Pradesh soon after' In a sense. I shall have visned all the 
States except Manipur Tripura and Coorg 

4 Apart from the numberof places visited by me the number 
of people who have come to my meetings has been 
extraordinary and beyond any previous experience Qune a 
large number of my meetings have had an audience of 100.000 
or more some have gone up to 200 000 or SOO.OOO One 


I from:: January I9S2 
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meeting held on ihe Calcutta Matdan was vanomly estimated 
to have had an audience of over half a million or about a 
million I imagine that I have actually addressed directly, 
dunng the past five or six weeks, at least fifteen million people 
and possibly nearly twenty millions This does not include many 
whom 1 passed by the wayside By the time 1 have finished this 
touring, I will have come into some kind of direct contact with 
nearly ten per cent of India s vast population 

5 Many friends express concern at the hectic and nomadic 
life that I have been leading recently They ask me if it does not 
tire me out Of course, it is tinng, but. as a matter of fact. 1 
have found it very exhilarating TTie mere fact of coming into 
contact in this way with vast numbers of our people, who are 
full of affection, is an overpowenng experience which I can 
never forget As I rushed about from place to place, the varied 
panorama of India passed before my eyes and each place 
recalled to my mind some fragment of our history So the 
touring enriched me in addition to bringing me nearer to the 
millions of our people 1 sensed a feeling of deep kinship with 
them and my faith m them grew The realitaiion came upon 
me, as it had come in the past also sometimes, that it was more 
important to share this feeling of kinship than to approach 
ihem merely with logical arguments, though the logical 
approach is of course necessary But logic by itself can be very 
barren and may not take us far It is awareness and 
appreciation of each other that counts 1 felt overwhelmed at 
the abundance of affection shown tome, in spue of the obvious 
complaints and disabilities winch people suffer from Given the 
nghl approach the reaction of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, is good The question came to my mind 
repeatedly how we can produce this reaction for constructive 
effort in India h can be done if we know how to do it not by 
distant advice but rather by associating ourselves with the work 


t Onlji 


IPjS 
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6 Some slight indication of the results of the elections can be 
obtained already, but we shall have to wau for some time 
longer before the picture is at all definite Actually the full and 
final results will not be available till the end of February This 
means that the elections for the Upper Houses will have to talte 
place in March'* and the Presidential election will be held in the 
first half of Apnl The new Parliament cannot meet before the 
end of April or theheginningof May at the carhesi^ 

7 Because of the provisions of our Constitution and also for 
other valid reasons t*e cannot have such a long gap period 
between two sessions of Parliament W’e have, therefore to 
have a meeting of the old Parliament some time earlier to 
consider the provisional budget and some other important 
matters We are fixing the 5th February for the opening day of 
ihenext Parliamentary session This will piobablv last a month 
We shall avoid taking up any controversial measure during this 
session because it would not be proper for the expiring 
Parliament to deal with major matters on which theie is a 
difference of opinion Our agenda for Parliament will 
therefore, be confined to the budget, to various ordinances 
and to some other important matters The notification 
regarding the Punjab is expiring about the 8lh of February It 
IS manifest that wc cannot have a meeting of the new Punjab 
Assembly by that time Therefore, we shall have to extend this 
period of the notification nil n becomes feasible to have a 
Ministry in the Punjab It was this necessity that made us fix 
the dale of the next Session of Parliament early in February 
Otherwise we might have had it a little later 


S ''h' e^<'ConprMp,nywa,|e*H,nR,„Bnmb»y Madhya Prsdwh and 
Himachal Pradesh it «,aj opjwsnK.n from SiKialisis 

Common,^, ,he,r a1l«m Madt« Tfavancorr C,Kh,n and Hyderabad 

and from Cana, anira Panshad In On»a 

i The rlecnon for 200 
place on 27 Marchl952 
S (t> fact the elecimn of lbe\ici 
on 2r Apnl ai 


S Iheoi 


eMaTl9S2mprnnHy 

l9Mavl9S2 


and ihe PrrjKteni took place 


'Part. 
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8 Elections inevitably Ri\c rise to arguments which sometimes 
become quite passionate Tim leads to ill will I hope that after 
the elections are over, we shall all maVe a special effort to get 
over this ill will and try to get as much co operation as possible 
from all groups in building up the new India While political 
differences must necessarily remain, there is no reason why we 
should cling to old controversies and come in each other’s way 
all the time Whether we win or lose, we have to carry on, in 
our different capacities the nation's work All our people have 
to learn this essential feature of democracy On the whole, thus 
far, the elections have been peaceful and wcll-organiicd 

9 Because of my incessant touring, 1 regret that 1 have not 
been able to keep in an intimate touch with developments as 1 
normally do and should have done Many things have 
happened during this past month, and the general situation in 
the world has not improved In Korea, the ceasefire talks have 
encountered what appears to be an insurmountable barrier^ 
and the prospect of peace there has receded In Europe, 
though there is no near prospect of war the tension appears to 
become worse It centres round Germany and the questions of 
German rearmament and German unity have become of vital 
importance There is a good deal of difference of opinion about 
the constitution of a European army* The U K , after 
encouraging this concept, has hesitated to accept it with all us 


7 On 27 ^mcn 1 l'cf chr O N and the Communist fonn ajrred on a 
ceavcfirr line if armisnce wassijcned vnihm 30 days 8ul despite an emension 
of this lime limn Imh sides failed lo come lo my decision in regard (o the 
eschanj^ of pmonen repain of air neidi dunn^ aimisiice and the 
rompnsiiion of parties for final nr|to«iations 

8 Sis West luropean counirm (f ranee Italy Belgium Germany 
Luxemburg and ihe Nrlhetlands) at lhar tneeiing in Pans from 17 lo 30 
tJeermber J951 aertrrl to the Cirafion of a Supranaiional army" by a 
gradual tupettession of ihe naimial armies arid also by tnvolxing the tV’esl 
German fortes 
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implications’ On the future of Germany, one might say that 
the issue of war and peace depends To some extent, the same 
argument applies to the rearmanient of Japan in the Far East 

10 The international situation has been powerfully affected by 
thedetelopments in the Middle East, more particularly in Iran 
and Egypt '* In both places there is an impasse Apart from the 
mems of the questions that have ansen, the significance of 
the Middle East today lies in the growth of an intense 
nationalism This has upset many of the calculations of the 
Great Powers, more particularly in regard to Middle Eastern 
defence” Fhe USSR are obviously pleased at the turn 
events have taken in the Middle East, for this weakens their 
adversaries The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom is at 
present in Washington to discuss all these vanous problems ’* 


9 On It Auxuii 1950 the Council of Europe adopted a resoluiton 
lURtnted by VVinsion Churchill for tettinjr up of a European army On 88 
November 1951 (he Bnteh repmeniaiive lo the Council of Europe stated 
that Bniam to«W never enywage pattKipawon tn a Eotopean federation on 
account of its vital intemu m other regions of the world but added that a 
European arme would be a very rmporlam contnbution 

10 On S January 1958 Iran refused to accept the fVorld Bank proposals 
for renvinjt the Abadan refinery which was closed m 1951 

1 1 Following the abioeaoon by Ecype of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty (1936) 
on the Suet Canal tone and of the Sudan Omdommium Agreement (1899) 
on 15 October 1951 there were widespread runs and aiuchs on British forces 
m Suer leading to imprauion of manial law by the Egyptian Cmenimenl and 
remforcemeni of Bnluh troops in the Suer Canal tone The Bniuh 
Government msutrd on the srtiinnmi of the future of Sudan on the basis of a 
plebociir and refused (o withdraw her troops from the Suet Canal mm 

18 On 15 October 1951 the Elniicd States Bruain France and Turkey 
proposed a Middle East defence plan to Egypt which envisaged setting up of 
a new Allied Middle East Command with F^pt as equal partner Tbe 
Command was to supercede the Angin-Egyplian Treaty of 1956 by handing 
over the Suet Canal zone te the Allied Command tnih Egyptian participaiion 
The Plan was rejected by Egypt on HOciober J95! 

^ IS CiiurthiU visjtrd the IJmird States and Canada from 5 to 87 January 
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11 Dr Graham has presented his report on Kashmir'^ This 
report does not take us very much further It is, more or less, a 
factual report, though certain new sug^tions are put forward 
by Dr Graham which do not appear to us to be m line with the 
previous decisions of the U N Commission or what we agreed 
to This will come up before the Security Council about the 
middle of this month when Dr Graham is expected to make a 
statement burther discussion is likely to take place about the 
end of January Meanwhile, the Pakistan ^ress is again 
indulging in some wild talk about Kashmir^* The Pnme 
Minister of Pakistan has also hinted that the Secunty Council 
should impose some solution I thought it desirable to make it 
perfectly clear that we could not agree to any imposition 

12 The U N General Assembly has been meeting m Pans 
Among other questions discussed has been the South Afncan 
Indian question This has become a hardy annual Each rime 
the General Assembly cnticizes the South Afncan attitude and 
proposes some further consultation The Union Government of 

U The report submtcicd to (he U N on 19 Drtember 19S1 regTeiitd that 
India and Pakistan had failed to reach an agieetnent on demilitamation 
Graham suaxesied new proposals whKh extended ihe date of dernilitamation 
and appoincmeni of ih* Plebuciie Adrnmisiraior lo IS July 19S! and 
relencion of minimum forces on both s»d« 

15 On 28 December 1951 Oun'n.commrnlinK about Kashmir wrote that 
"PakHian s paiimce has a limit and that limit has been reached " 

16 AddressmK a public meelinxai Lahore on 25 December 1951 Khwaja 
Natimuddin said 'Pakistan demarrds that the Secuniy Council should use its 
powen and dirrci India lo withdraw her forces from Kashmir It should then 
arcaniie to hold a fair and impaniat ptebncue under its auspices ' 

iV Nehru declared on 27 December at Rajahmurrdry that 'if the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan or the Prime Minuter of any couniry m the world thinks 
that anything is going lo be impcaed upcm India in regard to Kashmir he is 
very much mistaken Me mil stand no noruerue or bullying from any 
country in the world because we knew* we are right " 

IS On 5 January 1952 the UN Special Ad Hoc PoIitKal Committee 
passed a resolution setting up a three man commission to help India Pakistan 
and South Africa to settle (heir ddfcirnces over the treatment of Indiaru in 
South Africa South Afnca was also asked to suspend implementation of 
Group Areas Art pending roncluuonofthenrgoriations 
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South Africa however, pursues its detcmiined policy of racial 
discnminaiion m this matter as in others, regardless of the 
U N ’s advice or directives The South African Indian 
question becomes a part of the much larger issue of racial 
discrimination There may be no quick or easy solution of this 
but It IS one of the most explosive and far reaching issues of our 
times, because the whole of ihe continent of Africa is involved 
in this wider issue of racial discnmination .Delay in finding a 
solution makes the disease worse It will be a bad day for all if a 
racial explosion takes place on a big scale in Africa We have 
seen the consequences of delay m Iran and Egypt These 
consequences may well be much worse in Africa 

13 In East Africa, the Government of the day, which is 
dominated by the European planter elemeni,‘ha$ passed a law 
bringing m separate communal electorates” This has been 
done m the face of persistent and heated opposition on the part 
of Indians there who have had enough experience of this 
discredited system of separate electorates It is clear that this is 
meant to weaken vanous popular elements in East Africa and 
to make it easier for the ^ropean planters to hold on to their 
special interests and position 

14 As I am writing to you, wc are having informal 
consultations with the Prime Minister and some other Ministen 
of Nepal, who have come to Delhi for this purpose*"* The 
Government of Nepal had expressed a desire that our foreign 
and defence policies should be cloxely coordinated We entirely 
agree with this proposal and the only question that arises is how 
to give effect to n The Prime Minister of Nepal now is Shti 
Maitnka Prasad Koirala President of the Nepali Congress His 
assumption of the office of Prime Minister marks a further and 
important step m the democratization of Nepal It may be 

19 Orv JO Dfcrml«er 1952 the Kenyan Legulauve Council passed a bill 
providinjt for sepaiair riecioral lolb for Muslim and non Muilim Asiaru 
despite opposition from the non MusLm Asians Arabs anthAfrican membett 
of the Council 

20 From C io9Jaiiuary 1962 
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called the end of the first phase The next phase should be the 
election of the Constituent Assembly and thus the completion 
of the political revolution m Nepal It is worth remembering 
that these far reaching and rewiluttondry changes in Nepal 
have taken place without much conflict or trouble This has 
been largely due to the fnendly co operation between the 
Governments of Nepal and India 

15 A meeting of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers is 
taking place in London soon** This will discuss the grave 
economic situation that has arisen more especially in the United 
Kmgdon The programmes of rearmament on a big scale are 
making their effect felt and depressing the economy of the 
countries concerned Our Finance Minister is unable to attend 
this conference because of the elections We have, however 
sent a strong team on an ofllcial basis, to this conference It is 
possible that our Finance Minister might have to go to London 
some time next month to discuss special points as between India 
and the U 

16 A treaty of fnendship with Turkey has been signed** 

17 Shn B N Rau. who has carried on his work as India s 
representative in the U N wruh such distinction, has now been 
elected a Member of the International Court of Justice This is 
a well deserved honour, but it depnves us of his services in the 
U N Our Ambassador in Washington. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
resigned from her post in order to stand as a candidate in the 
elections that are taking place in India 

18 You vvill have noticed that the Government of India has 
signed contracts with some foreign oil companies for the setting 

21 TJir contfreiKe mel from 15 lo 21 Jinuary 1952 to corwider wap of 
moIvinK ihe rmu in ihe sirrlinji irra bnauw of ihr rapid rrdurtHm in the 
■{old and dollar reserves 

22 The treat;; siftned in Ankara on H Derernber 1951 referred lo the 
maintenance of diplomatic and consular Rlannns rrcipracii; in n|^ii jpven 
lo nationals of each country lefilrmnit of all disputes ihrouKh diplomatic 
channels andsirrnetheninKof rutiurallres 
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up of oil refineries in India “ Seme people have criticized these 
contracts without knowing all the facts It is true that this is 
rather a special contract and we should not like to repeat this 
We have to buy petrol, as we have not got enough of it in India 
If we cannot produce oil in the country, it must come from 
abroad We have not the resources m trained men or money to 
build up refinenes in vanous' parts of India The new 
agreement will give us these refineries and will thus mean a 
definite advantage to us both financially and in terms of 
availability of an article of great importance in the modem 
world 

19 The Ford Foundation ot Amenta have offered us a sum of 
money** which is to be utilized m developing fifty rural centres 
in India more or less on the lines of Etawah * 

20 Two dajs ago I signed an agreement *’ with the U S 
Government, which will result in a contribution, which may be 
considered a grant of fifty million dollars for the development 


3S On SO Nmnnbfr and 16 Dprembet 1961 ihe CoveriiTnent of India 
vgnvd coniracti wiih the Siandaid Vacuum Oil and ihe Bunnah Slirll 
Companm to wi up rrfincrmai Bombay According to the aertemrnit ihr 
Companm were required to open Indian branches m India for operation and 
offer of the capital to Indian imcvtorj in the form of preferente stock 
While the Indian Covrmmeni assured that the Companies would not be 
acquired for 85 years atvd VKMtd be eaempi from tndusinw (Development 
and Regulation) Act the Companies assured employment and training of 
adequate number of Indians 

Asoka Mehta in a statement on 9 December 1961 allegerl ihai Nehru 
had entered into contracts »nih mteresw against whom Mossadeq was 
fiRhimg These imeiesis had “ihrougb a rale war dnven two Indian owned 
companiestoihe will And now a long term monopoly u assured lo them " 

25 On 22 January an agreement was signed between ihe Indian 
Government and the Tord Foundalnn providing for financial assistance of 
Rs 95 lakhs by ihe Foundation for a programme of rural extension services 

26 SnLrllrnloCtiiflMmnttn \oI I p <02 

27 Under the agreement signed on & January the United States was to 
toniribuie J 50 million by SO June 195! to form an Indo- American Tcfhnical 
Co-operaiion Fund to be used for accelerating the work on development 
Vreyco xrrpen^fiy community devrtopsneniKhemes 
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of townships and rural areas, in particular places like Nilokherf * 
and Etawah I attach great importance to these experiments 
which have already justiRed themselves fully If we could 
spread them all over India, it would be a great thing not only 
from the point of view of food production, etc , but because it 
will build up integrated communities 

21 Your Government must immediately consider the 
selection of some suitable sues for the building up of such 
townships or rural areas. Our Planning Commission will 
address you on this subject and 1 hope you will give early 
attention to their request 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


28 A rrhabilitalion scheme for dufitami prnems from tVeuPakiiiai 
Staned in 1948 ai NikiVKrnreac Kuralshnta IlOkmi fwm Nrw Drlhi 
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New Delhi 
21 January. 1932 


My dear Chief Minister * 

I should be grateful if you could send me a full appreciation of 
the recent elections in your State This appreciation should not 
only deal with the elections but also with the position arising 
from them and what your suggestions and advice are about 
future developments 1 shall be grateful to have these by the 
end of this month I know that in some States elections will not 
be complete b> then Naturally in such cases your reply will 
be provisional 

Please also deal with the question of the formation of the 
second chamber and what suggestions you have to make in 
regard to it 

\ou may if you like send me a provisional reply by the end 
of this month to be followed up by a full reply a few days later 
when more results arc asailable 

Please let me know the earliest possible date when the new 
AssembK can meet in your State 


\ours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nchru 


•A tnreul iriirr in addioon toIhrFonnightlr Lrttm 
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New Delhi 
22 January 1952 


My dear Chief Minister.* 

I wrote to yo'i yesterday * I should to make it clear that no 
step should be taken in any State, as a result of the elections, 
without full consultation with us This will apply both to such 
States as are likely to have a majortty and support of the present 
regime and those who may not h^^e such a majonty In either 
event, full consideration and consultation with us must precede 
any step taken This will apply to th« formation of Ministries as 
well as to resignations 

Perhaps this letter is unnecessary but 1 am particularly 
anxious that none of our Slate Governments should act in 
haste 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


’A (praal IfttfT in 


169 


the Fottnmhil^ leitm 
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New Delhi 
31 January, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

I have at last finished my tours Just a week a^o ( returned to 
Delhi and since then 1 have been tryinij to return to what is 
more or less my normal life here Perhaps normal is hardly the 
n^ht word to use, because there is no normality in these days 
for a person who holds a responsible position in the State Much 
less can there be any normality dunn^ and after general 
elections Having more or less passed through the stormy 
weather of the elections we have to face the after effects and 
the consequences and that is no easy business Already many 
headaches loom in the distance 

S The general elections were by and large, a leap in the 
dark Not^y could prophesy (he result of an appeal to a new 
and vast electorate There were no precedents or measuring 
rods available and any attempt at prophecy could not be much 
more than guess work The Congress had some advantages and 
many grave disadvantages The advantages were 
obvious— some kind of an organuatton, tradition and its past 
record Even these advantages had their countervailing 
disadvantages because tradition and past prestige gave rise to 
an easy optimism, the organization became loose and 
complacent, and the past record included also the past hopes 
and aspirations which bei.aine a standard to judge the more 
recent record 

5 There were also positive disadvantages, the obvious one 
being the close association with the governmental structure and 
the inevitable dissatisfaction with a Government in office for a 
number of yean of economic stress and hardship It was easy 
for any opposing party to lay stress on these hardships and 
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difficulties and practically to confine us programme and 
propaganda to one of condemnation of the Congress Of 
course, errors and mistakes had been committed by the 
Congress and the Governments These vvere exaggerated and 
the achievements of Government were conveniently ignored 
Indeed some of the propaganda against the Congress and the 
Governments made them appear to be monsters of evil 

4 The last five years had let loose many forces There were 
those represented \ aguely by different kinds of so called leftists 
who laid stress on far-reaching economic changes There were 
also strong communal elements among the Hindus and the 
Sikhs and others, and a growth of casteism in our politics 
Relatively small constituencies encouraged an appeal to a 
dominant caste in that area These were general 
considerations More specifically cenam State Governments 
had become very unpopular, as subsequent events showed As 1 
write this, elections are not over yet and many results have still 
to come It would be foolish therefore for me to sit m judgment 
on them or to draw conclusions without adequate data There 
have already been many surprises m these elections’ and there 
might well be more surpnses in store for us Nevertheless, a 
certain picture has emerged all over India and we are justified 
in coming to some provisional conclusions ^ 

5 Broadly speaking the Congress stood as a kind of 
progressive centre party pledged to economic changes but 
cautious in its approach On the one side, there were the 
communal parties which were socially reactionary There were 
also parties which definitely represented social conservatism 
like theyogirdarj, zamindars and in some places big capital On 
the other side there were the so called leftists of vanous shades 
and grades from Socialists to Communists There were, of 

1 Some prominent members of the Conjrreu and other partiei were 
defeated in the etecuoru 

2 While the Conj^rra war leadiOK as the latf^i single pany in all the 
States It was stronittyoppased in Madras by the K M P P the Sorialats, ihe 
Communists and their allies in Onssa by the Canaianira Paruhad by the 

Lndriyefulenfaan<lliKalvaTiiM.io.Ra^slban andbythe 
Communists and their allies and (hr Sonaluts and the Independents in 
Tiavantore Coehin 
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course other groups too, such as the K M P P But it would 
require a very wise man indeed to say where exactly the 
K M P P was or if it was anywhere at all, because while 
vehemently anti Congress it was otherwise all things to all men 
and made atliances indiscriminately with other grouDs 

6 The Congress by tradition and hutonc necessity stood for 
the unity of the country, anti-communalisin and fought against 
disintegrating tendencies It is true that evils had crept into it 
and even some elements of communalism were to be seen 
within us ranks It had also developed, as large political parties 
are apt to do a certain boss type of local politics This had 
discouraged the development of local leadership and thus 
greatly lessened its contact with the people In the elections, 
however, u stood four-square for unity and against 
communalism On the whole, it can be said that it achieved 
success m this respect and communal panies fared badly 
against u A significant fact was that the leftist parties seldom 
directly opposed communalism and indeed called it a bogey 
which hardly existed That seemed to me a complete 
misreading of the situation It has been only the vigorous 
opposition of the Congress to communalism during these 
elections that has checked the latter s growth Where 
communalism has succeeded, it has generally done so with the 
hclpofthejagrrdnrj andlikeeiemcnis 

7 Another feature of communalism, however sometimes 
masquerading under a leftist guise has undoubtedly come 
more to the front, especially in the south This is voting on caste 
lines’ 


8 One rather significant feature of the elections has been the 
permutations and combinations of various parties opposed to 


S For Mample ihe Vannifs communNr ”> South Arcoi lupportcd «hr 
rimilnad ToHers Party which foujdit Hectioni wiih ihe Communut Pany a$ 
part of (he uniird front 
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the Confess There was not much principle involved in this, 
indeed, principles were often sacnflced Thus the Confess 
fought on all fronts and sometimes even within itself Keeping 
in view these circumstances the success of the Congress except 
in south India has been rather remarkable 

9 Undoubtedly in south India the Congress has largely 
failed,^ although it is still the biggest single party in any State 
there There are a multitude of reasons for this failure in the 
south, but 1 think m the mam they are four dissatisfaction with 
the existing State Governments the food shortages and 
specially the lack of rice disintegration of the Congress 
organization and caste groupings It is significant that leftist 
parties often took full advantage of these caste groupings, 
especially in Assembly elections 

10 These are some odd cons.derations and 1 could write 
much more on this subject But the n.ajor fact is that in spite of 
the notable success of ihe Congress m many parts of the 
country ns failure in the south has great significance It is 
something which encourages a certain inherent disintegrating 
tendency m the country against which the Congress has fought 
throughout its long career Also it is clear evidence of 
dissatisfaction with the Congress on the ground that it has not 
been able to meet adequately the challenge of economic 
conditions That feeling 1 think, is widespread though it was 
more concentrated m the south r<rhaps the south has also 
experienced the feeling that ii was rather ignored by the north 
and that the north did not pay enough attention to its 
problems 


4 For example there was an allianre between the Jan Sanf’h amt the Alali 
Pany in the Punjab, Pepvu and Delhi between the Communun the 
h M P P the Dravuta Kaiha^am and other regnal partiei m Madrai and 
Travancore Cochin and betorrn (hr K M P P and the Snciatms in 
Madhya Pradesh 

5 The Conjtrest won 146 nut of STS *eat> m Madias 9) out o 
I lyderabad and 44 out of 104 in Travancore Ctxhm 


vf 175 
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1 1 Another significant feature of these elections has been the 
success in socially backward areas hke Rajasthan, of the 
jagirdari element* Old rulers and their numerous relatues 
have stood as candidates, usually supported by the Hindu 
communal organizations, and it has become evident that they 
still have considerable prestige m their own states The 
Governments of those states had effectively alienated these 
ruling classes and at thesametime had not gone far enough to 
win over the peasantry who were still afraid of their feudal lords 
and influenced by the glamour of royally It vvas no small 
matter when the et ruler and even more so his vnfe, went 
canvassing or making personal appeals for votes There is little 
doubt that many of these rulers and their supporters aimed at 
some kind of united effort to get back their lost privileges or to 
re establish themselves in some other way In particular there 
was opposition to the abolition of the jagudan system 

12 The failure of the Socialist Party in these eleciions is also 
another significam feature They have shown a peculiar 
capacity for rnisjudging a situation and for living in an unreal 
world of dreams Their policies are often adventurist and did 
not carry weight They lacked ballast very much Communists, 
on the other hand, concentrated on local troubles. and were 
usually able organnera They did not indulge in tall talk like the 
Socialists and showed a certain practical sense in their 
immediate approach although no doubt their distant approach 
was probably very different 

13 Tou will forgive me for these odd reflections on the 
elections Purdy from the organizational point of view, they 
have been a tremendous success ^nd contrary to expectation. 


6 In Rajauban jagirdan and fonner rulrn contesiing cilher as 

tndeprwo«w> et »s ],n Sangh Ram Rajya Pamhad and Hindu 
Mahasabha tandrfat-, 65 arsta m Raps.han Asvmbly 

7 The fta)awhan Cmrrnmmi had m fvmettibffr 1951 announced ihe 
abolilion ol tltrjagmian mirm m ibe State through the 'Land Refoma and 
Rrjumption of Jaa<n B.IT which heca»K Uw bem Ct CtWvn WA 
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they ha\ e passed off peacefully and without any major trouble 
Adult franchise has been a suc€:ess*and on the whole, there has 
been freedom and secrecy of soting That achievement itself is 
\ery creditable to all those officials or non-officials, who were in 
charge The electorate has also shown a very great deal of 
discipline and has exercised its judgment Voting has been 
heav\ m many places and a particularly pleasing feature has 
been tht interest that women have taken * But the result of 
these elections has produced a peculiar melange in some States 
and the relatively even tenor of political life in India is likely to 
be gravely disturbed Any number of problems are appearing 
on the horizon and will soon be upon us 

14 Pnhtical life in India has been concentrated on these 
elections during the last two or three months People will now 
be excited about the formation of Ministries and the like The 
elections are by no means over Even the general elections for 
the House of the People and the State Assemblies will not be 
completely over till the end of February Elections for the 
Second Chamber will then follow and Iasi of all the election of 
the President All this will take us to the latter part of Apnl 

15 Meanwhile, while we were engrossed m our elections, the 
world has gone on and not solved any of us problems It has 
indeed added to them In Korea the talks about the ceasefire 
and armistice have not made much progress The U K Prime 
Minister Mr Winston Churchill has visited the President of 
the USA and made brave speeches there which, for all their 
eloquence, are disquieting and rather lend to emphasize the 


a Out of Ibe total FWloratrofI7S 213 ass ibe number of ihow «.horait 
ihrirvoinvruSS 612 171 

9 Tbr Chief (leelion CommmnneT informed ihe pmi on 4 rebruarjr 
(bat women had voted in greater number than men in (he eletuonr 
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prospect of an«I the preparation for war'® In Iran, there is a 
complete deadlock" In Egypt there has been a violent flare 
up In Tunisia, we are wiinessmga repetition of the old conflict 
between a nationalist movement and a dominant colonial 
system " 

16 The Kashmir issue is again before the Security Council 
and IS probably being argued e\cn as I wnte this Probably 
nothing new will happen there and Dr Graham is likely to be 
gi\en some more time'' There has been a good deal of 
excitement about the so called Devers Plan which Dr 
Graham released recently The Devers’ Plan which we knew 
and which had been given to our representatives was 
something very different from this new edition cf it We have 


10 Speaking ai (h« joint sfM'on of the U S Congreuon ITJanuary 1952, 
Churchill warned ihii if the Korean aniee once signed wa> broken ibe answer 
of ihe United Kingdom and (be United Slates would be blunt resolute and 
effective He added ihar the rearmameni of the USA ihe 
Commonwealth and (he Briixh Empne and United Europe had already 
attend the balance of woild powei and might avoid the danger of a ihiid 
world war 

n Seeonre |> 510 

12 On lb January following aimed atiatks on the British forces by 
members of the National Liberation Army die British forces occupied Kafr 
Abdou TrI rl Kabir el ilamada and bmailia 

13 ‘The nationalist moiemrni led by ihe neo Drsiour Party under Mabib 
Bourguiba organiied a strike on I unis Hay (I February) there was violence 
and arrests by the Frenih forres 

U On SI Match the beiumy Council asked Graham to coritmoe his 
efforts and report back by the end of March 1952 

15 General Jacob L DnersflfM? 1979) US General miliiary adiiser to 
Graham 

16 The Deieis plan circulaird at the United Nations on 21 January 1952 
provided for siaiioning of 10 000 troop* and Gilgit scouts on the Pakistan side 
and H 000 troops on th" Indian srde after the withdrawal of forces by boih 
India and Pakistan from Kashmir 

17 The plan circulated by IVsrfS among the Indian representameson 29 
November 195X had etvvwagrt sialumng of 21 000 Indian troops esclusive of 
6 000 members ofs ate nviliiiaontbe Indian side and 7 600 troops including 
both regular Pakistani troops and the civilian armed forces on the Pakistan 
side of the border The plan made no inmlion of the Cilgii scouts 
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made this perfectly clear*' We can neter accept this new 
version 

17 In Nepal there was a sudden crisis when a group of the 
Raksha Dal'® in Kathmandu suddenly rebelled and actually 
took possession of the headquarters of Government and many 
strategic points Fortunately, this revolt fizzled out and the 
Government regained control soon But the notorious Dr 
K I Singh*’ escaped with a band of men. fully armed and is at 
present roaming about He might give trouble Otherwise too 
tht re are some disquieting features in the Nepal situation and 
certain elements exploit them During the recent visit of the 
Prime Minister of Nepal to Delhi we had long talks and it was 
agreed that the defence and foreign policies of the two 
countries should be closely co ordinated We also hope to help 
Nepal in us development schemes by means of loans or 
otherwise 

18 Th'Tc IS one matter to which I should like to draw your 
special attention We have talked a good deal about planning 
and there is the draft Five Year Plan which 1 hope will be 
finalized and improved in the process by April But all 
planning on a national scale depends on two imporiant factors 
One is public understanding and co operation and the other is 
accurate data and statistics I am afraid our statistics are siill 
not only inadequate but even incorrect We have to overhaul . 


IR On 23 January 1952 

19 A volunierr force of ihc Nrpali National ConKrws formed in Drccmbi r 
1950 and Inown a> MuktiSena wa> renamed ai Raksha Dat after ihr Nepali 
ConjtTTU came to power and wa» allowed to function aloriR with the regular 
Nepalese Army 

.'11 On 22 January the Raksha Dal captured the Covernment Secretanai 
and seseral other si ralepc points m halhmandu but the coup bid was foited 
the tirst slay 

at (b inoe) JomrtI the Nepah Coojoesi dunnn Second World War led 
army lesoli ac»‘nsi the Rana repme 1950 led coup rf rfa/ atie-npi January 
l95t fled to tleijirn after faduteofeoupbut enumed to Nepal Au|Oisil955 
Orjtaniretl L’mied Detnoeraiic Pam 1956 Pnnv Mintsier and Minister of 
Foreiftn and Home Affairs July Nosember 1957 
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this whole statistical apparatus of ours There is, at present, a 
complete lack of co ordination m it and there is no scrutiny 
worth the name The first thing to do is to co ordinate all 
branches of statistical work whether in the States or in the 
different Mmisines of the Government of India and thus 
prevent overlapping and wastage The second thing is to have 
an independent scrutiny of statistical data Statistics, like audit, 
must be independent m order to be effective and yield proper 
results We have to take this matter up soon and perhaps I shall 
address ^ou in greater detail about it later 

19 1 have already informed you in my last letter” about the 

agreement we have signed with the U S Government under 
which a contribution of fifty million dollars will be made to us 
for the development of townships m rural areas The Planning 
Commission has addressed a letter to at) State Governments on 
this subject and invited their proposals immediately The 
Indian Council o! Agricultural Research also addressed, 
sometime ago, some State Governments about the opening of 
agricultural extension training centres to be financed from 
funds made available by the Ford Foundation These latter 
projects of agncultural extension might well merge in the larger 
rural cum urban community projects under the U S Technical 
Co operation Plan I would urge you to take early decisions m 
these matters and to select suitable sites for the community 
projects Delay m selecting the sites m time may even lead to 
the loss of one crop season so far as the agncultural extension 
programme is concerned I have already told you of the great 
importance I attach to these community projects and I would 
invite jour Covemmem s very special attention to them 

20 Parliament, as jrou know, is meeting on the 5th of 
February This will be the last session of this dying Parliament 
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li cannot be a very exciting session because controvenial 
measures have to be avoided But there will be excitement 
enough outside Parliament, as a result of the elections 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
10 February, 1952 


My dear Chief Minister,* 

As the Congress Party has already got a considerable majority 
in your State or >s likely to get one the question of electing a 
leader and subsequently of forming a Ministry will anse soon 
Probably m a number of our States there will be no difficulty at 
all about electing the leader In any event it is highly desirable 
that this should be done as far as possible with unanimity 
Whateser discussions are to take place should be conducted m 
pnvate previously the final decision at a Party meeting 
unanimously or nearly so U is not desirable to give an 
exhibition of group voting Where there u any difficulty ! 
Aould be glad to help 

In regard to the formation of Ministries, no doubt, care wi]} 
have to be taken We have to balance expenenced hands with 
fresh blood Both arc necessary Merely a repetition of old 
Ministnes eien where this is possible, is not desirable and 
produces a feelmg of staleness As a matter of fact, a number of 
old Ministers have been defeated at the polls I think it may be 
justly assumed that they were unpopular, whatever their other 
virtues might have been Unpopulamy should always be borne 
in mind in appointing any one as a Minister Apart from this, it 
does seem to be necessary that some younger people should be 
gnen a chance 

kou will. 1 hope, keep me m touch with developments 

Yourt sincerely. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


•A >pnul addrrued lo the Oiief Minuirn of U«»r Pradoh Unt 
hrnKal Madhya pradnh Bafnbay Bihar Siuraibira and Avsam 
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Camp Ranikhet 
18 Ftbruary, 1952 

My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am writing this letter to you from Ranikhet m the Kumaon 
Hills of Uttar Pradesh 1 have come here ostensibly for election 
purposes because elections were delayed m these mountain 
areas on account of ilie winter Tliey are now takins; place and 
will be over within three or four days This will be the last of the 
general elections 

2 But perhaps the real reason for my coming here was the 
urge to see the mountains and the snow peaks again After my 
hectic travelling about all over India and many troublesome 
days in Delhi I felt the need for the cold air of the mountains 
and the sight of the snows So I came here for three days Two 
of these were partly spent tn meetings m vatious places m these 
mountain regions and partly m inspecting a fine enterprise of 
the U P Government at the foot of the mountains This was m 
the Tcrat near Bareilly The Terai was a jungle and marshy 
land exceedingly unhealthy and full of malaria A large area 
has now been separated, cleaned up and has become a big 
State farm with fine fields orchards dairies etc The yield of 
tins land is much greater than of land elsewhere New villages 
have grown up and malaria has been completely put an end to 
in this enure area Indeed, the first step that was taken was to 
put an end to malaria It was only after that that other work 
could follow This vxhole vcMure called the Namital lerai 
Reclamation and Colontzaiion Scheme* is one of those bright 

] xhr Tinl fienrral rlrriiont nutrd im Zl February I9S2 

I Tbe Kbenw v«« Manrd n» 1919 lo SMilr n serviremen di»pl«r«l 
pcrvins and U<'<f)eurulttvaionon tbrfmilrtrrarlarid P)f19S3 SSOOOacm 

of (and had hern rfrla»m«l teul 2 OOO ttmiltrt $nilrd m IS tiHign Of lhe«e 
1 000 acirv r>f land "ai brou«lil under m central Hate farm inauguratrd by 
Nrlituon 16 February I9V2 
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spots in India which hearten and encourage us When I went 
there, I perforrned the opening ceremony of a new hospital 
The contrast between this reclaimed land and the original 
Terai jungle is remarkable 

3 As 1 motored up to Ranikhet. and subsequently to Almora. 
my mind went back to the time when 1 last passed this way 
Tins was si’t years and eight months ago in June 1945, when 1 
was released from Almora jail after nearly three years of prison 
most of which had been spent in Ahmednagar These six years 
and more have been full of major changes and big events m 
India, they have brought to us success as well as the lack of it. 
and they have brought many burdens also But sitting here and 
gating at the magnificent snow range with Nanda Devi and 
Tnshul standing out proudly arid dominating it, I felt at peace, 
or almost so because there could be no complete forgetting of 
the difficulties that encompass us 

4 This district of Almora has long attracted adventurous 
Europeans Missions of various kinds are spread out all over the 
place These include Christian missions as v>ell as Hindu 
missions Swami Vivekananda^ was here for some time and 
there is a flounshmg Ramakrehna* Mission at present’ There 
ate other Hindu missions, especially of the Vaishnavite variety 
A number of Europeans are attached to these Hindu missions 
and some Europeans live separately the simple life of a Hindu 
recluse There arc Englishmen among them and Americans 
and Danes and. perhaps others One of them is a very eminent 


3 At Rudrapur on 16 February 1952 

S Nehru wai arresieit »n Bombay on 9 AuRuu 1942 atongwuh the other 
members of the Conjtrrss Worfcinf' ComniKtre and interned m Ahmednagar 
Fon He was transferred lo Bamlly pii on 21 Match 1945 and aft«r ten weelu 
Was sent it> Almora laif cki 10 June and released from there after five days 

5 (1863 1902) Disciple of Sn Raimalrnhna Paramahansa 

6 Ramalmhna Paimahama (1851 1886) Spiritual leader 

1 Popularly Firown as Advana Adtram It » situated at Mayavaii near 
Almora 
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surgeon ^ who used to be a member of the Indian Medical 
Sersicc but suddenly ga\e it up and became some kind of a 
sanyasihere 'I here is an eminent American painter alsowhois 
practically a Buddhist and has written a life of the Buddha A 
young Englishman who used to be a professor, has gained the 
reputation of being a great yogi 

5 This IS one side of the picture There is another side also 
There appears to be a strong urge for sortie missions to establish 
themselves on the Tibet road and, indeed, as near the Tibet 
border as possible It must be remembered that Almora district 
borders Tibet The frontier is a little more than eighty miles 
from where I sit but it takes a week’s journey by fool-path and 
bridle road to co\er those eighty odd miles It is strange, or 
perhaps not very strange, for some missions to feel so attracted 
to the border of Tibet which has lately become very interesting 
for us abo For some distance on this side of the border, there is 
what IS called an inner line which foreignen are not supposed to ■ 
cross without permission I fear however that this rule has not 
been strictly enforced m the past 

6 Tlie elections are over at last, or nearly so and we have 
now te face the results that flow from them Like much else m 
life, these results are mixed and while some people rejoice at 
them, others are full of apprehensions Undoubtedly difTicuIl 
situations might be created in some Stales and m all there will 
be some change 1 see no reason for alarm though there is 
plenty of reason for us to be wide awake and watchful 


8 Major Robrn Durffcv Atfxandrr (<t 1957) Spr\e(1 in Indian Mrdiral 
Srr^Ke 1928 3S joinrd ihnuftromar Minota Almora Jaierlook ihf nanir of 
Snllaridar 

9 Earl H Brewnrr(d J958) AmetKan painiM who jriitcd in Almora in 
19J5 with his wife Arhshah also a painier author ot TAr n/ Co/ama 
ll"- Bu</rfAa<|926) 

to Ronald Nisnn (d I96S) rtofranr of EnO'sh at Lurtnnw and Danaras 
I’nivriwiio sniWI in an asAniM ai Miriiiia Alnuwa jixl itrA iIm- nanir i4 

AiwhiTJ jn . srwv aswAw jof JtuUMinm jiwto Jijpo .'jf Jlhtifiunil 

(Ula ami 7hr i nfa of Ihf hathttpanalkad 
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7 One good result of the elections has been that it has shaken 
up the people of India The interest taken in these elections all 
oser the country has been \eiy good Oddly enough the 
interest has been somewhat greater in rural areas than in the 
cities, and cten the Miceniagc of voters has usually been 
greater m rural areas'' I think that the average percentage 
works out to over 50 As a matter of fact far more people went 
to the polling booths than these figures indicate But because 
theif names were not correctly inscribed in the electoral roll, or 
because they could not wait long enough till their turn came, 
they could not vote It was interesting to observe also that where 
there was a re poll a larger number voted Probably, this was 
due to the initial shyness of the voter vanishing off It ma> be 
that at a subsequent election a much larger number will vote 

8 The elections compelled candidates and their supporters to 
visit every village It was a tremendous task of political 
education Many people talk supenorly of the ignorance of the 
illiterate voter and even suggest that he is not wonhy of the 
voce My own experience has been, and this has been supported 
by many others, that the so called illiterate voter showed 
greater civic sense than most people of the towns 

9 I have been trying to impress upon people the lessons of 
these elections and the pnncipal lesson is to keep close contact 
with our people, to explain to them the problems we have to 
face and what we arc trying to do and to know from them what 
their difficulties and viewpoints are. When dealt with in this 
fncndly and adult manner their response is intelligent and 
good 

10 Our politics, ever since the attainment of independence, 
have been in a somewhat fluid or even nebulous stage Tliese 
elections have now given them some shape and we sec now real 
problems emerging The Soctaltsts have faded lu the past and 
they failed in these elections also because of their lack of reality 

11 P'>'l'i’Ka»er»|rdt0perfefHini<»»ni»nd60pertei.iinlhc«itlJKe« 
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They cannot get out of the atmosphere of a college debating 
society It IS extraordinary how, wth the earnest men they have 
and with their other opportunities, they have failed to make 
good The Congress succeeded, where it did, to the extent it 
came m touch with real problems and with the people 

11 In most of the States the Congress has got a clear overall 
majority,'* and the problem that has to be faced there is the 
election of the leader and the formation of a Ministry Oddly 
enough, too overwhelming a success brings us own difficulties 
and probably produces a sense of complacency, and yet 
nothing could be worse than any such sense of complacency In 
three States, namely, Madras,'* Rajasthan " and Madhya 
Bharat, " the Chief Ministers were defeated at the polls In 
Travancore Cochin, the Chief Minister'* survived but the 
dominant party did not fare well at the elections These States, 
as well as Onssa,’’ offer new problems The defeated Ministers 
have as a rule resigned, but. mevitabiy. existing Governments 
have been asked to cany on till a new Government can come in 
There was no other alternative open to us as there cannot be 
any gap penod without a Government Also, newly-elected 
persons, who are not in the old House cannot be asked to 
undertake responsibility so long as the old House is carrying on 


12 ThfConxTcsj failed toRrt absotuiemjjontyonl)' m Pfpsu Madrasand 
Travancore Cochin 

19 rs Kuitiaraswamr Raja (1993 1997) Conumsman from Madras 
Minister for Public Works Madras 1937 39 and of Ajmrulture 1916 Chief 
Minister of \ladras 1948 52 Cmrmor of Onssa 1934 56 

14 Jai Narain Vyas 

15 lakhatmal Jain (1895 1976) ChirfManuier Madhya Dharat 1<)5I)52 
and 1955 57 

16 C Kesavan (189) 1969) Took pan m ihe State People a Movement in 
Travancore and founder member of Travancore State Coo^ttm Chief 
Mmjsistr. WV. 32. 

17 tnOmsa the Conttrew vnsnSSoul of ItOseaiiand secured ihesuftport 
of 1 few Independent member* 
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12 In Madras, the Goseroor'* accepted these resignations,'* 
except that of the Chief Minister, who had also been defeated, 
though by a very narrow margin The Chief Minister, together 
with his surviving colleagues is now functioning in a Caretaker 
Ministry Some people have criticized this as being an affront 
on democracy I really fail to understand this criticism, and I 
think that we have acted quite ngbtly in this matter Any other 
course would have been worse 

13 Tlicre IS a good deal of talk of President s rule If we are 
dnven to it and circumstances indicate that there can be no 
stable Government, then we shall certainly recommend 
President s rule and later elections But it would not be right to 
impose President's rule till all other avenues have been 
explored 

14 Whatever the composition of a State Government might 
be It IS clear that they must not only remain m close touch with 
the people but should also develop policies and programmes 
which bring quick relief to the people We have drawn up 
many fine and big schemes and they are important But these 
fine schemes bear fruit after a considerable time It has become 
urgent th4i wc should take all necessary steps to lessen the 
distress of our people wherever this exists We can afford no 
longer to talk of a distant future There is no time For that and 
people expect some relief at an early stage Among the things 
that have to be pushed through as rapidly as possible is agrarian 
reform i e . putting an end to zamindans ja^ndans, etc This 
is an urgent matter for every State to tackle Unless we complete 
that process soon, we shall get into deeper waters 

15 The outstanding event of the last fortnight has been the 
death of King George VI * 1 had occasion to meet King George 

18 K hukhaninjtbji Bhivsinghji r«»r b f" >re Vol 1 p 186 

19 On 8 Frbniary 1963 iheCoMpmornked itir Chief MinislM loconunue 
u < Camater Co»rrt>nieni iiQ if>i- {otmaiion of a new Minuny 

K) (1898 1952) Jk became Km^ m J937 and died on 6 February 1952 
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at least half a dozen times or more He was a shy person and 
perhaps my previous reputation made him feel shjer still But 
gradually that shyness wore off and he discussed with me many 
problems relating to India He was obviously interested m 
India The change over to a Republic created a situation 
without parallel He was personally concerned in this matter 
and took a great deal of interest in it It was partly, at least, due 
to his desire to find a way out that an honourable way out was 
found without in the least affecting our independence or our 
republican status 

16 As some doubts have arisen, I should like to make it clear 
that the death of King George VI does not make any difference 
to our association with the Commonwealth You will remember 
how this association took place When it was finally decided that 
we should become a Republic, i e . when the Constituent 
Assembly so decided. I made a statement to that effect before 
the Prime Ministers' Conference m London m Apnl 1949 ** In 
May 1949 the Constituent Assembly ratified that statement** of 
mine and thus accepted membership of the Commonwealth for 
the Republic of India We also accepted the King as the symbol 
of the free association of the independent member nations of 
the Commonwealth and as such, the Head of the 
Commonwealth It must be borne in mmd that as a Republic 
we cease to owe any allegiance to the King Indeed, he ceases to 
have any eatemal authomy over us of any kind whatever 

17 Our association with the Commonwealth was novel and 
without precedent Ncvenheless. it has stood the test of these 
two and a half years I am quite sure that the decision we 
reached was a nght one Some people cniicize it still but that 
must be on some v ague scnlimental ground which has no force 
behind it No one can point out a single act of commission or 
omission which we did against our own wishes or interests 
because of our membership of the Commonwealth lYe have 

SI \ p MO 

tS On 17 19-19 ^ LrUm taChtrf Mmmm \ol 1 p MO 
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functioned with complete independence and have often 
adopted a line different from that of other member nations of 
the Commontiealth. and jet we have remained on fnendly 
terms Mth them except of course, with the Union of South 
Africa Our association with the Commonwealth has been a 
factor for peace m the world 

18 E'en as our present association is based on a resolution of 
the Constituent Assembly, it can be put an end to by a 
declaration of Parliament There are no commitments on 
cither side and nothing to bind us logether against our wishes 
Our Constitution and laws make no reference to the King 
Under that Constitution the executive power of the Republic of 
India in regard to matters, internal and external is vested m 
the President of India The declaration ratified by the 
Constituent Assembly on the 17th May 1949 is in the nature of 
a treaty or an agreement between independent nations Oddly 
enough it is a treaty with no binding clauses and thus is better 
than the normal written treaty This treaty or agreement does 
not cease to be operative by a change in the head of one of the 
States which is a pany to the treaty Such a change does not 
alter the penon of the State which concluded the treaty Thus 
the death of the King makes no difference to that treaty or 
agreement and we continue to be members of the 
Commonwealth and recognize ihe new Queen Elisabeth II” as 
the head of that Commonwealth for the time being 1 have 
dealt with this matter at some length m order to remove any 
misunderstanding 

19 There appears to be a fair chance of a ceasefire in 
Korea*’ That is to be welcomed But. unfortunately, this does 
not indicate any real improvement m the international 
situation although every little step in ihe nght direction should 
be welcomed The ceaseiire will represent the pressure of 

IS 0i 1926) QumofEnKtandwncelSSZ 

TS* iwoskJci came very near wan utrermeni on a mice 
poiitKal conference bui ihe lalU broke down 
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circumstances on both sides, and not any change of heart It 
may, oT course, lead gradually to a lessening of tension On 
both sides the language continues to be minatory and rather 
threatening” It is even suggested that the Chinese Government 
should be officially informed that a breach of the ceasefire 
terms will lead to immediate action** Such warning can only 
lead to tension and bitterness It seems peculiarly uncalled for, 
because both the parties know well enough that a breach of the 
ceasefire will lead to senous results Another sery unfortunate 
recent happening to which 1 think 1 referred in a previous 
letter, was Yoshida's letter ” to Dulles ** about Japan 
recognizing the Formosa Cosemmeni Apart from the merits of 
such a step, and they are not at all obvious to me. the manner 
of doing It was most unfortunate and left an unhealthy taste 


20 As )ou know, our Finance Minister has been to London” 
and a little before he went there was a conference there to 
discuss what is called ‘the sterling area cnsis’ Attempts were 
made in this conference to induce sterling countnes to reduce 
their dollar imports and their general expenditure So far as we 
are concerned, there was little room for much reduction as we 
have been making strenuous efforu in the past to stop all 
unnecessary imports There is frequent reference to what is 

25 Dunnj; ihe diKUUK^v in ihr Crnrial Auembly on 2 Frbrusrv 1952 on 
ihf Korran qunlion ihe Sokin drleirair eharKrrf ihr Uniird Siam of 
prrssuniine ihc Awcmbly iniopouponinKihediKuuion to that it would ha»r 
a (re* band (or its blood ihimy buunra in Korea accu«^ them of 
' planning lo encompass nr* rwily Korea bui the enure Far Ea»« and branded 
the L' N negoualoTj as "niamacs and cannibals The Rniish dclrgair 
warned ihe Communni coumnes lo moderate iheir language and "lower ibe 
temperature of ihnr public discussions " 

26 There was speculation mthe Weitem press that the UnnrrLSiairs and 
her allies were planning lo make a ymnt statemeni on these lines 

27 On 2t [Vcemhcf I*I5I Laiet on Jl Januarv 1952 rriine Minoier 
koshida designalerl a plenipoiemiaty of the Japanese Covemmert to 
negnuaie a bilateral treats with 7aiwan it was signed mi 2S Ap'd 1912 

28 John Foster Dulles (I8SH 19S9> Amrnran > lawyer comuliani in 
Secretary of Stale I9j0 Secretary of Stare 1955 59 

•9 a 1.. n Frhiuars |n>2 
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called 'improvident spending’, meaning presumably 
expenditure on social services and the like As z matter of fact, 
the economic crisis m the West has been caused principally by 
the new programmes of rearmament Because of these, not 
only has expenditure gone up tremendously, but raw matenals 
are being used m increasing measure for defence purposes The 
result is a certain lowering of standards in the West to which, 
naturally exception is taken Thus this economic crisis is 
intimately connected with the cold war that is going on We 
have kept out of this cold war. but we are naturally affected by 
ns economic consequences We try however to keep out of 
these entanglements as much as possible 

21 The situation in Nepal continues to be unhealthy and is 
causing us some anxiety Nothing special has happened there 
recently, but there is a lack of stability Democracy has come 
there without the essential basis for n and we see a very 
backward country trying to adapt iiself to democratic 
procedures without the equipment for them We are prepared 
to help of course, but we are anxious at the same time not to 
interfere 

22 As a result of the elections. Caretaker Governments have 
come into being in some of the States^ In others very soon 
there will be new Ministries I have already suggested that it 
would be desirable to have fresh blood m our new Ministries as 
far as possible It must be remembered that every State 
Government, and for that matter the Central Government also 
has to function in future in a much more speedy and wide 
awake manner than m the past I imagine that the most 
important portfolio in each Covemmeni will be that of the 
Development Minister It is on the fulfilment of our schemes of 
development that judgement will be pronounced on our various 
Governments These development schemes should not only be 
long term ones but such as bring results speedily I have 
already told you that I attach the greatest imjionance to the 
communliy projects that are being considered now 


so In Vfidh^a Bhjrjt Madras Raiatthan and Travancorr Cochin 
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23 There has been a good deal of scare-writing in the press 
about the food situation*' I think this has been much 
exaggerated The situation is not satisfactory but it is certainly 
not worse than last year Indeed it is better The States 
naturally incline towards underestimating their production and 
hence one is led to imagine that the situation is very bad But I 
am quite sure that the estimates of some of the States are very 
far from the truth I have ahead) written to you of the necessity 
for independent statistical surveys of production, and specially 
food production This has become a matter of paramount 
importance Otherwise we cannot have any sound food policy 
or planning 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


J1 Few TA'-S/ntcimantNn.IVlhOon 10 Frbmant wfwf o1 fiw 

(hrrai «if famine in r»»rm U P 
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My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am wnting to you after a full month, that is. I have missed 
wntmg to you at the beginning of this month as I should have 
done You will forgive me 

2 We have flnuhed with the general elections and we have 
now to go through the other processes of elections It is 
extraordinary how much of one's time and energy is taken up m 
a system of democracy by elections Life appears to become a 
ceaseless round of elections with relatively bnef intervals m 
between Even the approach of elections casts a shadow on 
political affairs It is well known that a powerful factor m (he 
international situation today is the approaching Presidential 
election in the United States of Amenca ' No party there and 
no candidate can adopt a policy which though desirable, 
might antagonize some groups of voters 

3 We have now to elect our second chambers m the States as 
well as the Council of States at the Centre When this process is 
completed, the Presidential election will have to take place and 
last of all the election of the Vice President and the Speaker 
Probably, the polling for the Presidential election if this is 
contested will take place on the second of May the result 
being declared about the 6th of May A programme has been 
drawn up and will be sent to you separately The new 
Parliament is likely to meet about the middle of May 


1 Hrid on 4 r>o\efnbrr t95t Crnerjt DwirKi D Eisenhower ihe 
Rrpublirtn cimlidjie defeated Adlai Stevenson deeisneir and became the 
first Republican President m twcinr yr'ri 
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4 In a few States, where there are no second chambers, the 
new Mmistnes have been formed* and the new Assemblies will 
be meeting soon Where there are second chambers, the 
Legislature will not be fully formed till the second half of April 

5 Some days ago, I paid visits to the Chittaranjan 
Locomotive Works * the Damodar Valley,^ the fertilizer factory 
atSindn® and the Institute of Technology at Kharagpur® This 
visit was very heartening and exhilarating, because I saw great 
new structures rising up and new townships being built, 
symbolic of what we want the new India to be Smdn, which I 
inaugurated formally, is a very impressive affair It is something 
more than a fertilizer factory A new town has grown up where 
a vast chemical industry is taking shape We have had some 
trouble with this m the early stages, but dunng the last year or 
two, progress has been rapid and results are now appeanng 

6 In some ways the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works pleased 
me even more, although they are obviously on a smaller scale 
Here also a new township has grown up and the town planning 
and the workers' houses were very attractive Two days later I* 
went to Kharagpur and the workers’ houses there were very bad 
indeed 1 vuited Kanpur also’ and saw the slum dwellings of 
the workers there I was homfied and I have not yet recovered 
from the shock 


2 Briwrrn 20 Fcbniaiy and 13 March 1952 new Minismn were formed in 
Orusa Madhya Pradeih Sauraahlra Madhya Bharat Rajasthan Auam 
Hyderabad Himachal Pradesh Travancorr Cochin and Vindhya Pradesh 

S On I March 1952 

4 En null lo Sindn on 2 March Nehru vuiled ihe Damodar V'alley 
Corporation 

5 The factory which wai the larunt of lu kind in Ana and one of the 
brjreM in the woild wa> formaly opened on 2 March 1952 by Nehru 

6 The InMiiuie was inaugurated on 3 March 

7 On 24 rebrgary J952 
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7 We discuss often enough great housing schemes for worken 
and then we come to the conclusion that they are too costly and 
therefore little progress is made It is true that the problem is 
colossal and unless we have the resources we cannot tackle it 
adequately But 1 cannot reconcile myself to the continuation 
of these homble slums My immediate reaction m Kanpur was 
that these slums should be burnt That reaction holds still and I 
am convinced that it is better to have no houses at all and for 
the workers to be given an open space to live in temporarily 
than to be made to live in places which are not fit for domestic 
animals 


8 All of us no doubt feel the necessity for better housing for 
our workers and others and yet 1 have a sensation that we do 
not feel this quite as acutely as we ought to feel There is no 
sense of horror and urgency about it If we have an epidemic of 
plague we shake ourselves up and try to suppress it with all our 
might These slum dwellings are as bad as an epidemic and for 
us to tolerate them, even though we dislike them means a 
certain complacency a certain acceptance of things as they 
are even (hough they are very bad' 

9 1 think that housing must be given a high priority We 

might not be able to change the face of India quickly but we 
should proceed about it with some speed I think that our 
nonnal approach to this has been wholly unsatisfactory We talk 
about the life of a building and the P W D builds structures 
which, no doubt, are very solid More often u does not build 
them at all because we cannot afford them I cannot see why so 
much stress is laid on the long life of a building when the 
building consists of bare walls and little else We have to think 
out this problem afresh and take urgent steps Pnvate and 
vested interests must on no account come in the way of thts 
housing reform 

10 Tlie food situation in Madras, and even more so the water 
snuaiion there have become rather critical, especially in 
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Rayalaseema and iwo or three other districts* Our Food 
Minister visited these scarcity areas® and has come back with 
certain proposals which we are considering As a matter of 
lact, the overall all India situation in respect of food is not too 
bad It IS better than last year’s Therefore, there is no need for 
alarm at all But there is need for us to husband our resources 
to the utmost and to help m the scarcity areas We had to meet 
an even greater peril last year in Bihar We fought that and 
succeeded m averting it We must do likewise m Madras and 
elsewhere 

11 There has been recently a sharp fall m pnees of some 
commodities" and this has given rise to demands for 
Government to step m and help the market ’* We see no reason 
to do so, at this stage, at any rate Indeed we are not undu'y 
alarmed at the prospect of prices coming down There are 
certainly dangers and therefore it is necessary for us to be alert 
and watchful But there are also advantageous aspects of this 
fall Government therefore do not propose to take any special 
steps for the time being It must be realized that the loss it has 
caused is to speculaton who cannot expect much sympathy 
from others The mam test is that production should not suffer 
Apart from this a fall in pnees is to be welcomed 

8 Drought condition! prevailed m the districts of Cuddapah Chiitoor, 
Chingfepul and North Arcoi and in pans of Guntur Nellore Kumool 
Ananiapur Tiruchirapalli Salem and Combalore disincls due to failure of 
monsoons for five consecutive jears 

9 K M Muiuhi toured Chitioor Cuddapah Kumool Ananiapur and 
Chingleput disiricts on 9 and 10 March I9S2 

10 Afirr his lour the Food Minaier said that the immediate danger was_ 
that the wells were running dry aisd there was lack of employment for landless 
labour This rerjuirisl immediate opening sif relief works 

11 The retail pnees of rssenlul fond Hftm eoiion seeds juie edibleoils 
and spices fell sharply between 7 and 15 Mareh 1952 The pnees touched the 
lowest levels between the ISih and the ISih 

I! Appeals were made to the Central Government by the All India 
Fs]x>nen Association the South India Chambers of Commerce and vinous 
other oiganiiiiifwis for a sharp teduclion of the eiport duij' on raw coUon 
cotton lestiles oil and tNlveeds and for taking urgent steps to arrest the 
decline in market ptxes whwh had crraied a state of panic in the matket 
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Meanwhile the Pakistan press is again full of passionate 
denunciations and appeals for “other methods” being 
emplo)ed le war This technique is adopted wheneser Dr 
Graham comes here or the matter goes to the Secunty Council 
There is no particular reason for us to be alarmed, but we 
should alwa>-s be alert 


16 We hate just had a Governors and Rajpramukhs 
Conference in Delhi ' These conferences have proved useful 1 
think that, perhaps, it would be a good idea to have once a 
year, a Chief Ministers' Conference in Delhi where many of our 
common problems can be discussed 


17 Among the vanous subjects discussed at the Governors 
Conference was the question of the co operative organization 
We talk a gteat deal about this and sometimes imagine that we 
are making great progress It was pointed out however that 
nearly all of these co operatives are for credit purposes only and 
have little ‘0 agricultural production Many of them 

are called rather grandiloquently multi purpose co 
operatives The multi purpose apparently consists of the fact 
that they s^ll «'«• oil etc The cooperative staff 

normally thinks m terms of credit only and is too bus> with its 
own rules and regulations to encourage or adv ance the cause of 
co-operation The conference felt that it was necessary to re 
onent our approach to co ©^ration completely If necessary, 
the present staff should be changed o- 

trained 


r* or. at any rate should be 


,8 Anchc, Cnfe^ncc 
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19 The evacuee property law was also discussed and it was 
felt that the time had come to change u m many ways There is 
no doubt that it works harshly for large numbers of persons who 
are completely innocent The whole conception of 'intending 
evacuee’ is extraordinary It becomes difficult for Muslim 
businessmen and shopkeepers to carry on their work properly, 
because of the shadow of this law It u proposed to change this 
law as early as possible ^ Meanwhile, it is desirable that State 
Governments should take particular care that innocent people 
do not suffer 

20 As you are aware, we are sending a cultural mission to 
China about the middle of Apnl Shnmati Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit has been chosen to lead this delegation ” 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2S The Evacure Propmy Act 19S0 wuamendrdon 9 Apnl I95S 
St The deirmtion of H mcmben left for China on 26 April 1952 The 
chief aim of the m»<ion to acquainl ihe Chinev people with variout 
a.<pecti ol traOiiional Indian ttuniKht and ie<eni ruliural trends m 
India The mission was also eapected lo rrpon on the ctirrent cultural scene 
In China 
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12 Some two or three weeks ago, it seemed pretty certain that 
there would be a ceasefire in Korea Now this has become 
doubtful The actual lack of agreement at Panmunjom is not 
great and is largely concerned with the prestige of the different 
parties Meanwhile a new development has taken place The 
Chinese Goiemmcnt have openly charged the U S Army with 
carrying on a bacteriological form of attack both in North 
Korea and China proper'* Indeed, people in China from all 
reports are highly indignant The> have further said that, in 
case any American airmen land m North Korea or China, they 
will be treated as war criminals The U S Government has 
denied this charge completely'* and has suggested some kind of 
an international inquiry '* The Chinese Government have not 
agreed to this inquiry as suggested They have had an inquiry 
of iheir own which according to them supportsoreven proves 
their thesis 

13 This IS a very senous development and it has, for the 
moment, put the ceasefire negotiations completely m the 
shade It appean almost unbelievable that the Chinese charge 
can be true But whether ii is true or not, the fact remains that 
there is a vast amount of excitement and passion m China over 
ilvis maiter In the went of U S avrmen being treated as war 

IS The charRp waj that Amrnran amlirry hail fired shrll* loaded with 
disease laden iruecn m areas in roniiot of Norih Korea Thr Uniled States 
was also accused of drrrppini; plamr bearing fleas spiders and bisects 
Between 2S February and 5 March l<>52 449US planes v*ere alleged to have 
flown over Manchuna causinjCKerm warfare 

tv ZhouEn laisaidihisoverBei)in|;Radioonft March 1952 

15 On 1 March the tl 5 Serreiary of Slate Dean Acheson said that the 
Chinese (harxeinffterm warfare wete rMinsense"and entjrelffal'f " 

16 On 4 starch Acheson fbaHefsited China to submit to an invesiijjation 

their charjjes of germ srirfate and said that the U S Coscrnmeni would 
welcome an impatiial insesiixalirai by an international aRff^y 
ihelniernaiHsnalCommtssronofihr RcdCctos 

17 The I^optrf Daiti (Beijiiijc) of IS March 1952 published pictures 

claimiiiRloprovejiemiwarfjre On IS March BcijinR Radio announced that 

a 70 man commission headed by ihr lyesideni of the Chineae Red Crc«s 
iocieiy had left Beipn^ In enquire into (cenn warfare in north east China and 
Korea 
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criminals, the reactions in the U S will be very great indeed 
We have thus to face a new and critical situation in the Far 
East 

14 In Europe, although there is no basic improvement in the 
international situation, there does appear to be some lessening 
of tension and less fear of war in the near future But the 
development of the conflict in the Far East, if this spreads, will 
have far-reaching repercussions in Europe and elsewhere 

15 Dr Graham has come back to Delhi from Pakistan We 
have made little progress m our talks* and for the moment 
there does not appear to be any prospect of any kind of 
agreement being reached We have offered to reduce our foices 
in Kashmir to the lowest limit The offer is to make them about 
one sixth of what they were at the time of the ceasefire Also to 
take away big armour This makes the reduced force hardly 
adequate to preven* infiltration We have suggested also that 
this force might be kept nghi at the borders and the ceasefire 
line so that no one can possibly say that n can interfere with the 
plebiscite The Pakistan Government, however, wants 
something approaching panty, that is, u wants us to reduce our 
forces still further and to keep some forces of its own in ‘Azad 
Kashmir' We have made it clear that we cannot accept this *’ 

18 Giaham «>ho<Kav tn Vakntsn ttom Bvn IS March Tc«h«l Delhi on 14 
March 1952 for consuUaliorr 

19 The iwo on ubKhaKreenwcit tewM nor br rrachrii rclaird loihe 
(]uanium of form and llw appomimcnloT aplchircitr admimslraior 

20 On It March 1952 rhe rnnw Mmurrr of Patruian (old Graham ihai 
they "expnt a (ubitantial miuctiofi of form on the Indian iidr and an 
merrawof forenem ihr Arad Kashmir aido 

21 On 15 March 1952 Nchns maH« u clear lo Graham iha( India had 
laVen up her pcaiiion on ernain pmtils whreh were basic lhai one of ihese 
pnmis was tha( Pakulan was an afgcrrssor and as such could nor claim 
equality with India in Jammu and Kashmir slate in any respect and (hat » 
folknml (^at Pakistan could nor be aDowerl to mainiam any forces on the 
Aiad Kashmir tide of the ceasePre line " There was no difference between 
(hr Pakistan ref^tar army and the Arad Kashmir forces so far at 
drmihiamalion was concerned 
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Meanwhile, the Pakistan press is a^atn full of passionate 
denunciations and appeals for other methods ’ being 
employed, i e , war This technique is adopted whenever Dr 
Graham comes here or the matter goes to the Security Council 
There is no particular reason for us to be alarmed but we 
should always be alert 

16 We have just had a Governors and Rajpramukhs’ 
Conference in Delhi*" These conferences have proved useful I 
think that perhaps » would be a good idea to have once a 
year, a Chief Ministers Conference m Delhi where many of our 
common problems can be discussed 

17 Among the various subjects discussed at the Governors’ 
Conference was the question of the co operative organization 
We talk a great deal about this and sometimes imagine that we 
are making great progress It was pointed oui however, (hat 
nearly all of these co operatives are for credit purposes only and 
have little to do with agricultural production Many of them 
are called rather grandiloquently, multi purpose co 
operatives The multi purpose apparently consists of the fact 
that they sell salt kerosene oil eic The co operative staff 
normally thinks in terms of credit only and is too busy with its 
own rules and regulations lo encourage or advance the cause of 
CO operation The conference felt that it was necessary to re 
orient our approach to co operation completely If necessary, 
the present staff should be changed or at any rate should be 
trained 

1 8 Another subject mentioned at the Governors’ Conference 
was horse breeding Some alarm was expressed at the proposals 
of some State Governments m regard to racing v.liich are likely 
to put an end to the growing horse breeding industry m India 
From the defence point of view, horse'breedmg is important 


« Oft \A »ftd is M»Kh WSJ 
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19 The evacuee property law was also discussed and it was 
felt that the time had come to change it m many ways There is 
no doubt that it works harshly for large numbers of persons who 
are completely innocent The whole conception of ‘intending 
evacuee' is extraordinary It becomes difficult for Muslim 
businessmen and shopkeepers to carry on their work properly, 
because of the shadow of this law It is proposed to change this 
law as early as possible” Meanwhile, it is desirable that State 
Governments should take particular care that innocent people 
do not suffer 

20 As you are aware, we are sending a cultural mission to 
China about the middle of Apnl Shnmaci Vyayalakshmi 
Pandit has been chosen to lead this delegation ” 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


JS The Evacuee PropCTiy Act 1950 waiamended on9 Apnl 19SS 
S4 The delejfatwn of 14 tnemben left for China on 26 Apnl 1952 The 
thief aim of ihe miMion **a» in acquaint ihe Chinete (irople Kith vanout 
a»petl» of irailidonal Indian thnusht ami irteni ruhurai trendt in 
India The mnsion wa» also ntpected w report on the currrnl cuiiural Kene 
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15 Apnl 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

1 am sorry that I have again missed one of my fortnightly 
letters This rnonth of April has brought heavier work than 
usual and the responsibilities for many decisions This will 
continue for another month when we shall start the new 
Parliament 

2 Since I wrote to >ou last, some new Ministries have been 
formed' and for some of you this letter might be the fim of this 
senes 1 welcome you to your high and responsible office and 
assure you of all the co operation that I can pve you We have a 
full and detailed Consticuiion of India, delinmg the rights and 
responsibilities of the Centre and of the States But, however 
good the Constitution of a country might be, it depends 
ultimately on the people of that country, and more especially 
on those in positions of responsibility, how work is earned on 
and what results are achieved Thus the element of co- 
operation, of seeking friendly counsel with each other and of 
ever keeping the larger end m view, arc of paramount 
importance I trust (hat. as in the past, so m the future, we 
shall have that intimate relationship of comrades working 
togither for achievement of common ends and having faith 
in each other 

3 I have pointed out in some letten, wntten after the general 
elections how the scene in India, both political and economic, 
has gradually changed and has therefore to be viewed in the 
light of new circumsiances The change u really a continuous 

I Beiwrvn 17 March and 10 Apnl Conjrms Mmuirm took ofTlrc in 
Coont Drlhi Prpsu A/wr Mpoie and Madras 
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one all over the world and in Asia especially In India, it was 
brought about, to some extent, by the elections VVe have to 
understand the significance and reality of these forces that are 
moving our people and try to utilize them for the largest good 
That good can only come if we have the spint of co operative 
effort and understanding of each other and if we avoid 
narrowness of mind and petty groupings 

4 India continues to attract a great deal of attention from the 
wider world Large numbers of Indians are invited to foreign 
countries and many foreigners come to India We have had m 
recent weeks and months many delegations from the USA, 
China * and the U S S We have had a Turkish press 
delegation^ and a visit of groups of Iraqi and Turkish women ^ 
We welcome these contacts It has been a satisfaction to find 
that eminent people who come to India from abroad carry back 
with them marked impressions favourable to India and the 
work that is being done here There is much that can be 
criticized in India and there is no lack of critics both in India 
and outside But it is patent to anyone who wishes to see that 
there are great things also being done in this country of ours, 
things which are basic to country's development The Turkish 
delegation was powerfully impressed by not only our 
achievements but also the spim that they found prevailing in 
the country One of their well known journalists described 
India as “a nation in ecstasy", an ecstasy of work and the desire 
to achieve and go ahead Thai may be, perhaps, too 
enthusiastic a description, but there is something m it We who 
live in India are aware of what we have achieved and what we 
have failed to achieve, more especially the latter An outsider 

3 Mn Dranor RoovrrU visitrd India fnim 27 February to24 Msrch 1951 

3 See anil, p 

4 Two Soviet deleyiaijoiu ot ariDts and wnirn mpeetively vsited India in 
March April 1952 

5 Between 5 February and G 1952 a jtoodwill detexation vmied the 
aitn of unpotianl nwr valley tehemes itidunnal enierpruei and afcrwrultural 

6 A Iraqi women t dekyiaiion led by lamath el Sairi and i Turhith 
deteiralion led by Sumya AnaoKU came tolrtdia in April 1952 for two weeks 
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sees things in better perspective and he compares our country 
with others I think that this comparison js much to the 
advantage of India 

5 It IS generally recognized, and certainly the Indian public 
has shown its appreciation of it in the elections, that the policy 
pursued bj India m regard to foreign affairs has been correct 
and. though not spectacular has progressively shown results 
In such a matter, e\cn negative results are worthwhile, for it is 
something not to do wrong in this complicated and tormented 
world of ours But we have had more than negative results, and 
there is definite positive achievement Gradually, even our 
hardened critics outside and inside India have come to 
recognize this It is panly because of this that many persons 
who count in the world come to India to see for themselves how 
this great country is gradually evolving and laying the 
foundations ol progress 

6 In the world outside, the most serious development has 
been the charge made by the Chinese Government that the 
American Air Force has been carrying on germ warfare in 
North Korea and parts of north China ^ Nothing could be 
more senous or damaging than such a grave charge The U S 
Government has denied n and asked for an investigation 
through the International Red Cross* The Chinese 
Government, as well as the Soviet, say that the Red Cross is not 
an impartial organization and have rejected this proposal 
Meanwhile there has been tremendous propaganda in China 


7 On 15 aiulSl Mirth Brijin^Rattioalkyrd lhal the Allmwpir rtirndinK 
ftrrm warfare lo sovith east and north ran China and (hat Amrncan 
aircraft flrw <jvrr Shaniunit and Manthunan provincri and dropped disease 
carryinft fVas spiderj and moaquuoe* 

8 On 1 1 March and again on IS aod 20 March 1952 

9 Jacob Malik the Soviet rrpfnrmaUvr informed the U N Disarmamenl 
Commuter on 26 March 1952 ihai the Red Cross was neiiher imemational 
nor impamal ant) ihrtefore the Sneret l/nicn would not agree to the U S 
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and in the Soviet Union, and, to some extent elsewhere, based 
on some reports of investigations held in China 

7 In such a matter, the normal coune would be for some 
really impartial body or individuals to investigate and give their 
opinion But unfortunately, as the "cold war” proceeds, the 
number of people who can be accepted as impartial observers 
by both parties, appears to grow less and less The result is that 
no investigation, which can be termed impartial, is taking 
place, and, inevitably, we can only say that the charges made 
have not been proved yet to the satisfaction of neutral people 

8 Yet, the fact remains that these charges have created the 
greatest excitement m China That excitement is 
understandable if the charges are believed m It is difficult m 
such matten of delicacy for another Government to intervene 
We have tried, however to suggest some basis for an impartial 
and neutral investigation, but our efforts have not succeeded " 
The position is a senous one If the charges are true, then 
obviously grave consequences follow If the charges are not 
true, even so the consequences are very senous, because then 
we have to find out the reason for this intensified and passion 
raising propaganda What political motive lies behind it? How 
far does this increase the pace towards world conflict? 
Unfortunately, m past years there has been a good deal of talk 
and discussion in technical and other pcnodicals in the U S 
about the utilization of vanous kinds of germs, etc,, for this kind 
of homble warfare Prqbably most great countnes have 
experimented and prepared iheimelves for such an eventuality 


10 On 16 and 17 Mareh 196Z ihe PrvpUi Daily (Beijing) and (he Soviet 
pres* published ptofmnenlly aorne “ph w ojp a phtc evidence" and the results of 
an investigation conducted by (be ln(eina(iona1 Association of Democratic 
Lawyers comprising Brittsfr. Ausiraban Italian Flench and Chinese judicial 
esprrts On 18 March Moscow Radio announced that (he reports of gum 
warfare had been confirmed by ihe “western juniti" and named sotne as 
eyewitnesses 

11 Zhou Fai lai would not accept Nehru a suggestion of an impartial 
investigation as he thought that AmerKan guilt had been proved 
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Indeed, there was talk of the eien dunng the closing stages of 
the last great War Because of this talk and because of some 
foolish speeches made by irresponsible people some material is 
provided for the belief that this might be or is being used 

9 In Western Europe, the Atlantic Powers have been 
meeting and discussing repeatedly the question of Geirnan 
rearmament and a European army Some progress has been 
made in this respect,'* but not much, because of the inherent 
suspicions and fears of the parties concerned ** Also because all 
this imohes a tremendous burden on the people of Western 
Europe in the shape of rearmament and this is affecting social 
services and the standard of living 

10 All this tends to conunue the tension that exists m the 
world and, in fact, aggravates it And yet. the people of the 
world undoubtedly hunger for peace and quiet Whenever 
there is any ray of hope, there is an immediate reaction in 
favour of some step to ensure peace Thus, recently, our 
Ambassador m Moscow, Dr Radhakrishnan on the eve of his 
departure saw Marshal Statin'* This was an unusual event as 
Stalin hardly ever sees foreign Ambassadors Zt was a testimony 
of the good work done by Dr Radhakrishnan Very bnef 
reports of the interview were flashed across the world and all 


It On 21 Ffbniiry 1952 i( omci*il]r announced lhai ihe NATO 

nations dunng ihe current year would proeide approximately 50 divisions in 
combat readiness and 4 000 operational aircrafi in Wesiem Europe towards 
the colleclive defence of the Nonh Atlantic community The next day West 
Germany s coninbuiton to the European defence was stated to be at 850 
million DM (172 million) a montli ^ 

IS The French had expressed doisbtt about the guarantees regardmx 
Cermanys reanning herself as a western partner West Germany on the 
other hand asked for an equal statin with the iriher Europan members of the 
snd freedom for some war rnminab 
It For b rn.iee Vol I pllS 
IS OnSAprdWSS 
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kinds of interpretations were made*® We have had a longer 
report of this interview From this, u would appear that 
Marshal Stalin desires peace in the world, but is highly 
suspicious of the Western Powers U would also appear that he 
wanted to make a special gesture of friendliness towards India 

11 We have had occasion to take exception to the type of 
propaganda going on in the Russian press and sometimes in the 
Moscow Radio about India This propaganda was often based 
on completely false reports about our c1« ctions and subsequent 
events A correspondent of a Russian newspaper in India was 
probably largely responsible for this On our pointing this out 
to the Russian Foreign OfCce, and later to Marshal Stalin, 
Stalin ‘ordered that this particular correspondent should be 
withdrawn from India 

12 The position in Egypt and Iran continues to be one of 
stalemate In Tunisia however things are moving in a wrong 
direction Not learning from the lesson even of recent history, 
the French Government is pursuing a policy of repression of 
national aspirations '* This matter has been taken up by a large 
number of Asian and African countries in the United 


IG Thfrcwasmuchipeculaiioninlh^tJ S A on whaisomr deicribfd aj ih^ 
new Sovirl prarr offfn<i>e Thry saw sprciat siffnificance in the liming of 
ihp inirrvirw at il coincKlrd with the Amrncan Pmidrniiat campai^rn Thr 
Am >or* HrraU Tnbunr of 8 Apn) romnirnlrd ihal ihc Indian Ambassador 
may hasr l>rrn chrMn as ibenrw cansrr lo transmit Ktvmlin s “si ill vaKue 
bill incrrasm^ly numrrous proposals for allrnuaiinj; thr world crisis ’ Sonw 
also lliounht ihal Nrhni had brjnm to br rrnanlrd by Stalin as onr of thr 
important Iradrrs of thr wnsid whocouM hrlp mohr thr East VVrsi rondict 
17 Afirr nrarly two months ^tulmt cUshrs on thr mxht ofZS S6 March 
four members of the Tunisian Covrmmmi were anrsird and the French 
Commander in Chief entrusted wnh the mponiibility of maintaining public 
Older and on S9 March ihe Tuiusun Cmrmment was dismissed A new 
loyalist Covettimrni was formed on IZ April by Ihe French but the nationalisi 
agiiaiion conunoed 
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Nations** India has of course, joined m thu It is not our 
desire to go about condemning any country, even the French 
Government, because we avoid condemnations which only 
increase tension We wanted the Tunisian affair to be 
considered calinlv and quietly with a view to solving it to the 
satisfaction of the parties concerned What has surpnsed me is 
the attitude taken by some Great Powers m the Secunty 
Council They have objected even to a discussion of this matter 
there on some technical or bVe plea ** This appears to me to be 
extraordinary When the whole Asian and Afncan world wants 
a matter to he discussed, surely that should be enough To 
suppress discussion is to raise douhts »n the minds of many of us 
about the utility of the United Nations We have believed in the 
United Nations not because it is anywhere near perfect, but 
because it ernbodies an ideal which is essential for the world 

13 In the United Kingdom, the r< cent municipal elections 
have a larger significance** They show a marked turnover to 
Labour. Coming so soon after the general election there, this is 
important and indicates that the Conservative Government in 
the United Kingdom b not so solidly based asrnightbe thought 


18 On 1 F»bru4fy 195i a group of fifteen Asian and Afncan countnes 
including India addressed leccen to vbe Pieiident of the U N General 
Assembly and the Security Council expretsifg concern *» the alanning news 
of mdiiary iniervention m Tunuia wluch they felt conitJtuted a “ihieat to 
miernational peace and serunry Oo 4 February they decided lo refer the 
Tunisian question to ihe Secuniy Counct) under Article M of the U N 
Charter A formal request for an immediate meeimg of the Secunty Council 
to consider the Tunisian question was submitted on 2 April by twelve 
members of the Asian and Afncan group who requested that they be allowed 
to taXe part m the discussion 

19 On 14 Apnl the Secumy CouncS rejected the inclusion of the 
Tunman question on us agenda While on 4 Apnl France exposed the 
heanng of iheTunisian Brue on ihr plea that the crisis had already ended on 
?ih and 8th the United Kingdom and the United Slates opposed the move to 
take up the Tunisian problem as they did not favour iniemalionJI 
intervention between the French and the Tunniani onthei|«a 

W The clectjora to theeoURtycusuRcib took place between S and 9 April 
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14 Probably, within the next few days, Dr Graham will 
present his fresh report on Kashmir to the Security Council*' I 
cannot say now what this report wjH contain, but u u possible 
that Dr Graham might suggest a continuation of his efforts to 
find a solution So far as we are concerned, we cannot object to 
any such proposal Thus far we have discussed with Dr 
Graham only one subject, that is, the reduction of armed forces 
in Kashmir We have agreed to a large scale reduction, 
provided, of course, all Pakistan armies and auxiliaries are 
withdrawn from Kashmir state temtoiy We have given a 
minimum number of forces which we think have to be kept by 
us in Kashmir for reasons of security This number is about 
l/5th of the number of forces at the time of the ceasefire m 
January 1949 We cannot go below this figure There is, 
therefore, not much room for argument on this matter If any 
fresh approach is made by Dr Graham, we are alwaj; prepared 
to consider u keeping in view our basic commitments in 
Kashmir 

15 Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, the Prime Minister of 
Kashmir, recently made a speech in some part of Jammu 
province,** which has auracied a good deal of attention and 


21 In hts report lo ihr Srcunir Council on 22 Apnl 19S2 Craham italcd 
that o( (he twtlir propoaali rrtatinK (o drmiliianaation made to [ndia and 
Paknian on*7 Srptrmber 1951. cixhi had brrn accepted He wished to 
continue hts effons for an a g Terment on the remammK tour points and 
m^uesird estensKm of hu term 

22 SpeakinK at Ranbirvinghpurs ai 10 Apnl 1952 Sheikh Abdullah uid 

that the Kaihmiru were prepared India wnhoul any kmd of mental 

mervationt ~ and "welcome the appliratifan of India s Constitution to 
Kashmir in tli entirely ~ orwe they *reir ctmvincrd that comrnunalism had 
been ciimpleirly eliminatnl from ihr country hashmii a accession l» India 
was resinned to defence, fnieitpr affain and cnmmunicatMWu amt tn all 
other mailers Kashmir must enjmr mlertsal autonomy 
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cnticism ” I confess that I was not happy about this speech 
What I did not like about it was more the manner of approach 
than the actual statements made We have to remember, 
however that a local speech made to a particular audience, 
should not be taken out of its context Sheikh Sahib was dealing 
with a particular reactionary and communal manifestation in 
Jammu, and he spoke m relation to that Unfortunately, this 
context IS not kept in view by most of the readers of the speech 
TTie Constitutional position m regard to Kashmir u quite dear 
Kashmir has acceded to India m regard to three basic subjects 
defence foreign affairs and communications That holds For 
the rest, it is open to Kashmir to accede to some other subjects 

ornot That IS subject lothesemajor Central responsibilities in 

regard to the three subjects mentioned above. Kashmir is 
autonomous Apart from this we have made il perfectly dear 
that It. 1$ for the people of Kashmir to decide about their future 

16 The accession of Kashmir to India on those three subjects 
involves many other matten. such as some kind of financial 
integration, etc These will naturally have to be considered by 
the Central Covemment and the State Government 

17 The State of Madras and more especially the 
Rayalascema area of H, is suffering from famine conditions 
The nature of this famine is very different from that of Bihar 
last year We have plenty of food tn the country and we have 
sent enough of it to ^Iadras The real difficulty is lack of water 
and lack of purchasing power It must be remembered that 
there has been a successive failure of rains m those areas for five 

. B ‘ '1.0«er for Kashmir ArTain welcomed She.kh 

Bjtemeni u the -fir^ publK e*pre«.on of Kahm.n Nturlims 
appreheiuHsns concemin); iheir future” Commemtng on Abdullah » 
wiVemeM S y MtnVerjee laid on 12 September ihal “this i> a rttaUlfe and 
•miMer ttatement calculated lo «rmKibea the handi of Pakistan “ The 
uaiemrni was also rniicired bjr ibr Jammu and Kashmir Paruhad On 13 
Apnl Tara S.njih tan) that ”as lonx a* Sheikh Abdullah was head of Jammu 
and Kashmir it would neiiher accede to India nor Pakistan but join 
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years 1 am told that there has been no record of any such 
continued failure before, and Madras has been peculiarly 
unfortunate We are doing our utmost to meet this situation, 
both by starting public works and by throwing our Army there 
to help in the transport of water and for other purposes The 
Prime Minister’s Relief Fund is affording such help as it can 
This Fund has proved its utility in the past few years I hope 
that contnbutions to it will continue from all parts of India and 
even abroad because of the large demands made upon it 

18 Recently 1 visited ** the Bhakra Nangal project in the 
Punjab and Chandigarh, where the new capital of the Punjab 
IS growing up This visit impressed me greatly The engineering 
feats at Bhakra Nangal are remarkable The whole of the 
Punjab and pans of Rajputana and some other places are 
looking forward to the life giving water that will come from (he 
Sutlej mer through the new canals that are being dug Also, 
hydro elecinc power will be produced and industries will grow 

19 Chandigarh promises to be a model and attractive cityt 
combining the best features of the East and the West A very 
eminent French architect. Monsieur Le Corbusier,** is in 
charge from the architectural point of view 

20 Wherever I go now, I am interested m the housing 
problem 1 feel more and more not only the urgency of this but 
that we have perhaps not thought of it on the right line We 
considered it always in terms of brick and mortar, cement and 
solid buildings which are costly Because of the targe finances 
involved, we cannot undertake it on any big scale A different 
approach might well reduce the cost greatly, give more far 
reaching results, and perhaps produce houses which are more 
suited to our climate and customs We begin by thinking of 


24 On S April I9S2 

25 Ch*iWE<lo«inJjf»nnei«UM7(965) Fwoch(Swm bom) srehiirei. 
pjiinirr andstnrr apionm incmlmRnMxjrmfuncinrularchiimure 
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pucca houses I ihjnl. v.e should ihinlc more of sanitation, water 
supply and lighting, and only then of hahitation ThaS 
habitation might well be a shed or a thatched hut, which would 
depend on the climate and tainfall of the area It would also, 
perhaps, be belter to have industrial housing away from the 
heart of the city where land is sery expensiv c It would he easier 
to provide transport and thete will be more space available on 
the outskirts of the city Light and air are more important than 
a brick house Nothing could be worse than the slums that have 
grown up in some of our ernes including Delhi, even though 
those slums consist of solid building Our P W D rules and 
regulations and methods of approach to these matters have to 
be revised 

21 When I was tn Calcutta recently for a meeting of the All 
India Congress Committee” the question of detenus was 
brought up before me ” Fortunately, I had our Home Minister, 
Dr Katju. with me then, and we discussed this matter with Dr 
B C Roy, the Chief Minister of West Bengal We were clearly 
of opinion that the time had come for all the cases of detenus to 
be reviewed and revised with a view, as far as possible, to 
release them I hope that your Government will follow this 
policy 

22 Yesterday I took part in the inauguration of the three new 
Railway systems, the Northern, the Nonh Eastern and the 
Eastern That was a histone moment in the life of our Railways 
I remember the tcmble state of our Railways five or six years 
ago The war had affected them badly and they were almost m 
a broken down condilwn Then came partition and an 
upselt iig of everything This was followed bv the enormous 
migrations The transpon of food became a major problem In 

86 Nshnj wai in Cskuiia Ireoi SJ to 8;5 aivi iht A t C C mwiiHR 

%*» held on 82 »nd 2} hUtrh t»S 

87 A dcpuuiion of the AH panws Political Pnwnrrt gclcaic Cotnmillfc 
led h Stqtfioad Saba met Nebiv on 2 S M^rch 1952 The deputation included 
tnefoben of Ihe Sorialui Panf Forwan) Bloc. Retolutioaaty Socialul Party 
and other left winRpotipj 
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spite of all this, the Indian Railwajs have not only survived and 
done fine work, but have increased in efficiency I think that 
we have legitimate reason lo be proud of this great State 
enterpnse in which all of us are sharers 

23 Unfortunately there has been some controversy in regard 
to some matters affecting the new scheme of regrouping*® This 
controversy is probably largely based on sentiment One can 
understand that sentiment and yet the question has to be 
considered objectively and from the point of view of 
administrative efficiency and the good of the travelling public 
as a whole One or two matters have been left over for decisions 
later, but the major decisions in regard to this new scheme of 
reorganization have been given effect to” 

24 As I have told you, an Indian cultural mission, headed by 
VijayalaVshmi Pandit, will be going to China soon We attach 
importance to this mission It has to be remembered that 
history and geography have brought India and China near to 
each other However much we may agree or differ with each 
other m regard to our policies, the relationship of India and 
China IS of paramount importance to both our countries and 
the world Looked at in long perspective it becomes even more 
important “■ 


28 Thr Government announced on IS March I9S2 the formation of the 
three remaining rone* under the Railway RejpoupmK Plan vii the Northern 
Railway the North Eavem Railway aird the Easiem Railway with their 
headquanen ai Delhi Gorakhpur and Calruira mpcciivrly The East Indian 
Railway E/nploym Union demanded that the old E I R ihould be kept 

intan the revived achemeahoutdkeepihe Aflahabad Divuion of the E.I R in 

the Northern Zone and Gorakhpur should be retained as the headquarters of 
the North lostem Zone 

29 Due to ajotaimn tn Catenua the Mintstry of Railways had announced 
that m regard to the Allahabad and Seahlah Divisions of the E-l R the 
Covernnieni harl decidej to stay ihcsr mclusaon in the Northern and Nonh 
Eaviem Railways reipecirvely until afirradiscucsion with the Chief Vlinoieis 
•rfti P vMt.\Ve«-BeoMlaiwellaii.d!wee9iWVter.VJWtv.of.U>e interested groups 
ami organuations 
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25 Our future work in all the States as well as jn the Centre 
must be largely concerned with development The 
development portfolio, therefore, tsofhigh importance in every 
State and the person appointed to it should be senior member 
of the Cabinet with drive and energy It seems to me desirable 
that CO operation should be made a part of development Our 
whole outlook is to develop cooperation in the State and, 
indeed, ultimately to have a cooperative Commonwealth 1 
have found that co operation is generally considered as of 
minor importance and no great attention is paid to it All kinds 
of rules and regulations come m the way of us development 
Rules are not meant to impede but to help and where rules 
come in the way they should be changed Co operation should 
be thought of very largely m terms of our rural areas and » 
should be something much more than the formation of credit 
societies Our land problem ultimately will only be solved on 
the CO Operative basis and we should gradually go tn that 
direction We have long discussed and have taken action m 
regard to the abolition of rammdaris. jogirdaru and the like 
This must be put through, but this is only the first step and 
other steps tn land reform have to follow 

26 Ministers in charge of development and co operation 
should keep m close touch with the agricultural population 1 
think there should be active young men as Deputy Ministers 
also in charge of these subjects and their business should be 
specially to keep in touch with the people and make themselves 
a living link between officials on one side and villagers on the 
other Some system should be devised for orders in regard to 
small matters to be given on the spot and not to await long 
secretarial procedure The whole point of all this is to make the 
Government function more iti a personal way, so far as the 
people are concerned and to give them a sense of partnership 
m the work done 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
15 April 1952 


My dear Chief Minister.* 

In the fortnightly letter that 1 am sending you today 1 have 
referred to the question of the detenus I should like to say 
somethng more about this, because action should be taken as 
soon as possible 

2 When I was in Calcutta last month, I received a deputation 
urging upon me the release of all detenus' This deputation 
consisted of one Communist Party member and representatives 
of a number of other organizations and also some fairly well- 
known individuals There is no doubt that there is a great deal 
of feeling among normal liberal circles against indefinite 
detention of persons That is a feeling which we have ourselves 
nurtured in the past and is understandable 

3 I pointed out to this deputation that the Detention Act had 
not been used merely for Communists, but also for black 
marketeers, foreign spies, and. as in Saurashtra some members 
of ihc pnnccly anijagtrdan order 1 asked them if they would 
like us to release these people They said emphatically no Then 
I pointed out that their general proposition about release was 
not sound and that some such legislation was necessary in 
special cases It may be said that the legislation had not been 
properly used and if so we could enter into each individual 
case 


•A tntrf »n addiiinn lothr FiWtruiihity Lciien 


1 Sfr. 
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4 Then 1 told them that so far as the Communists and the 
like were concerned, our policy was based on two 
considerations (1) That no one should be detained for holding 
or expressing any opinion peacefully It is only when violence 
was adt ocated or indulged m that we wished to take action (2) 
That in the changed circumstances of today, we were of 
opinion that we should review the whole position with a view to 
releasing as large a number of detenus as possible Indeed we 
would like to release the whole lot because rt was no pleasure to 
us to keep them detained and it was a financial burden on the 
State But we had to keep m view the security of the State and, 
therefore we could not give up this right All we could say was 
that this nght would be exercised as infrcquenily a* possible 
and only in cases involving, m some way, violence 

5 The position is undoubtedly different today than it was a 
year or more ago That does not mean thai the Communist 
Party has abjured violence or its other methods of coercive 
action Whatever individual Communists might say. their basic 
policy remains and given the chance, will be acted upon 
We have therefore, to be wary and careful 

b Nevertheless ic is true that, owing to recent developments 
ihe present policy of the Communist Party in India has 
undergone a change for the time being ai least * On the whole. 
It might be said that there is at present no violence There has 
been practically none for many months The partial success of 
the Communists in the iegistaiures had diverted their thinking 
to other channels 

7 It IS also true that, in fact, a very large number of 
Communists and others, who had been detained have been 
released and a relativrly small number still remain in 
detention Thus, the Communists are m a position to carry on 
their work whatever that might be without any great 

2 The Communm Party of India had called off ihe amted strugRle in 
Telenitana and conlettrd the xrnenl electiom 
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iinpediment The fact that some of them are still in prison or in 
detention does not make any great difference to the quantum 
or quality of their actntty The fact that some are in detention, 
however, gives them a handle for continuing the agitation 
which affects many people who are not Communists They gam 
general sympathy, and, under cover of that sympathy, they 
strengthen their position with the public Hence the fact of 
some people being kept in detention does not come in their way 
at all It rather helps them than otherwise 

8 In some places I have found that people have been 
detained for two or three years or even more Broadly speaking, 
this docs seem to me to be wrong Probably if they had been 
convicted for the kind of offence charged, their sentence might 
have run out We can hardly justify this long continued 
detention for something that happened or was likely to happen 
two or three yean ago Conditions have changed There are 
some kind of revising authorities, normally consisting of a high 
court judge That revising authority can only consider the facts 
or the data placed before it at the time of the original 
detention It can hardly take into consideration subsequent 
happenings because, m relation to that individual, nothing 
much could have happened since his detention It docs not 
help, iheretore, to put these same old facts before that revising 
aulhomy If the matter has to be considered afresh, this must 
be done in view of the new situation that has arisen and only 
the Government can consider that 

9 The result of this line of thought is that it is no longer 
desirable or advantageous from any point of view to keep 
persons in detention, except m very special and obvious cases 
Generally speaking, this continuation of detention serves the 
very cause for which the persons detained stand for The risk 
involved in releasing them is less than the other nsks involved in 
keeping them Therefore, it is desirable to take early steps to 
release them 

10 Your Government has to shoulder the responsibility of Jaw 
and order and therefore it is for you to consider this matter 
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thoroughly We do not wub to force your hands m any v/ay 
But It IS our considered opinion that the time has come to 
review this whole matter most liberally If we do so now. it 
Would be easier for us to take any action later, if that becomes 
necessary If. on the other hand, we continue the present 
detentions, then we have to face a continuous agitation and 
outcry and public opinion grows against us 1 have no doubt 
that m the State Assemblies, as well as in the Central 
Parliament, these questions will be brought up repeatedly 
and instead of submitting to pressure then, it is better for us to 
take action previously 

11 There is also the question of banning the Communist 
Party Our courts have already declared agamst this It is 
desirable, therefore, to remove these bans before we are 
compelled to do so by some decision of the local high court 

12 I would like your immediate attention to these matters As 
I have said above, the responsibility being yours, you must 
exercise your own discretion 1 have indicated our general 
approach to these problems Indeed I have made this general 
approach public in the statement I made before the All India 
Congress Committee in Calcutta' 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5 Outlining Covnminmii policy on ihc quntion of detenu* it the 
A I C C WMion on 2J vurth 1953 Nehru u>d that ‘k i, our policy that none 
•hould be detained for any rtprewion of opinion whaijoever pro- ided it had 
nothing (Q do with violence or mHigaMim lo violence Bui where violence 
r.wvt w/AvtiR fiKVtfrt mttirrcAy, for Tiovemment would ilep m 
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New Delhi 
4 May. 1952 


My dear Chief Minister, 

This letter of mine is going to be the last before other changes 
lake place in Delhi During the nc*t fortnight the newly elected 
President will be installed,* the old Government will resign* 
and a new Government wiH be formed* The new Parliament 
will meet* and a new phase ih India s history will begin In the 
States also new Governments have either been formed or will be 
formed in the course of the next few da)$ 

2 All these changes arc not merely mechanical They have 
significance and a deeper meaning and they put greater 
responsibilities on all of us who are m charge as Ministers either 
at the Centre or in the States It is a vast responsibility for all of 
us and I am contmually chinking of how we can make ourselves 
capable of discharging it Governments have to face fairly 
strong opposition in the Legislatures That is not an unwelcome 
development in our political life What works in my mind is not 
the opposition but the faith of the people who have sent us here 
and charged us with this great and responsible work How can 
we fulfil that charge and be true to the faith that has been 
reposed in us’ 

3 We must, of coune, function with integrity and efficiency 
thinking always of the masses of our people There is always the 
danger of our falling back into the dead routine of office and 

I Rij^nJr* Prawd *•« dreUini rWled no 6 May 1952 ll» wat iworn m 
on }S May 1952 

Z RmKnrd on IS May 195Z 

S On f J Sfay (fSf 

4 On IS May 1952 
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functioning at best as competcm cnil senants A competent 
civil senam is sery useful and indeed essenlial m the working of 
any Government But he is apt to function rather 
mechamcally however compeiently and to proceed along old 
grooves of thought and acinitj Something more is needed for 
those who have to lay down policies and to deal with the 
fortunes of this mighty country and her hundreds of millions of 
people We have to he cautious certainly, but we have to be 
adventurous also all the time and exhibit qualities of 
leadership To be just correct and static in a changing and 
dynamic world is to be left behind m sp*te of all correctness To 
Ignore correctness and rush headlong without adequate 
thought and preparation is folly Wc have to steer a middle 
coune, but that course must be vital and infused with that 
invisible and unsubstantial spim which gives life to a 
movement We are not, I hope, just politicians playing a game 
of political chess There have be<n some instances of this latter 
in recent weeks and they have not advanced our public morals 
or the tone of our political life I have noticed them with deep 
regret 

4 Those of us, who vvere fortunate enough to take an active 
part in the struggle for India's freedom had this spira within us 
and so. m spite of dilTicuhy and occasional misfonune we 
marched ahead with light foot and raised head Our great 
leader Candhiji with the magic ihat was in him filled the 
whole country with something of his own spirit Our movement 
developed an ethos m which all of us shared lo some degree 
We did not serambic for office or profit or think of our bank 
accounts, we thought of other things and as we think, so 
ultimately we act 

5 These thoughts come to me at this changing stage of 
India s story and I wonder if we can develop some measure of 
that ethos again If v*e can do so then all is well with us and 
wuh our people If not then We are mere pedestrians labouring 
along slowlv when others more swift of foot pass us by li is 
noi much good our criiirizing others even though ihosc oiliers 
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may pursue wrong paths Their wrongness does not hurt us 
much if we function rightly But if we fail to do so, then we 
have ceased to function and deserve the fate of those whom the 
world Ignores and passes by You will .forgive me for these 
musings but I want to share my thoughts with you and at this 
moment it is right that we think a little quietly not only of the 
present but of the past and more so of the future 

6 A few days ago a man passed away who was remarkable for 
his uprightness and his integrity of purpose Sir Stafford 
Cnpps* was not only a fnend of India but a fnend of humanity 
and throughout his varied career he was a symbol of those rare 
who work with singleness of purpose for great causes It is a 
misfortune to us as to others that he u dead 

7 I have recently paid a brief visit to Darjeeling* Sikkim ’ 
and Kalimpong As I stood on these north eastern mountains 
of ours with a background of snowy peaks and with the whole 
land of India stretched out before me, 1 felt strangely moved 1 
was on the very edge of India and nearby were other great 
countries who were playing an important part m present-day 
events Some people are worried about dangers to us from 
across our various frontiers We have to take precautions of 
course, but the possibility of this danger does not trouble me If 
we have strength, strength of spint and unity of effort, then all 
dangers fade away 1 saw m those mountain regions many kinds 
and types of people, speaking different languages each with its 
own distinctive type of face and figure Yet all of them were 
citizens of India and 1 wondered afresh at the great variety of 
our country a* well as of the unity that holds it together I wish 
that many of my countrymen could travel to ih^ far-ends of 
India m all directions and thus gam some realual'on of thu 

richness and vanety Manyofus 1 fear, think narrowly of their 

own liiilc comer and their own ways and customs and imagine 

5 ZunthoASl ApnU952 For b fn serto'* p <SS 

6 Nrhru DarjrrlmK on 36 April 19V2 

^ Nrhru ii Cantpok fram 37 lo 39 Apiil 19)2 

8 On 29 Apol 1952 
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that that alone is India But India is far greater, far richer and 
more vaned than an) part of it We have to develop an outlook 
which embraces all this variety and considers it our very own 
None of us is an alien m any part of India, and yet some of us 
speak and think in a manner which considers others who are 
not exactly like us as something almost like aliens A great 
country and narrowness of mind and outlook go ill together 

8 I am glad that Dr Radhaknshnan has been elected 
unopposed as our Vice President* He will be 1 am sure a 
tower of strength to us in Delhi in these difficult days to come 
With his deep knowledge of India s culture and his wide 
experience of the West and of modem trends in international 
affairs, he is peculiarly fitted to advue us The President’s 
election has I regret been contested though result of it is 
certain 


® Our Army has joined m the relief work in Rayalaseema in 
Madras I am always happy to see our Army functioning in a 
civil capacity It is not meant for warfare only but should 
always be ready to help our people whenever necessary 

10 In regard to food, there is at present no lack of it m the 
country and we have an adequate quantity in reserve. Indeed 
our calculations have been somewhat upset At the beginning 
of this year, the demands from various States amounted to 
about 7 million tons It was physically impossible for us to 
import this quantity and financially it would have been too 
heavy a burden for us to carry After some debate and 
argument this figure was reduced to about 4 1 /2 millions Now 
we find that even that is probably in excess of our 


9 FJmrf on 25 Apnt 1952 twom m on IS Miy 1952 

10 Tnt candidjiM roninird thf Pmidrniihip Bes 

lh*MS«nwfrtKT Sh»h H.n Ram Krishna Run 
and t, C Thatte 

U Opftaoons for famine relief m Rayalaseema acquired s 
•hen arm, „nus went mio action on 2| Apnl 1952 to imp 
resources of the rexion 


rs Kajrndra 
ir Chaitetyee 

"waricmpo" 
we the water 
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requirements Why is this so? It would appear that there was 
little reality m the demands made by many of the States on the 
Centre Feeling that the Centre will subsidize these foodgrains, 
the States pitched their demands at the highest It became 
quite impossible for the Centre to subsidize all this and 
thereupon it was announced that the subsidy would be 
withdrawn, except in speaal cases As a result, suddenly the 
demands from States were considerably reduced This itself 
showed how fir from reality their previous demands were The 
stoppage of the subsidy suddenly brought reality into the 
picture 

11 It IS true that the nse in food prices, though balanced in 
some ways by a fall in prices of other commodities, must 
necessanly cause not onl^ inconvenience but hardship Protest 
meetings have been held and this has become a weapon tn the 
hands of the critics of Covemmeni It is manifest that a 
widespread subsidy, as of old, would have very serious 
consequences and we cannot revert to it But Cosemments 
must examine where there is real hardship and try to remove it 
to the best of their ability We intend to do so 

12 As 1 hate said above, the stoppage of the subsidy brought 
reality into the picture and we know now much better than we 
did before what our exact food position is Our large impons of 
foodgrains this year, which have already been contracted for, 
will not all be consumed this year A considerable quantity will 
be earned over to the next year Thus we will at last succeed in 
creating a large reserve for India an objective we have been 
aiming at ever since the war years This will prevent m future 
speculation m food and the danger of a short supply will be 


11 OnlSApnn9S2 a pro«r»i n»el«n««»« hrW umicr jhrjrwm au»p*<-riof 
left w>n*orxamialKm» 10 demand the inwnediaie realm a I ion of food pneeato 
Ihe “prenae leveP A pmeal week bejcinmn* from IS Apnl waa tlao 
O" Unnetl Peoplea Food ComBimee held a 

m»a» TsU, w New Delhi to pmeai axainai an ineiraae in ibe pneea of rationed 
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13 Some iwo weeks ago Pakistan informed us that they 
proposed to miioduce a passport system between India and 
Pakistan So far as Western Pakistan and India were 
concerned, this made no great difference as there is already a 
permit system But this would make a considerable difference to 
the traffic between East Bengal and West Bengal, Assam and 
Tnpura, where there has been no permit system and traffic has 
been free Indeed this free tralfic was assured and encouraged by 
the Indo Pakistan Agreement of the 8th Apnl, 1950 It seems 
to us unfair for that Agreement to be by passed unilaterally and 
we pointed this out to the Pakistan Government But they 
have been insistent and if they have decided to introduce this 
system of passports we cannot prevent them from doing so We 
shall have to take necessary measures on our side We hope that 
the measures taken in East and West Bengal will still enable a 
certain freedom of movement 

14 Dr Graham's Third Report on Kashmir has recently been 
issued This does not carry things very far and we are more or 
less where we were We are agreeable, now as previously, to 
every attempt being made to find a way out and reach a 
peaceful solution Therefore, we are agreeable to Dr Graham 
cotuinumg h« efforts But we have already made out position 
perfectly clear in regard to the minimum number of forces that 


IS On 9 Apnl 1952 

14 TtiePakuianCovrmnimt vmetoldon 10 Apnl 1952 ihal the existence 
arwl vmplfTTieniation of lha provatoit for freedom of rnovemeni in the Pnme 
Minisien ARieemetic had helped to miore a lenae of confidence and lecuniy 
arnone the mmonliea m both pant of Bengal 

15 Graham > rcporr juhnuited on » Apnl 1952 aaid that ihe encouraging 
developmeittj were India and Pskisian had partially withdrawn force* 
conceniraird on the frontier* to ihetr nortnil peace lime ilanoni *ome 
‘'egreeof demiUianraiion had been secured m Kashmir wuh the withdrawal of 
the buTk of Indian Iroopa and in regard lo the plrbtsciie adminuiralion and 
India had expressed hrrhopelbaiMwasnotdifricuU to agree on the date for its 
bnplemeniairon But ihe fundamental ttsue* remained unsettled — the watu* 
of India and Pakistan m Kashmir thevabdny of accession and ihe nghi and 
obliginon* of Intlia m regard to the security of the »iaie 
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we think must remain in Kashmir so long as there is any danger 
of aggression That number cannot be reduced 

15 Recently Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan underwent a senous 
operation in Lahore ** The news bf this was received with great 
anxiety all over India and there was spontaneous evidence m 
many places of this anxiety and of the affection that the people 
of India have for Badshah Khan For over four years, this great 
patriot and soldier of freedom has Iain in Pakistan pnsons 
Perhaps there is no greater individual or national tragedy than 
this continuation m prison of a person beloved by millions, who 
did so much to bring about that freedom which he himself has 
been unable to share 

16 In Ceylon, a very large number of penons of Indian ongin 
have been disfranchized” and arc unable to vote m the general 
elections that are going to take place soon '* There has been a 
great deal of feeling m India at this manifest unfairness and m 
Ceylon Itself, the Indians have organued peaceful satyagraha ” 
There can be no doubt that the sympathy of India is with these 
people whose claim is considered just 


>6 On 13 Apnl 1952 

17 In 1M9 Sn Lanka bad ibe nainfs ol v<«m% ot Indian wngin 

from the elmoral rejtuiert but laid down that Indian* who applird for 
cttu«n*hip brfinr € AuruM woW b« vUpble w v«e About 257 000 
•PplicaiKTO townnR nearly 659 000 pertom of Indian ongin were handed in 

buloflIyaboutO OOOofthewweredeahwnhbeforelheeletlion* Theeletloral 

trgutrr* for I950ihowed ibenamwof » SOO Indians only though the regwier 
for the previous years had *ho>m the name* 165 000 

\8 CeneraleWnom ilw rvmwtwe Sri l,anka attained DOTinion Status 
were held between U 30 May I95t and tewslied in the vwlory for the toaUtion 
headed by the United National Parly , . ^ « 

19 Following a rewJution «Iop«ed b, the annual Ceylon 

Indian Congtei* on 19 Apnl I9W a ompa.gn of nv.I do^i^e w» 
launehed on 28 Apnl by undertakmg r«t outsK^ 2 

Represemaiive, and the ofncea of the Prune Minuter and the Minister* of 

Justice lloenc Affair* and Forid 
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17 A few days ago. the stale of war with Japan ended and 
Japan again became an independent country” It is true that 
this independence is somewhat hedged in by certain 
commitments^' Nevertheless, the re emergence of Japan is of 
great significance and it will, no doubt, play an ever-increasing 
role in the Far East What that role will ultimately be cannot be 
predicted at present There are many complicating factors 
Normally, it would appear inevitable that Japan and the 
Chinese mainland have close trade and other relations 
supplying each others wants But Japan has no relations with 
the People’s Government in China and has, m fact, come to 
some understanding with the Formosa regime*' How far this 
policy IS popular in Japan u u difficult to say It is quite 
possible that on this issue, as well as some connected issues, 
there might be a deejj cleavage m Japan” The large scale May 
Day nots in Japan * were evidence of strong under currents 
opposed to the present policy of the Japanese Government 

18 The Tunisian affair, important as « is from the point of 
wew of freedom from colonial domination, has assumed a 
arger significance, chiefly at our instance It seemed to us very 
extraordinary that the request made by a very large number of 


,, , . ApnM952 DranAchrjon ihrSrcrrtarjr of State deposited ihe 
me t»tn racificaiion of the Japanese peace treaty signalling ihe 
” J*P*" ‘ a» an independent and sovereign nation 
21 Seennle, pp ^53 

‘ '352 at Taipeh between Japan and 

■China* **' ■^**’*'' *'*'* »P<tcial intereju and nghts m 

■« J»P»n over the retention of Amenc.n 
the U S fbr ** * * **"** temtwal rights Japan s dependence on 

mdi^ IS A, restnctiin imposed on Japan’s 

San iXn "* «atua accorded wjapan by the 

Sol ih 1^*'"'"^"' P"*" ■>>- r^tinl pact came 

^.he &e, on 17 and 18 Oeirfrer l9Sl for r.i.ficat.on ’ihe Uberal 
and rie»rnW.j^' Socialisi memben eapiessrd great dissatisfaction 

and di^rft,^ .hew, sided une«,n,l .nd .lav„h “ 

Wmg and violent am. 

Amervran denvoruiraiKitts 
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Asian and African countnes. supported by some Latin 
American countries, for a discussion of the issue in the Serunty 
Council, was turned down by that Council*^ Quite apart from 
the merits of the case, this Is a serious matter because it affects 
the whole future of the United Nations This question shows, 
more than ever, that the United Nations Organization is 
gradually undergoing a %ua! change from what it used to be It 
was started as an organization in which all the nations of the 
world would have some measure of free play It was to be a 
universal forum It was true ihai existing facts were recognized 
by laying down that Great Powers would have a veto in certain 
matters This might appear illogical, but it was a recognition of 
the factual situation, as u was not possible to have sanctions 
against a Great Power without provoking worid war The 
United Nations, as an organ of peace, avoided this danger by 
the provision of the veto and m the hope that discussions round 
the Council table would themselves be a powerful factor tn 
preventing war 

19 The attempt, successful thus far, to keep the new China 
out of the United Natioru was the first major step in lessening 
the universality of the United Nations In doing so facts were 
also Ignored, because essentially the new China was not only a 
stable and well established fact, but was also rapidly becoming 
a great power Because of this the U N became something less 
than It was and this great organuation, meant for peace, w«s 
Itself dragged into war It is true that aggression had to be 
resisted But the dnfi continued and the division of the world 
into power blocs, one of which was connected wuh the United 
Nations developed The Allamtc Pact was meant for the 
defence of the Allamtc community This now includes 
countries like Turkey and Greece which are very far from the 
Atlantic Also the Atlantic Pact gradually becomes not only one 

ZS Thr tequni rrjrctrd on 14 Apnl 1952 While IlranI Chile 
Bejniblic of Chin* Soviet tlnioo aoj PaVnian voted tn favour Bntain and 
France oppoved it and USA »Se B,ethnlandi Crercr and Turkey 
abtiatitrd front voting 
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to ensure the defence of certain countries bordering on the 
Atlantic, but also appears to become a guarantor of their 
colonial possessions Thus, the United Nations becomes 
indirectly a protector of existing forms of colonialism In 
theory, this may not be so. and indeed the Charter lays down 
completely different pnnciples, but. in practice, there is this 
gradual change and reorientation 

20 The Tunisian issue illustrates rather vividly, this latest 
development There can be no doubt that Tunisia is a clear 
example of a national movement opposed to a colonial power 
But this simple issue becomes entangled with the nvalnes of 
great nations and. as a consequence, some of these great 
nations line up with the colonial power against the national 
movement But quite apart from the menis of this question, it 
does appear extraordinary that even a discussion in the Security 
Council should be prevented Thus, the desires of practically 
every country in Asia and Afnca andsome in Souih America are 
ignored and bjpassed The position of these countnes 
representing mote than half the population of the world, 
becomes embarrassing in the United Nations, and the United 
Nations appears to become more and more a vehicle for the 
decisions of one or two or three Great Powers Whatever 
reasons of expediency might be advanced to justify this 
development it cannot possibly be Rood m the long run The 
best of reasons do not justify a wrong course The future of the 
United Nations is affected by this 

21 Our draft five Year Plan is now being revised and it i* 
hoped that this revision might be completed by the end of June 
Ever since its first publicaiion,^ it has attracted a great deal of 
attention and much cnticism friendly as well as unfriendly, has 
been advanced The Planning Commission have given every 
consideration to this cniicism and have also conferred with 
many representative people again As soon as this plan is 
rmahied. n will be considered by Government and Parliament 


1 
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There can of course be no finality in any plan and u has to be 
adapted to varying circumstances from time to time But some 
definite objectives have to be laid down, some present finality 
reached about our targets and how we are to attain them This 
Plan IS very much a joint efTott not only of vanous governments 
in India but of numerous oigamtations and people I earnestly 
trust that the implementation of the Plan will also be a joint 
effon 

22 The community centre scheme” which has been drawn 
up with the assistance of U S Technical Aid is both a part of 
this Plan and some addition to it as u was originally conceived 
It IS thus now an integral part of the Plan but it will function, to 
some extent, as a separate whole Much is expected of it in food 
production and even more so m building up of the community 
and CO operative spirit In particular, it should attract many of 
our bright young men and women who have something of the 
crusading spmt in them For the moment we are having about 
55 centres all over India but the Plan envisages the growth of 
these centres every year till we have more than 500 of them If 
"c can do this, as we have every intention of doing, this will 
undoubtedly change the face of India, more especially of rural 
India, which requires more help from us than urban centres It 
IS important in this community centre programme, as well as in 
the rest of our Plan, that definite targets with definite dates 
should be aimed at ^Ve must fix these dales for completing 
some task or other This will enable us to judge of the progress 
made m each centre and will bnng m a much required element 
of speed in our work 

23 When our original Plan was drawn up there was a gap 
between our estimated resources and the financial 
requirements of the Plan Tins gap might have been filled 
partly by special efforts to raise our internal resources and by 
external help Externa! help of course, would be welcome as 

Z7 Thn programme «a> inauxurainl on 2 October I9S2 in 5S cenlrrt 
in »»rwu» prrt« of ihe coumrv 
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we have welcomed the help that has come or may come m the 
future from the United States All this help goes towards the 
fulfilment of the Plan in some of its aspects But we have always 
to remember that no plan can be or should be entirely 
dependent upon external help If, by some mischance that 
external help is lacking, then the Plan should not suffer 
irretrievably Naturally, m such a case the progress of some 
parts of our Plan might be slowed down and we might have to 
tighten our belts still further But we shall go on nevertheless to 
the best of our ability 


24 In estimating our national resources, we have naturally to 
think largely in terms of things that we can weigh and measure 
and calculate But a nation’s resources consist of many other - 
things, which are highly imponani. but which cannot be 
considered in the form of statistics There is the energy of the 
nation, the spirit of the people and the crusading ardour which 
might be put into any cask If these are present then resources 
grow tremendously Even in regard to money, there is a great 
deal m the country which is not easily accessible to Government 
but which might be made available, given the right appeal 1 
think that there is plenty of available money in the country An 
appeal for a Government loan or the like usually reaches a fairly 
limned number of people The ob^ct aimed at is vague and 
distant and does not strike the imagination If, however, the 
objective was conneaed with local needs and conditions, which 


could be easily understood by the people concerned then the 
appeal would immediately have a good response We have 
planned from the lop, though we have taken counsel from all 
kinds of people That was inevitable But this procedure leaves 
out to a large extent the innumerable petty needs of the people 
which count for so much m their lives and m their activities In 
each district people need roads, wells tanks, small bridges, 
schools dispensaries and the like Any improvement in this 
direction ts immediately seen and felt and appreciated Each 
sing e Item does not cost much but in the aggregate, taking the 
Whole oI India it coses a great deal Stale Governments have no 
doubt considered these matters and included them m their 
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plans Ne%enheles5, even so the planning has been fromthe 

and the people have not been directly connected wuh ^ 


25 It IS for us to consider how we can bring m this d 
intimate connection of the people not only with the 
of the Plan hut also m the earlier stages, m so 
immediate needs are concerned This might be A 
district with the help of village panchayats and the hke^ * 

would probably put up schemes for roads, wells, etc w' 

tell them that we would gladly help if they helped th 
both financially and by voluntary labour This apne 1 
help would then be directly connected with someth 
they wanted and valded something they y 
something therefore that would rouse their cnthuj, ” 
no doubt that this would bring out many othervi ^ 

resources Government could help m many wai. '"’^Vperf 
.... ' *'‘'"c!u(i£r.; 


1 e . the intimate association of the People 

well as the implementation Some such 

on to our general Plan without any very ^ . 

should like you to consider this idea and ^> 2^1 
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New Delhi 
18 May. 1952 

My dear Chief Minister, 

Since 1 wrote to you Iasi, the new Govemment has come into 
existence’ and new appointments of a number of Governors 
have been rnade* The newly elected Parliament has also be^un 
us sessions ' The President, newly elected, has taken his oath of 
office and has delivered his AddresstoFarliament^ 

2 Thus we begin a new chapter m our history and face anew 
great responsibilities The governance of any country in the 
world today is no easy matter the governance of a great and 
varied country like India ts perhaps as hard a task as any m the 
world today Any person who » sissociaied with this governance 
must approach this great task with humility as well as with a 
measure of faith Whether we are small men or big. we are 
engaged in great undertakings affecting the life and future of 
vast numbers of human beings No man can say with certainty 
that success will come to him. but every man can determine to 
do his utmost to achieve success We can measure success or 
failure h> certain physical standards and statistical methods 

1 The President ihe Vice Pmtdrnl and the new Covemmcnl were sworn 
m on 15 May 1952 

2 K M Munshi C S Bajpai R R Diwtlar and Fail Ati were on H May 
1952 appointed as Covertiors of Uiiar Pradesh Bombay Bihar and Onsaa 
resprrtivfly 

5 On 16 May 1952 

4 I lie VrrsidrnI s AiMms < s|rm9r<l stimsrn mer ilir lofTaiionary urmU 
ihe amwinK unemploymrni and the n»e of the spinl of secunanijm and 
eommunalism in ihe country lie abo reneraled India i polKf of fnendship 
■owards all eouniries and supimtt lo Ihe nationalist itiovenienu in Asia and 
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But those standards and methods ignore certain immaterial 
and immeasurable things, which ultimately count far more 
than anything else Success means raising the material, the 
cultural, the moral and the spintual level of the people A 
feeling of success ultimately is itself a test of achievement The 
governance of a country does not merely consist m issuing 
orders from some high ofTRce, but rather in reaching the minds 
and hearts of masses of people, of bringing about satisfactory 
human relations Ultimately almost every problem can be 
resolved into one of human relations— the relationship of one 
individual with another, of an individual with a group and of 
one group with another group The group may become a 
national group and then we have international relations We 
have to deal with human beings and humanity and we can only 
deal with them if wc always beep in view the human aspect of 
every problem We are apt to forget ihis living in our ivory 
tower of government offices and dealing impersonally with files 
and papers but behind those files and papt rs and the problems 
discussed in them, he human beings 

^ With all the manifest disadvantages of personal and 
autocratic rule, there was some advantage in it as there was a 
certain human touch about u. at any rale when it was on a 
small scale The growth of modern governments and the 
•niricacies of modern societies put an end to this personal 
touch and with it often goes ihe human approach I have 
Noticed this change even in our smill Indian states which were 
Roverned. and usually very badly governed, by local rulers and 
tvliirh have now become merged into the larger scheme of 
things I have no doubt that the changes that have been 
brought about are good and lay the foundation of future 
progress Nevertheless the immediate result has not been so 
gofvi, ID fa^ 35 individual there is concerned He has lost 
the persona! touch and now has to contend against an invisible 
and unapproachable system of government, and his plaintive 
cry seldom reaches ir In termsofhuman happiness itisalnile 
doubtful if lie has gamed m the present or not however much 
Ins fuuirr miglit be bettered We have recetvetl some money 
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v\hich was taken bv the previous ruler for personal use We 
have however put up a more expensive set of officers who 
function much more efficiently than those whom they have 
succeeded but function also more distantly from the peop e 
Efficiency is ^ood but it may also be hard if it is without that 
human touch 

4 The new Government has been fonned and there is now 
the normal complement of Ministers in charge of portfolios 
Thus far I have not added to the Ministers of State or Deputy 
Ministen But it is my intention to do so because 1 think the 
enormous quantity of work requires it. and also because I think 
It IS an essential part of the democratic system of government to 
have these stages of training m the practice of government A 
Republic or any democratic government does not depend 
upon an individual or a few individuals Jf it is to succeed it 
must have a large number of trained people, so that if any go 
out or fade away as they must from time to time others can 
take their place with credit 

5 This applies to State Governments as much as to the 
Centre I have noticed however with regret that appointments 
of Deputy >ftnisters and the like are often governed by 
extraneous factors, of saitsfvmg this group or that individual 
and not on merit Such factors have to be taken into 
consideration and cannot be ignored in democracy but ^hey 
should only be secondary considerations If ment suffers and 
the people having that mem are not given the opportunity to 
utilize It, then standards go down and the country goes dov*n 
with them 

6 Another rather odd point of view has been brought before 
me repeatedly dunng ibrsr last few months If a person is not 
choven as a candidate for election he feels that it is something to 


5 The nrw iram of Minwirn headed hr Jawaharlal Nehrvi consuied of 
r.Iieen Cabmei Vl.nmrrs 
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his discredit, almost as ii were, as if ii was an insult to him If a 
person is not chosen as a Minister or even more so if a person 
who has been a Minister is not reappointed as such, it is 
interpreted as in some way a condemnation of that person 
That IS a very wron^ approach Selections and appointments 
are made on a balance of many considerations and one good 
•nan may be selected and another good man might not be 
There is no discredit involved, no condemnation An important 
fact to be borne in mind is the necessity of fresh blood, new 
faces, new outlooks It is a bad thing for the same persons, 
howe\er good, to perpetuate themselves in office This is bad 
for them and bad for the public Inevitably there is scaleness 
and we function in set grooves of thought Also opportunity is 
denied to newcomers who mav be good, and no provision is 
made for a proper succession 

In our army, and tn most other senior appointments the 
rule appears to be that a person should be appointed if he is 
senior and fit Fitness is a somewhat negative quality that », it 
means that there is nothing to show unfitness It may be that 
some one slightly junior is far better on the ground of mem 
But scmOnt) prevails as a rule I have pointed out repeatedly to 
our army people and to others that while we should honour 
seniority, ment must be the most important entenon m every 
high appointment It is a cunous fact that m recent major wan 
nearly all the senior Generals had to be discarded and new and 
much younger ones took their place in the early stage of the 
war Peace time promotions did not justify themselves m the 
crisis of war 


8 In the appointment of Governors there are two general 
rules which we have observed, apart from ment, of course One 
u that the appointment of a person from the same province 
should be avoided, the oihrr is that a Governor should not have 
more than one full term of office as such I think both these 
rules as salutary and should be made into firm conventions 
There might be rare exceptions for a whole Intlenl cvrninthe 
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present case some exceptions ha%e been made but these are for 
a limited period* 

9 We have now had expenenccofour Governors functioning 
for a number of years Some people think that a Governor is 
just a formal and rather decorative Head of the State without 
any important functions except perhaps social ones This is not 
corrcLt either from the constitutional or other points of view 
The Governor is of course, the constitutional head and he 
should not and cannot override or interfere with the decisions 
of his Cabinet who are responsible to the State Legislature But 
even without interference, he has a good many functions to 
perform He should be kept in full touch with the 
administration and should sec all the important papers which 
ministers consider He should give his advice m regard to any 
matter whenever he considers this necessary Jt is open to his 
ministers to accept or not to accept that advice But it is his 
bounden duty to give advice, formally or informally, and forhis 
ministers to consider u A Governor also must keep m touch 
with the people He should be not only a social head of the 
State but also a person who comes into intimate touch with all 
classes He should tour about, more specially m the rural areas 
and m places which arc likely to be neglected . He should 
exercise his influence in removing fnction between groups or 
individuals in Government or Assembly He should m 
particular pay attention to the backward classes, tribal people, 
etc Any governmental action m regard to these people must 
necessarily be taken by the Government, but A Governor can 
ring a personal and human touch into this business and thus 
inake these unfortunate and somewhat disinherited people fed 
that they also have an honoured place m our India of today 1 
ave appreciated greatly the tours of some of our Governors 
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among the tribal people, who normally live an isolated and 
neglected life, and who deserve so much help and sympathy 
from us 

10 1 have noticed with some distress the recent procedure 

adopted by some members of Assemblies m walking out when 
the Governor or the Rajpramukh came to deliver his address to 
the Assembly’ The worst instance of this kind occurred in , 
Madras where a leading member of the Opposition actually 
mteiTupted the Governor, stood up and made a statement and 
then walked out with his colleagues* This was not merely a 
personal affront to the Governor as an individual but I think 
•hat It Was an affront to our Constiiution The Governor 
goes to the Assembly and functions oiherwise as Head of the 
State He is a symbol of the State and n is not a question of a 
person liking him or disliking him To honour him is to honour 
ihe State to dishonour him is to dishonour oneself as part of the 
Slate We have to nse above persona! considerations in such 
"’aUen There are certain symbols and emblems of the State or 
country which have to be honoured unless we are untrue to our 
country There is the national flag, the national anthem, the 
President and the Governor We have to learn some discipline 
in Our national life and not bnng in our personal prejudices and 
animosities in the consideration of matters which are above 
individual or party conflict Let us have as much argument and 
even political conflict as we like, provided of course that it is 
earned on wnh decency But to challenge the basis of the State 
and the Constitution is another matter In this connection I 
should like to say also that H u a matter of regret that some 
Indians go to foreign counines and decry their own country or 

7 For rtrtnple on 17 April 195T 5t ^posiiion mrmbfn m ihe Prp«u 
l^psUiivf Asjembly walVed ou( whm tKe Rajpramukh ihe Mahara^ of 
Patiala Wx*n hu addrru 

a AiSnPrakasa ihrCovemor raaeloaiMml thejoinl aruion of theStatr 
Lrjtnlature on 6 May 195! about 100 mrmben of the United Demonaiic 
Front led by T PraVaum walked cmi of the Asarmbly to protest iffainsi C 
Rajagcnpalarhan a nootmated member of Ihe Upper Itouie beinif railed 
ufxin by the Onemor to form the Muraiyy 
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ihcir Government there This is not usually done by the 
nationals of other countries who do not take their quarrels to 
forei^ lands We should learn from them 

H You will have noticed that we have decided to give up 
hononflc appellations like “Honourable", "His Excellency". 

etc Our President, ihehighest in the State, had no such title or 

prefix attached to him and thete was no particular reason why 
others should, except the vanity of human beings It is a good 
thing therefore that we have given this up 

12 I have been meeting our new Members of PaTharocnt 
There are over 700 of them as between the two Houses 1 have 
noticed with great regret how few women have been elected I 
suppose this is so in the State Assemblies and Councils also I 
think we are very much to be blamed It is not a matter of 
showing favour to any one or even of injustice, but talher of 
doing something which is not conducive to the future growth of 
our country I am quite sure that our real and basic growth will 
only come when women have a full chance to play theit part m 
publiclife Wherever they have had this chance, they have as 
a whole, done well, better if I may say so, than the average 
man Our laws are man made, our society dominated by man, 
and so most of us naturally take 4 very lopsided view of this 
matter We cannot be objective because we have grown up in 
certain grooves of thought and action But the future of India 
will probably depend ultimately more upon the women than 
the men , 

13 ^ *’11 will have noticed that the President in his Address to 

Parliament, has mentioned the Hindu Code Bill" We have 

9 66 »,omen contesifd elections to Parlumem and of these 19 v.ewelecie<l 
10 ihe IJcnix- of ihf pfopk and 14 (o ihe Ciwncil of Stales 

82 nut of 216 women romestine eleciioni to Stale Assemblies were 
efrrted 

1 1 The Prrsxlem declared that dacuision of the Hindu Code Bill would he 
laen up in pans by Parliament 
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every intention of proceeding vnth this much-needed reform 
which concerns our womenfolk so much But it is patent that 
the old method of approach, that is, proceeding with an 
enormous consolidated bill which was as big as a book, was not 
successful, however logically right it might appear to be Any 
such big bill Will take months to pass and any opposition to it 
could delay it almost indelinttcly, as indeed has been the case in 
this particular instance Therefore we have decided to split up 
this measure into some parts, each to be taken up separately It 
IS also, 1 think, necessary to revise many of the provisions of this 
bill and to make them simpler It is our intention to introduce a 
new measure dealing with one part of the old Hindu Code 
Bill, m this session of Parliament I fear however that it is rot 
possible to deal with this or other legislative work at any length 
dunng this session, which will be occupied chiefly by budgets 

The President's Address to Parliament deals with our 
^teign policy and draws particular attention to what has 
happened and is happening in Korea ’* and to the way the 
United Nations Organization has gradually dnfted away from its 
original purposes and methods ** 1 have written to you about 
this previously and 1 would invite your special attention to what 
the President has said about ihis” It u of vital importance to 
World peace There can be little doubt that if, to our infinite 
discredit, the truce negotiations in Korea fail and war breaks 
Out, this will be on a bigger scale than ever before There u no 
doubt that during this penod of truce negotiations, armies and 
air forces have been built up and if unleashed, they will play 

IS The PTnidenl reftreued ihx detpue anenioni of inx>d«nll for ihe 
Korrin people, thu ancienl tountry ha* been tedured by war hunner and 
peitilenre lo utter rum," and hoped that peace would loon mum to Korea 

J5 The Special Mamair Bill I9M »ouKhi to remove defecu pcaiced tn the 
worVm); of the Spectat Mairufie Act of 1S72 and the Ifindu Mamaite and 
Divorce Bitl. 19S! aimed «t laymc down * uniform law relating to rrumaKe 

It The rrr*idrni rrfpriied that the UN wai moving away from tis 
primary aim nf ilie piewrvaiirm of peace and "the conreption of unncruliiy 
chiniiec into (otneihiiiK far narrower and the urxe to peace weaLera " 
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havoc Perhaps there is not much left in Korea to destroy 
because that unhappy countiy is the picture of utter rum and 
desolation today But if the spark of war is lighted again, no 
man knows what the consequences might be Passions and fears 
continue to govern the activities of great countries and logic 
and reason have little place We have continued, in our own 
little way to urge for peaceful solutions Perhaps we have made 
a little difference but whether that difference is enough or not, 

1 do not know 

15 As 1 write this a conference u going on in Karachi 
discussing the proposal of the Pakistan Government to 
introduce a passport system between India and Pakistan As I 
have told you we did not like this proposal because we thought 
It would interfere with the free traffic between Eastern Pakistan 
and West Bengal Assam and Tnpura and thus cause distress to 
many As however, Pakistan has insisted on introducing 
passports, we have agreed to discuss this matter with them I 
cannot say now what the result of this conference will be, but it 
seems highly likely that some kind of a passport system will be 
introduced 

16 Our cultural delegation to China headed by Smt 
Vija^alakshmi Pandit has had a very cordial reception in 
Peking The People's Government of China showed them every 
honour and treated them with all fnendship The delegation « 
now going to tour other parts of that great country 

17 There has been a good deal of agnation because of the 
withdrawal of food subsidies from the rationed areas'*’ As a 
matter of fact some subsidies are still given more especially m 
regard io milo so as to keep down the price of this foodgram for 
the poorer people The issue before us has been a straight one 

We cannot of course permit real distress to continue anywhere 

and have to take steps to put an end to it Wc have done this. 

15 From 15 to 19 Msy 195* Tlie nuifercnre fndrd in compleif fulurt 

16 S»r anif |. ioo 
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Annm » ^ '** Rayalaseema, and the army has 

count**^^ '^ork We are doing this in other parts of the 
litcl ^ ° distress m these parts of the country has very 
drou h ? subsidy It is distress caused by repeated 
S ts, 3d harvests, lack of water even to dnnk, and lack of 
purchasing power 


r c ^ question of subsidy is concerned, we have to 
^ every sum given for additional subsidy is that 

«s for development We cannot have it both ways It is a 
w ‘^“O'ce We have considered this matter carefully and 
^ ^ continue to give the fullest thought to it. not just 
” some agitation but because we want to give as 
*■ 35 possible to those who stand m need of it 


19 "n. 

ad * **cond question, i e,the la'ck of purchasing power, is 
^per and more vital one. On the one hand, we demand and 
greater production That indeed is essential if we are 
progress m any direction But greater production must 
^ccesianly mean greater consumption, or else the production 
ops Or lessens Thus, production has it> be thought of m terms 
oi^umption also and consumption requires the power to 
th^ ^ud consume If that purchasing power goes down. 

cn the whole machinery of industry suffen and production 
® so must go down Thus we get entangled in a vicious circle 
ur capacity for production is limned by our resources To go 
oejond them is to invite trouble Those resources themselves 


3*^ likely to diminish if production goes down because of lack of 
purchasing power 



gone down somewhat ** We have a large and growing slock of 
®°dgTam5 All this Is to the good But the basic question 


11 Sre ante |i 5 <»k 

Tti? iRiwni tmln t>r«rholrMiepTimran>« down to 561 0 in Mjy I9SS 
tomp*re<J lo 450 0 m Jinujry m* 
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remains of increasing the purchasing power of the people so as 
not only to benefit them immediately but more so to break out 
of the VICIOUS circle and give a push to growth and 
development To this vital question we must now address 
ourselves 

21 It IS well known and is often stated that our educational 
standards arc going down We produce vast numbers of 
graduates annually and most of them remain unemployed or 
badly emplovcd This may be due to many causes but it is 
undoubtedly true that educational standards have gone down 
This IS bad for our future Apan from educational standards 
deteriorating physical and. if I may say so cultural and moral 
siandafdsgodown We become sloppy and lack all discipline in 
life This IS not a matter of difference of political or other 
opinion It IS something more basic than that \Ve must deal 
with ihis and create condmom for raising our standards One 
particular method vhich does not directly deal with 
intellectual training but no doubt helps it >$ some kind of 
physical training and manual work I have long been convinced 
that our educational curriculum should lay stress on this aspect 
The National Planning Committee, of which I was Chairman 
thirteen yean ago recommended that some kind of military 
training (without afms) or manual work should form part of our 
educational curnculum '* So far as I remember, they said that 
no person should have a degree or a diploma unless he had put 
■n a year of such training or work I am convinced that this 
should be done though I cannot exactly say how it should be 
done The training we give to our young men in the army is m 
many wavs far superior lo our normal university training 
although It mighi not produce intellectual giants It does at least 
produce disciplined men who can look after themselves and 
who are physically and menially fit 


19 TKp (Udunji pUnninj;iub mmniiiicr oneducsoon published its trpon 
'•nSIJjnusrylWS 
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22 I think that a year's mantiaJ work with drill should be 
made compulsory At any rate, we could say that no person will 
be employed in government service unless he has done so 
Unfortunately, our Public Service Commissions attach no value 
to this kind of tiaitiing Indeed, in one major State this training 
was organized and a fine body of men came out of Jt Buf they 
were uniformly rejected by the Public Service Commission 
concerned, because their standards of judgment were different 
and did not take this into cotuideration 

23 Another distressing feature is the reluctance of our young 
medical graduates to work tn rural areas or in mountain 
districts They all want to go to big Cities And so, large tracts of 
country are neglected An attempt was made recently to get 
wme young men to volunteer as doctors for some of our border 
mountain tracts The attempt failed as no volunteers were 
forthcoming Ultimately, foreign missionaries agreed to go 
there This is not very complimentary lo our young men and 
women of the new generation It means that they have no spmt 
of adventure no gnt, no capacity for hard work If this is so, 
how then are we to progress? Here again 1 would strongly 
recommend that no medical graduate should be taken into 
government service unless he has spent a year or two in rural 
areas whether m the plains or the mountains 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Ashram 

hennitage 

Ayurveda 

indigenous system of medicine 

Bhumidan (Bhoodan) 

voluntary donation of land 

Diwali 

festival of lights 

Dusschra 

festival to cclthraVe the 
inumph of good 

Gut 


Hartal 

stnke 

Holi 

festival of spring 

Id 

Muslim festivals of sacnHce and 
of the breaking of the fast 

Ja?ir 

land given for services 
rendered 

Jagirdari 

the system of jagir holding 

Jehad 

Islamic concept of war against 
infidels 

J‘ 

a suffix added to a person's 
name to denote respect 

Jothedar 

title of landlord m pans of 
eastern India 

Khandsart 

unrefined sugar 

Kisan 

peasant 

Maund 

a measure of weight around 
iWlbs 

Milo 

coarse grairi 

Mohalla 

locality 

Moharrani 

fint month of the Muslim 
lunar year 

rad)atra 

walking tour for a special pur- 
pose 

Pic 

1/192 pan of the rupee (no 
longer in use) 
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Puja Holidays 

Rab 

Ryot 

Ryotwan 

Sadhu 

Sarvodaya 

Satyagraha 


Tcrai 

Thana 

Unam 

Vaishnavite 

Vanaspati 
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holidays associated with 
festivals in October-November 
molasses 
cultivator 

peasant proprietorship 
ascetic 

movement for people’s welfare 
literally ‘truth force’. 

Mahatma Gandhi s technique 
of passive resistance 
sub montane Himalayan mar- 
shes 

police station 

indigenous sj-siem of mediane 
worshipper of Vishnu 
hydrt^nated edible oil 
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Custodian General of Evacuee (195l).417 

Propmj 509&fn Demoi:raticConpTssFront.395&fn 

Custodians of Evacuee pTopertj, 77, DemocraticPartjrfU S A ) S75fn 


117, J71 

Cuichsef Kachchh 
Czechoslovalua 319 

Dacca, 23 34.38 

X)aiif))Co»i/>iiu(NewYorl[) 145tn 
Daily Telegraph (London), 469 
fn 

Dairen 29 fn 

Da)aiLama(lSlh)QfTibet 4lSfn 
Dami' KR 384 fn 
Damodar Valley Corporation 571 & 
fn 

Dandakaranya Development 
Authority 53fn 
Darbhanjra 400fn 
Dar;re]injt 597 &fn 
Daun (Karachi) 149 fn 421 fn 541 
fn 

Delhi. 14 15fn 17 27 91.71 95 98 
109 109 119 129 144 fn 146 & 
fn 149 151 161 162 fn 163 164 
170 171 173 174, 201 & fn, 215 
228 234. 255 fn 259 262 269 
283 fn 290 4 fn 295 299 305 
922 925 335 397 951 353 359 
961 4 fn 364 fn 381 384. 389. 
392 399 411 fn 4M 421 427 
439 450 491 479 485 489 499 
497 4 fn. 905 fn 908 911 4 fn 
515 918 4 fn 522 942 948 591 
fn 955 599 975 4 fn 976 578 fn 
583 589 fn 595 993 lee abo 
New Delhi 

Delhi A a iee i tient (8 April 1950) 4ee 
lnd>Vakjs(an Aitreement 
DtPii INS 87. 101. 131 132 
Delhi Premues (Rrquuilion and 
Eviction) Amendment Bill (1991) 


Deo Shankarrao (Vcl 1 p 392), 168 
fn 

Dcsai IRiirajlal (VoJ l.p 317) 525 

fci 

Deshmukh C D . (Vol 1 p 484) 
appointed member. Planning 
Commission. 14 fn and Union 
Finance Minister 110 fn 111 
presents budget to Parliament, 
326, 544 fn 545 fn, expresses 
■nabibiy to attend Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers Conference. 
643. vtsiu London to ducuss 
sierbng area cnsis (4 11 February 
1952) 667 

Oeshpande V C S34fn 
Deva AtharyaNar»ndfai527fn 
Devrn General Jacob 433 fn 534 4 
/" 

Devers Plan 994 4 fn 
Obebar.DN 9124/n 
Dittro da AfonAs (Portuguese 
Covemment newspaper) 49 fn 
Displaced Persons (Claims) Act 
(1950) ]714fn 

DiwaUr R R (Vol l.p 251) 608 fn 
Drxn.N M ,30Sfn 
Dixon SirOwen 78 4/n 197 fn 548 
fn appointed U N mediator on 
Kashmir issue 55 fn 78, 172 
arranges talks between Nehru and 
Liaquat All Khan on 

demilitarization in Kashmir 
<1950) 149 160. India rejects hi* 
proposab 160 4 fn 172 179 
185 186 219fn 245. rcportstolhe 
Security Council (September 
1950) 186 fn 219 4 fn 243 244 
fn visiuDrihi 93 114 149, 160 
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Karachi, 149 and Kashmir 149 
172 

DjaVarta, 101.108 191 192 
Dobandi arc3(Ba1uchis(an). 229 fn 
Doulatram, Jairamdas, (Vol 1 p 
84) appointed Govemorof Assam 
(1990), 90 & fn, and reappCHnted 
(Mayl952) 612fn 
Dravida Kaiha^m, 551 fn 
Dulles John Foster. 567 & fn. 
appointed U S representative to 
finalue Japanese peace treaty 228 
fn 

Durand Line 228 

East IndiaRailway Employees Union 
56970 

Eeonomuj.n*. (London) 40 fn 
Ecuador, 49fn I57fn 
Eden Sir Anthony, S88/n, visiisindia 
and addresses Members of 
Patli*ment(22Marchl949) 528 
Education Union Ministryof 79 89 
E<!ypi,49fn,50fn 157fn 183fn 210 
fn 912fn 917fn918fn 5S4«tfn 
5^0 & fn 542. 554 689, 

abropiion in October 1951 of 
Anylo Eftypiian Treaty (1936) on 
Suer Canal jone and Sudan 
Condcaniftium A/freeroent (J899) 
hy 594 & fn 540 and Brtlish 
reaction and anti Bntish nois in 
540 554 Parliament of 594 fn 
refusal of Middle East defence 
planby,540 

Einstein Albert, supports Nebrvs 
standon Korea 227fn 
Eisenhower, General Dwight D . 570 
fn 

elMamadafr^pl) 554 fn 
EJeefWfi Commissioner 22 51 55 
86 175 188 499 

FJuabethll(QurenorEiigland) 566 
tc/n 

Encyflopfdta of tA» Indian Nalmnal 


Congress, Vol 14 1951 1954 (ed 
AM Zaidi) 432 fn 
Eni^nd see United Kingdom 
Entezam N 391 &fn 404 
Essential Supplies (Temporary 
Powers) Amendment Bill (1950) 
I66fn 

Etawah 544 545 

Eiawah Pilot Development Project 
397 544 545 

Europe. 5, 9, 49 fn 100 & fn 140 
145 190 276 278, 297&fn 300 
308 311 S15SI6 919&fn. 358 
375 S76 466 484 511 539 554fn 

West 302 582 &fn 

EuropeanArmy 559 540fn 582 
Evacuee Property Act(1950) 577 fn 
Evacuee Property {Amendment) Act 
(1955) 577 fn 

ExietnalAffairs Mmiitryof 158 147 
fn 362 


Padayian Islam (Iran) 359 & fn 
FairWagesBiU(1950). 87 &fn 
Faiz Ahmed Fatr. 959 fn 
Fa)urhai(Bangladesh), IBfn 
Falconer, Lieut Col Sir C A 256 
fn, activiun fn Nepal as Bntish 
Ambassadorof 256 261 
FarEastreeAiia East 
Far Easiem Commission on Japan 
228 fn 

FarouE Fouad 594 & fn 
Fifth Finance Commission 337 fn 
Fiscal Commission Repon (1950) 
ISl 8i fn 

Five Year Plan first 343 443 A fn 
444 515 fn 604 607 
Food For India Bill 1951 (US 
Congreu) 321 922.351 965 366 
409 <22 

Ford Foundainn 544 545 
Foreign Affairs Committee (U S 
Cmgrest) 365 366 fn approves 
foodgrains aid to India 363 fn 
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LetteTsloChiefMtnuters 


Foreigncts Act (1946) 177 
FormotJ 29 SO & fn 119 122 124 
fit 142 144. 146 167 & fo. 

IBS 184 194 228 fn. 277 279 fo 
S00 301 319 fn 315 317 & fa 
318 fn 330 fn 332 fn 358 
375 376 453 460 465 fn ue 
aOoTaiwan 

France 16fnl7,43fti lOOfn I57fn 
183 fn 195 fn 196, 243 fn 297* 
fn 313 fn 317 fn. 320 439 
451 539fn 540fn 5e4frt 587fn 
603 fn armyof 17, 120fn 24l A 
fn m TuniJi* 554 fn 
Government of. I? fn foreign 
poueuioni of 28 pountiont 
mindiaof 49, 144 
Freeman.John 989fn 
French CoBwunirt Party, I7fn 

Cadgil N V 90 fit 291 fn 304 fn 
388 fn 

Caekwad Pratap Smgfi (Maharaya 
of Baroda) 309 fn 380 yii de 
recognition of, 360 & fn 
Canamuku Paruhat (Trtptira) 364 
fn 

Canaiantra Paruhad (Orusa) 938 
fn,549fn 

Candhi Mahatma 4 11, 14 fn 25. 

71 75 84 97 200fn 217 288 397 
fn,441fn 463 SOSfn 596 
509 fn 596 

Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 273 fn 
Cangiok (Sikkim) 294 fn 597 fn 
General Hecttom (1951 1952) IS 
22, 31. 56 78 85 182 188 189 
199 200 209 210 251,272 322 
341. 363 417 419-420 442 499 
508 519 520 fn 523 530 532 
538 539 546 549 & fn 553 559 & 
fn 561 562 568 570 578 580 
Geneva 62 493 A fn 
Ceolofpcal Survey of India, 328 
Ceoige VT (King of England) 561 A 


fit 565 

Cemtany 100 fn. 242 297,319 320 
466 488 539 A fn 540 582 fn 
unity of 539 540 

West (Federal Republn. of 

Cennany) 297 fn 319 358 582 
fn, economic recovery of 242 
rearmament of 297, 319 320 
358 466 539. 582 
Chana(CoIdCoasi) 355 357 
Chan Shah Mahmud Khan 497/n 
vuiU Delhi 497 
Chcoh PC.S69fn 
Goa 28 49 
Goalpara 51 

Godse, Nathu Kam 509 fn 
Gold Coast see Ghana 
Golmun 286 fn 
Gsrakhpur 569 fn 
Chw^ala AD 553 A ftu fubmiti 
report on adminutration «o 
planning Cominusion (28 July 
1951) 428 429 

Government of India Act 1935 8fn 
Governors and Rajpramukhs 
Conference, New Delhi (18 19 
March 1950) 54 and (14 15 
March 1952) 576 A fn 
Governors Relief Fund (Assam) 196 
fn 

Cracey General Sir Douglas (Vol 
I p 250) 448 * fn service in 
Pakistan of, 448 449 
Graham Frank 386 A/n 395 404 
fn 411 A fn 427 A fn 493 
A ftH94 516 517 541 A fn 
554 A fn. 575 A fn 576. 
appoi'nied O N mediator on 
Kashmir (1951) 386, and 

extension of hu term. 517. 533, 
554 discussions with Nehru, 
432 453 479 493 517 reports to 
Security Council on 18 October 
1951 506 607 616 517 and on 
f2Apnll952 585 6O0 601 vans 
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Delhi, 489 575 576 Karachi 
455,489 Kashrsur 454-455 
Cratstrom, Sven 351 fn 
Cirat Bntain see United Kin^om 
Great Powen 115 145 183 218 
228 fn 241 & fn 267 269 271 
277 280!ifn 316 359 374 376 
540. 603 604 

Greece 603 &fn army of 459 8ifn 
Croup Areas Act 1950 (South 
Africa) 66 fn 136 284 fn 355 
fn 541 fn 

Crow More Food Campai^ 15. 
134 158 fn 159 210 233 189 fn. 
545 fn 

Cuba Arun Chandra 168 fn 
Gujarat 367 522 533 
Guntur. 573 fn 
Gupta Oeshbandhu 407 fn 
Gurdaipur, 199 
Cuwahati 251 fn 
Gwalior 175 

Cyanendra Prince (of Nepal) 
255 fn 257 &rn 262 269 fn 304 

Hajpie The. 198 see aUa Inter 
naiionalCourtofJustice 
Karaicha (Nepal), 260 fn 
Hari Ram, 598 fn 

Hamman, Avnell, deputed by the 
United Scatn to resolve oil cruu in 
Iran. 452 fn 
Haryana 526 fn 

Henderson Loy 146 fn, appointed 
U S Ambassador to Iran 497, 
meets Nehru on Korean cnns 
HSAfn 

High Court Allahabad 324 & 
fn 

„_Bombiy. 291 & fn 
— Cslcmia. 96 fn 549 
Dices 69 fn 

■ Lahore 509 fn 
Madras 69 fa 

■ Pima. 291 fn 


.Punjab 290 291, 509 fn 

Himadtal Pradesh, 564 fn 555 
598fn 571fn ' — 

Hunalayas 239, 264, 536 
Himattinghji Major-General, 
appointed Deputy Munster for 
Defence 175 fn 

Hindu Code Bill 290 fn. 480 496. 
500 S02. 614 615 

Hindustan Hamara Party 
(Palustan) 412 & fn 
f/industnn Trmes, The (New 
Delhi) 166fn 

Hindu Mahasabha 12 fn, 35 37, 40, 
61, 97 291 fn. 328 329 & fn.SS9 
412. 472. 532 fn. 552 fn see also 
Akbtl Bharatiya Hindu 
Mahasabha 

Hindu Mamage and Divorce Bill 
(1952) 615 fn 
Hissar 350 fn 

Hitler Adolf (Vo) 1 p 6) 40 
Ho Chi Minh 17 & fn 241. 
recogniuon of his Government by 
China and the Soviet Union 16 
fn-|7, 50 

Holland, Sydney, C . (Prime 
Muusier of New Zealand) 31 1 fn 
Hong Kong 16 fn 
Hodiiarpur 350 fn 
House of Commons (United 
Kingdiam) 275rn276fn S89fn 
House Rules Committee (U 5 
Congress) 365 fn 
Hungary 319 

Hussain Zalur, (Vol 1 p 439) 
submits memorandum to 
Graham 479 & fn 
Hyderabad. 12 fn 40 !n 210 540 
397 489 505 538 fn 651 fn 571 
fit Cevemment of 12 fn 


Inchon (Korea). S 1 4 
Ibrahon SaRl4r.4SSfn 5l6&fn 
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Lellersto Chtef Ministers 


Indii anny of S04 505 556, 
446-447 fn 598 & fn 611 617 
change over to the Republic of, 

5 4 7 8 fn 10 Government of, 
8fn 15 18 fn SSfn 55 54 56 & 
fn 65 fn 86 87«ifn 121 fn 156 
158 fn 159 180 181 190 197 fn 
204 257 fn 251 255 258 268 269 
fn 271 & fn 287 503 fn 504 fn. 
507 fn 523 324 fn 326 549 fn 
550 351 fn 354 fn 361 fn, 371 372 
fn 379 380 fn 388 & fn 389 fn 
400 401 404 fn 421 482 fn 
487 fn 503 508 509 514 fn 515 
522 545 544 fn 604 608 presof 
54 55 38 81 95 113 128 129 
147 557 405 407 416 418 
Indian Ctmipaniet (Amendment) Bill 
<195l).4e0fn 

Indian Council of Agriculiufal 
Resea'ch 556 

Indian Council of World Affain 5 
fn 

Indian Inttilute of Technology 
(Kharagpur) S71&fn 
IndianMedicalService 56lAfn 
IndianNationalAirwayi V62fn 
Indian Official Secrru An (1923) 
406 fn 

Indian PenalCode 405rn 
Indian Press (Emergency) Power* Arc 
(1931) 406 fn 

IndianSoenceCongreasClOSl) 326 
Indian State* Protection Act (1954) 
406 fn 

Indian State* (Protection Agaimi 
Disaffettion)Act 406fn 
Indo American Technical Co 
cpennionPund M4&In 
fndo Burmeie Friendship Treaty 
(Rangoon 7julyl951) 45l&£n 
Indo-China 4 16 17 SO 109 
tlSltO&fn 122 142 144 146 
241 


Indo- Pakistan Agreement (on Bengal 
boundary dispute, 14 December 
1948) 69 fn 

indo Pahutan Agreement (on 
minonlies 8 April )950) 65 68 
70 77 80 85 92 93 95 98 102 
104 106 112 114 8t fn 127 128 
192 fn 154 1 65 168 fn 170 204 
fn 249 529fn.600&fn 
Inda Pakistan Tirade Agreement (21 
Apnl 1950) 83 & fn 230 (83 
February 1951) 541Strn 
Indoneiia 16 & fn 50 fn 67 101 
108 no. 116 fn, 125 156 161 «t 
fn 188 190 241 318fn 459&rn, 
452 453 Government of 129 fn 
484 Parliament of 140 ftt trade 
relationswiihlndia 168 
Induanver 196 555 
InduitTie* (Devdapment and 
Regulation) Att (1951) 504fcfti 
544 In 

Industry and Supply Minutryof HI 
fn 904 

Intelligence Bureau (Government of 
India) 205 

Inter DommionConference 52 
International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers 581fn 
International Commission of ibe Red 
CrCBi 574 fn 

Intemaiional Court of Justice (The 
Hague) 15 fn, 120 fn 198 548 
fn 43Bfn 452fn 545 
International Engineering Eahibition 

(NewDelhi 1951) 326 
Iniemationsl Monetary Fund 27 
146 172 219 230 246&fn 
Iran 518 fn. 351 fn 359 & fn 589 
411 437 458 fn 459 & 1" 

451 453 459 & fn 461, 4M 
482-483 51l«tfn 542,554 583 
Government of 438 & fn, 451. 
482 Sll fn oildispuie 959 389 
- a«v .«o scat* aco 461. 
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482 483. 511. 518, 540 554 583 
women delegation i visit to India 
from 579 

Iraq 918 fn 4S9 fn 459 579 & fo 
Government of, 483 & fn 
IraqPetroIeumCompany 483fn 
Islamicbloc 411 459 460 
ismailia 554 fn 
Ismay. first baron S28&/n 
Israel 217 

Italy 50fn SSOfn.SSlfn 

Jam, Ajit Prasad 202, 435 & fn, 
appointed Union Minister for 
Rehabilitation 110 & fn. resigns 
from the Congress and Central 
Cabmet, 445 fn 467 fn visits 
Calcutta to investigate mass 
esodui of Hindus from East 
Bengal, 495 k fn 
Jain, Tikhaimal 569 kfn 
Jalandhar, 950 fn 
Jamiat ul Ulema i Hind 479 fn 
Jammu, 510 585 586 
Jammu and Kashmir Paiuhad 586 
fn 

Jammu and Kashnur Slate 149 k 
fn 172. 197 fn. 212. 219 fn. 249 
fn 244 & fn 245 529 fn. 395 549 
fn. 411, 446 & fn 507 SIO SIS. 
517, 575 fn, 565 fn, efeeiions for 
Constituent Assembly in 244 
fn245. S48fn S60tn S86fn 404 
fn. 411'4I2. 4SS-454 446 447. 

419 490 510 517, and ns 

meetings 513 fn 526 527 5S4 & 
fn Government of, 165 fn 186 
198 219 fn 245 431 446 & fn 
$27 land reforms In SlS&fnsrr 
eho Kashnur 
Jamnagar 15S fn 
Jamshedpur 286 4 fn 
Janata Patty 424 fn 
Japan. 4 29 fn 140 143 fn 184 fn 
211. 228 fn. 241 242 354 


459 454 & fn 465 466, 483. 

486 488, 491 fn 494 495 fn 540. 
567 602 & fn, Constitution of 
241 242 fn. Diet (Parliament) of 

487 & fn. 602, economic progress 

made by, 242, Government of 
495 fn. 567 fn 602 May Day nots 
in 602 k fn, reaction tojapanese 
peacetreatyof, 487, 494 495 602 
k ta, rearmament of. 466 488 
540, 602. relations with 

Nationalist China 567, 602 fn. 
Communist China 602 and 
India, 465 494 495 511 US 
forces in. 602 fn 

Japanese peace treaty (signed at San 
Francisco, 8 September 1951) 4. 
228 4 fn. 241 453 454 465 467 
485 484 486 494 495, 511, 514 
fn 602 fn 
Java 108 

Jawahailal Nehru Memorial Fund 
161 fn 

Jayanagar (Bangladesh) 69 fn 
Jebb Sir Cladwyn. 913 fn. 404 fn 
Jhapa(Nepal) SOSfn 
Jhelgmriyer 339 
Johannesburg 49 fn 
Junagadh 462 fn 


Kabul. 200 

Kachchh (Dutch) 364 fn 
Kachua(Bangtadeih) IBfn 
Kaesong (Korea) 453 fn 482 488 
49S8ifn 

KafrAbdoufEgypt) 554fn 
Katal stale 359 fn 
Kaltmpong, 597 
Kamalpur 70 

Kamalh H V .168fn 502 fn 397 fn 
Kamptee 5lfn 
Kunpucheasre Cambodia 
Kangra 550 fn 
Kanpur 571 572 
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tUrachi.?? 81»fn 170 ft fn. 172 
536 341 fn 411 [0 412 fn -ISS 
453 fn 437 fn 462 fn 48d 493 
Sltfn 326 616 

Karajkal 17 fn 

Kanmnagar 12 fn 

Katmarkar, D P appoint^l Un <m 
Deputy Minuter of Commerce. 

3 75 fn 

Kashmir issue of 5 6 26, 39 40 fn 
49 44 47,59 78 82.99 114 115 
& fn 149 160 & fn 172 185 
186 197 ft fn 198 SI9 ft fh 
229 230 243 244 ft fn. 245 247. 
262 270 905 906, 311 & fn 329 
932 354&fn 347 S52.S59fn960 
ft fn 386 fn 395 404 ft fn. 
410-412. 414 421 ft fn 427 
492 494 ft fn 497. 440 441 fn 
446-447 449 455f<> 458 460-461, 
469 fn 472 477 ft fn 479 fn 
489 491 fn, 499 494 507 510 514 
fn 516 517&fn 326 527 533 594 
ftfn S4(&fn $54fn S75 58S 586 
ft fn 600 601 and plebisene 
172 245 329 399 960 507 527 
and Secunty Council and its 
moluiions 5 6 26 49 44 53 
172 179 185 186 219 290 243. 
245 246 270 923, 334 347 348 
960 361 395 404, 410 412. 

492-434 446 458, 494, 516 517 
527 399 541 534 535 600 611. 
and mediation byOwenDuton 59 
fn 78&fn 99 1]4. 149 lOOftfn 
172 173 185 18B 197fn,2l9ftfn 
245 145 by Frank Graham 986 ft 
fn 595 404rn iUftfn 427ftfn. 
432 455 479 489 493 494 

506 507 516 517 527 533 SHft 
fn 575 576 585 600 601 and 
Mt.Naugh«on 6 ft fn 44 ft fo, 
and mnude of w'eitrm Powm 
47 311 952 394 347 948 360 
404 411 453 458 462 506 507 of 


Lettersto Chief AUnisters 

India 44. 172 173 185 186, 198. 
219. S45 S46 325 353 360 386 
895 421.432 434 447,461,477 
479. 489 493-494 507 517 527 
533 534 541 554 555 575 576 
and of Pakistan 40 197 198 
243 247. 305 306 323 335, 

548 949 412. 427, 433 435 446. 
472, 478, 489 494 541, 575 576 
aeenbojammu and Kashmir 
Kathmandu 48 fn. 229 ftfn 255fn 
258 fn 261 262 269, 303 StMfn 
324 ftfn 992 413.526 555&fn 
Katju. Kailas Nath 52S&/n.5S8 
Katni 51 fn 

Kenyan I-efuJaHve CouncjJ. 542 fn 
Kerala 495 fn 
Kerala Umvenity 100 fn 
Kennan(Iran) 256fn 
Kesavan C 9$3&/n 
Khan Abdul Chalfar (Vol 1. 
p 279) 200 286 60] 

- - I Abdul Q*Yyum (VoJ 1 
p 926) 197fn 439rn 

AbdusSamad 2S6&/n 

- — Major CencralAkbar 359&fn 

Mrs Akbar 959fn 

- LsaquatAli (Vol 1 p 29) 7 

ft fn 19 ft fn 42 49 ft fn 56 ft 
fn 69 ftfn 65 67 77,82 96 ftfn 
115 ft fn 149 160 198 fn 290 
fn 291 fn 244 fn *46 247 & fn 
250fn 294fn.306 Sllfn.352fn 
359 fn 560 fn 445 ft fn 455 ft fn 
457 fn 469 fn 477 ftfn, 478 515. 
522 assaasinalKin of (16 October 
1951) 515 522 correspondence 
•nth Nehru on Indo Pakistan 
reUiions 6 7 ft fn 19 ftfn 198 
2S0fn 246 247 293 294.455 477 
478 hu speeches and statemenu 
on India 96 ftfn 115 ftfn 244 fn 
445 446 457 visits India and iijrns 
agreement with Nehru on 
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mmomi«(8Apnn950) 56&fn 
63 68 visitsUnitedStatM 96 115 

Saheb, (Vol 1, p S79). 800 

Sardar Mohamad Ibrahim 433 

fn 

Kharaj^ur, 571 
Khare N B 329fn 
Kher B C 415 fn 
Khouny^Nepal). 803 fn 
Khulna distnci (Bangladesh'). 18 
fn.ZS 449 

Kidwai, RaTi Ahmad, (Vol 1, p 
217). 90 fn, resigns from the 
Cabinet and Congress 445 & fn 
467 476 477&fn 
KnnilSung llSfn 
Kuan htaidoor Praja Party 549 
fn 550 SSI fo 

Koinla B P . 259 fn S80 fn 

MP 524 fn S5S tt fn 

appointed Pnme Minister of 
Nepal, 593, visits India 542 SSS 
Kolhapur 2S6fq 

Korea, 118 119 8i fn 120 123 124 
198 4tfn, 140 145fn|46 ISSfn 
157 165 167. 182 185 194 195. 
205 208 fn 217 219 222 225 
226 S2S « fn 239 243 fn 
265 268 276 279 h fn 295 298 
300 301 812 319. 350-888 

357 358 & fn 374 & fn 376 989. 
426 427&fn 437-438 In 455 454 
fn 466 432,488 495 5t4fn 551 
fn 559 555 554 fn 566-567 fn 
574&rn warm 118 120 122 125 
145 155 157 165 167 182 189 
185, 191 203 217 219 224 226 
239 240 265 266 275 277 279 
295 297 500 301. 312 SIS 519 
350. 532 546 957 358 974 

589 590 426-427 488 495 S67 
and rlfofU and tesolutma in 
Seeuniy Council to end fhe war 
120 122 124 144 166 189 IBS 


194, 218 222 226, 239 240, 243, 
279, 295 296 300 312 316, 318, 
330 831, 357 558 394 674 575, 
580 581, and efforts for peace by 
Afro-Asian countries in Uiuted 
Nations 225 226, 239 240. 267 
277 278 280 295 296, 300. 

316 517, 520 331 358, 374 
4S7-4S8 581 attitude of Canada 
319 533, •of China 218,222 225, 

266 267 277 280 296, 800 

314 315 517 320 531 352, 358 
390 458. 482, 667. 574 575, 

580 581 of Commonwealth 
counines, SIS, of France, 320, 
India 120 122. 188 141, 143-146 
155-156, 165 167. 182185 

218 219 222 227 239 240 267, 
277 278. 280, 295 296, 900 
316 520. 381 535 558 574 457 
438 466 488 SSI.ofNorthKorea 
314 315 832 453 482, of U K . 
183. 218 225. 277, 296, 320 
350 551. 567 of U S . 119120 
>24, 183 £18 223. 227, 240 

277 278 317 518 520 331, 590 
567. and of USSR. 183 

278 279. 427 S80 581 tails on 

ceasefire in 317. 590 426 427 
453 466 467 482 488 495 539 
SSS 566 567,574 UN forces m 
m fn 195 fn 203 218 & fn. 
222 225 226 226 fn 239 SOO 
314 315 389 fn 426 fn U S 

forces in 195 fn 203 222 314 
918 fn 

Nonh (Democratic Peoples 

Republic oO 119 120 124 

217 218 & fn 222 224 226 fn 
239 266-267. 279 fn 313 314 
332 289 fn 394. 426 453 574 & 
fn 580 aftnie* of 224 226 239 

267 557 358 Covemment of 
lib -mi 726 b'lb 

South (Republic po ns Itl 
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fn 139 fn 142 I57 fn 166167 
217 218 224 239. 314 

Government of 119 217 fn 
Kremlm(Mciscow) 58Sfn 
KnpaUni ] B 41 fn 292 fn fomu 
Congress Democratic Front. 369 
fn resigns from Congress 405 fn 
__ Sucheta 168fn,405fn 
Krishna Prem ttt Ni»on Ronald 
Krock Arthur 145 fn 
Kumaon Hills 559 
Kumarappa Bharaian 365 & fn. 
366 fn 

Kumardhubi, 328fn 
Kumhwa (Korea) 426 fn 
KunaniHN 5&/n 342fn 
Kunles Islands 241 fn, 454 fn 486 
XuRiool S73 fn 
Kunikshetra, 545 fn 
KuByara(nverm East Bengal) 69 fn 

Ubour Pany (United Kingdom) 

7 & fn. 47 «i fn 389 In. 527 
fn 528 

Ladakh 245 SS2 

Uhore 244 fn, 455 fn 47l 541 fn 
Uke Success 12l igs. 194 jy, 
295, 500 312 381 374 fn 
Lai Khunhed. (Vol 1 p 217) 
357 538 

Land Reforms and Resumptioti of 
Jagin Bill (Rajasthan) 552 fn 
Laos 16 fn 

Laiif Bngadier M A 359 fn 
Law Ministry of 193 
Le Corbusier (Charles E. Jeanneiet) 
5874/« •' ’ 

League of Nations 454 fn 
Lhasa 228 268 280 
Liberal Democratic Front (Tapan) 
602 fn 

^ Trygve Halvdan (Vol I p 
130) 122 195 fn 358 fn „ 
elected Secretary General of 
UN 243 & fn 


Lift of Gotama the Buddha (Latl 
H Brewster) 561 fn 
Libenthal Davfd. 554 8 e fn, visits 
India. 554 

Liu Po Chin General 167 fn 
Lohit river (Assam) 506 fn 
LokSabha (House of the People) 13 
fn. 78fn 337 fn 424 fn 553 614 
fn 

London 145 fn 166 tn 260 208 
305 311 316 323 439 456 fn 
543 565 567 
Lo* Angeles 115 fn 
Lucknow 213. 228, 324 fn. 336 337. 
561 fn 

Ludhiana 508 8c fn 
Luictnbourg 539 fn 

MacArthur General Douglas 184 & 
fn and diretiions by D N tb 
crass the 3Sib parallel. 225 8t fn 
dismissal from command in Far 
East of 375 & fn, Home by 
Chruimas offensive in Korea and 
lu failure 275 fn 314 315 and 
attack on Manchuria 279 on 
future of laiwan 184 & fn and 
US support 316 376 
MeChee Geoij;e M 459 fn 
MacMahon. Sir Henry, 268/n 
MacMahonLine 266 &fn 302 fn 
McNaughion General Andrew 
G L . (Vol 1 p. 515) 6 & fn 44 
A fn pioptsals on Kashmir by. 44 
&fn 

Madras. 8 fn, 107. 113 fn 135. 146 
158 197, 251 fn 565 570 377. 
395 396. 402 423 430 431 

531 533 536 fn. 549 fn 551 In 
563 & fn 564 568 fn 572 573 
578 fn 586 587 598 612 fn 613 
food situaiKm in 146 157 370 
377 395 396 402 423 496. 506 
572 573,586 587.598 617 
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Madras Legislative Council. 388 fn 
AfaAafcAaroJa 125 
Maharashtra 523 fn 
Mahe 17 fn 

Mahendra Pnnee, (of Nepal) 255 
fn 

Mahomed, Chulam (Vol 1, p 53). 
522 fn 

Mahtab Hare Krushna 90 /n 136 
appointed Union Mimsier of 
Industry and Supply 89fn.in& 
fn assumes charge of ComiTtetce 
portfolio also, 304 fn 
Maura LaamiKam 174 fn 
Majlis (Iran). 359 &fn 
Malabar. 536 
Malaya 109 118. 126, 161 
Malik AM 96 6i/n. 128 170 187. 
appointed Palustan Minuter for 
Mmonty Affairs 96 tours East 
Bengal, 128 

M»t.k ],«b A , 15J t„ ,gj 2,5 
fn 454 580 fn 

Manchesttr Guardian 469 fn 
Manchuna 195 i fn 258 239 275 
fn 279 514 315 375 fn 574 fn 
580 fn 

Mandal Jogendra Nath 230 t fn 
*«iKni from Pakutan Cabinet. 
«l&fn 

Manckshaw. Field Marshal S H FJ , 
554 a/n 

Manipur 135 Sm k fn 556 
MampurSiaieCongms 364 fn 
Mao Zedong (Mao Tie tung) lI6/» 
124 fn on econotme teorganita 
tionofCbma ISlfcfn 
Mata Joie Cariro de, (Portugueie 
Foreign Minuter) 28 fn 
Mathibhanga (Bangladesh) 69 fn 
Mallhai. John (Vol 1. p isj) 45. 
91 presents central budget 
(1950) 45 fn resigns from the 
Cabinet. 89 90 cntKBm of ha 


statements on resignation 
132 154 

Mavavaii 560 fn 

Mayer Albert. (Vol 1 p 402) 20 & 
fn 

Mehboobnagar 12fn 
Mehta Asoka 546 fn 544 fn 

C L . 14 fn 

. M S (Vol 1 p 416) 412 k 
fn 

Menon.KPS 119 k/n 

V K Knahna (Vol 1 p 217) 

144 fn 456 

Meiuiea, Sir Robert G 218 fn 305 
k/n 311 fn visits India 305 
Mexico, SSI fn 
Middle EastseeAaia West 
MiUMatdoorSabha, 189 
Muhra.DP 489fn 
- — Shyam Nandan 424 fn 
appointed Parliamentary 
Secretary 424 

Altssron to India (Chester Bowles 
1974) 497 fn 

Modrelewski, Zygmuni (Polish 
Foreign Minuter) 245(0 
Moghalsarai 165 fn 175 
Moltarhat (Bangladesh) 18 fn 
Mookerjee H C .612(0 
■ Syama Prasad (Vol I p 56) 
114 fn 161 fn 168 fn 292 fn 470 
fn 482 fn 520 fn 552 fn 586 fn 
resignation from Cabinet 67 68 
k fn. 89 

Moradabad 51 fn 
Morocco 466 fn 
Moscow 29 fn, 582 
kloacow Radio 581 fn 583 
Mosul Petroleum Company 483 fn 
Mounibiiien Lady (Vol 1 
p 144) 3Ssrn 

Mudaliar A Rafnaswamy lOO/n 
Aludga1.llG,504kfn 505krn 
Muhammad Mouadder] (Prime 
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Minis(CTof Iran) 4S8fn, 452fn, 
455 & fn 

MuVef]e«KP 170 fn 

MuViti Sena (Nepal), 555 fn 

Munshi KM 90 /n. appointed 
CovemorofUttar ftadesh e08& 
fn, and Union Minuter for Food 
69 90 1I1&&1 250 on ban on 
vanaspatt 350 & fn on food 
situation I68&fnlS9&fn 289 
371 fn 579, 422-424 inaugurates 
Indian Congress for Cultural 
Fteednn session 362 fn initiates 
Fans Mahotsava 186 
participates in Somnaih temple 
ceremony 368 fn vuits Burma 
384 &. fn and farrune affected 
districts in Madras S7S8fn 
Murshidabad 18 69 fn 
Muuffarpur 400 fn 
Mysore 100 fn 427 552 8i fn 578 
Government of 552 

Nagaland 414 
Nagas 415 414 

Namital Terai Reclamation and 
Cdoniiation Scheme 559 & fn 
Nalgonda 12 fn 

- Nanda Devi (mountain peak) 560 
Nanda Culranlal 14 fn 512 fn 
appointed Vice Chairman 
Planning Commission 14 fn and 
Minister for Planning 512 
Nankana Sahib 149 fn 
Nanking (Nanjing) 16 5f6fn 
Nanelwala PA 161 & fn 188 
Nasik 150 193 
Natal 66 fn 555 fn 
Nathiangali (Paksian) 433 fn 
Naiionat Assembly (South Korea) 
119 fn 

National A»ami Party (Pakutan) 
286 fn 

National Chemical Laboratory 
(Pune) 234 & fn 


National Committee for India s 
Freedom (USA) 119 fn 
Naiuma! Conference (Jaintnu and 
Kashmir) 245 414.421.510 517 
& fn 526 527 General Council of 
244 245 

National Democratic Law (1948) 
(South Koiea) 119 fn 
National Development Council 
477 fn 

National Health Service Act (1946) 
(United Kingdom) 308 & fn 
National Imurance Act (United 
Kingdom) 308 fn 
National Liberal Federation 5 fn 
National Liberation Army (Egypt) 
554 fn 

National Metallurgical Laboratory 
(lamshedpur) 286 fn 
National Physical Laboratory 
(New Delhi) 254 & fn 
National Planning Committee 618 
National Stadium (New Delhi) 554 
Naumuddin Khwaja (Vol 1 p 
327) appointed Pnme Miniscerof 
Pakutan SIS & fn 522 fn on 
kashmir problem 541 & fn 575 
fn 

Nehru Jawaharlil, 5 fn 7 fn 8 fn 
I2rn ]6fn 19fn 33fn 42fn-4S 
fn 49 fn 70 fn 78 fn 87 fn 89 
fit 152 fn 133 fn. 139 fn 140 fn. 
I43 146fn 161 fn leSfn 168fn 
170 fn 177 fn 196 fn 197 fn 198 
fn 208 fn 209 fn 218 fn 219 fn, 
227 fn 228 230 fn 240 fn 247 fn 
253 fn 277 fn 260 fn 266 fn 294 
fn. S02fn 303 fn 304 fn. 307 fn 
311 fn. 317 fn, 319 & fn 331 
fn 332 fn 334 fn 356 fn 557 fn 
SS2fn 360fn S9Sfn S96fn 411 
fn 415 fn 417 fn 421 fn. 422 fn 
424 fn 432 fn-45S fn 445 fn 449 
(h 455 & fn 467 fn 469 fn 474 
fn 477 fn 479 fn 491 fn 495 fn 
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502 & fn 504 fn 505 fn 508 fn 
615. 520 fn 541 fn 544 fn, 559 
fn 560 fn 571 fn 575 fn, 581 fn 
583 fn 588 fn 594 fn. 597 fn 
610 618 

___ attends All India Congress 
Committee meetings at 

Ahmedabad, 311, 3!5 at 

Bangalore 394 at Calcutta 568 
594, at Delhi 31. 382, 393 394. 
491, 493 496, 514 515. at Nastk. 
193, Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers Conference at Colombo 
(9 14 January 1950) 3 4, Indian 
Science Congress at Bangalore (2 
January 1951) 326. 

visits Assam. 179. 196 

Bhakra-Nangal dam 567 
Burma 16. 87. 101. 110 118 
«3. «6. Calcutta 43, 5\ lt7 
588 Central Fuel Research 
Institute at Dhanbad 78 
Chandigarh, 587 Chiitaranjan 
Locomotive Works in West 
Bengal 571 Damodar Valley 
571, Darjeeling 597 Djakarta 
101, 108 East Bengal 43 
England 299 feitiluer factory at 
Sindn, 571, Indonesia 16 87 
101 108. 110 118 123 and Bali 
island in 125, Institute of 
Technology at Kharagpur, 571, 
Jamshedpur, 286 KaUmpong 
597 Kanpur 571, Karachi. 82 
Kashmir. 244 245 414,421 427. 
432. 440 490, Kumaon Hint 
559. Xlalaya, 118, Nattonal 
Physical Eabontoty at hew 
Delhi 234 Nepal 426. Sikkim 
597 Singapore 87.101,110 and 
South East Alia 124 125 
__on Aarey Milk Scheme, 
importance of 352 366 367, 

Abul Kalam Arad toun of 439 
451 464 administration 


economy m, 254 255, 326, 
efficient functioning of 159 160 
206 207, Afghanistan, conditions 
m, 228 India's relations with 
115 116, 200 439, 497, Pakistan t 
relations with 115 116,200 229 
461 UK and U S attitude to, 
115 116 461, agjiculfure 14 

212 235 234 250 496 505 533 
Akalis 8 9 All India Congress 
Committee 31, 40. 150 193 

204 206 208 209,213 216, 311, 
325 382 395 394 405 425 427, 
432. 441. 474, 491, 493 496, 
514 515 538 594 resolutions of 
204 206 208 209 216. 325, 

369 570 514 515, 519 Andhra 
Slate formation of, 6. 
appointments in army 611 art of 
govemante 608 609. Asia 140, 
143 Chinas role in. 147, Indiat 
policy towards, 143 U K and 
US altitude towards 3S0 461, 
Asian Gaines {list, 351 S52 
354 355 Assam 147, 212 213, 
eanhquakein 165,179 196 197, 
210, 253 439 floods m 212 213. 
439 440 481 506 astrology and 
astrologers. 490 491, Atlantic 
Part and United Nations, 
605 604, atomic bomb, 
effectiveness in modem war of 
298. autocratic and personal rule 
609 610, Arad Kashmir', 
condinons in, 53 244 516 

withdrawal of forces from 172 
323 333 Bagge Tribunal award 
«n boundary dispute with 
Pakistan 69, Bengal problem 
43 55. 59 60 62 63 67. 161 
167 168 170 171 need for 

peaceful solution of 43 59 61 
72 73 482 Bengal (East and 
West) situation m 33 39 51 62. 
80 113, 127 128 147 148 161, 
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165, 169 170 187 201 202. 248 
see also nugratioiu an4 nunonues 
and refugees big machinery 
manufacture of 211, border 
defence 471. Bihar floods in 
179 197. food scarOty in 197. 
250 S70 395 596. 400 402 

409 410 423 and Delhi SchocJ of 
Economics investigators repoR 
on 400 403 zamindan abt^uon 
acts in 325 and Patna Hi^ 
Courts ruling against. 563 
CG Biswas 128 170 187, 

Bombay textile rruUs sirOie m 
189 215 216 253 budget 

(central) 37 45 78 526 337. 
556 537 341 343 344 346. and 
expenditure on defence 43 356 
and on railways 341 345 
bureauaicy 235 596 Burma 
109 126 and Kocesn ensis 125, 
Chinas relaiions with 126 
India s relations with 135 
340 241.459 451 Sll capitabsm 
and capiialisis 12 Central 
Building Research Institute 
inauguration of 535. Cemial 
Cabinet fonnation of 89 92 96 
no 112 17^ 304 326 359 439 
512 performance since 1947 of 
90 92 Central Drug Research 
Inslilute Inauguration of 336 
Ceylon diifranchiiemeni of 
Indians in 601 Indiat relationj 
Wiib 459 China (Peoples) 
development of 5 79, 151 

emergence as great power of 16 
29 109 147 263 366 501 5fao‘i 
policies in 151 26S'266 SOI 

Invasion of Tibet by 147 167 
238 356 237 258 262 364,368 
280-2SI 295 and effm <m 

Indian froniien 238 239 
265 264 266 268 281 392 

agreement with Tibet. (19311 s< 


415 and Indus reaction 151 
167 187 188 196 197, 201, 228 
256 239 242 262 266 268 

280 281 292 295 membership in 
UN of, 6 43 124. 194 195 301 
313 314 603 and stand of India 
43 44, 120 145 156 157 185 
195.238.301 of UK andUS. 

6 195 196, and of USS R 43 
124 156 Chitfaranjan 

Locomotive Works growth of 
571 Churchill assurance of non 
uilerference in Indian affairs by 
47 avil defence 456-457 472, 
civd bbenies 349, cml servants 
596 class co-operation 13 
coastal trade 161. cold war 139 
colonialism movement agauut, 
in Asia and Afnca 452 in 
Buma China India Indonesia 
and Iran 453 Commonwealth 
conferenee on economic 
development of South East Asia 
100 Commonwealth countries - 
aiuiude to the questions of 
Taiwan and ceasefire m Korea of, 
317 Commonwealth Foreign 
Minisien Conference recomme 
ndaiions of 3 4 Commonwealth 
Pnme Ministers Conference 298 
300 305 306 3U'3i3 SSS 

538 539 consideration of 
UN resolution on Korea by Sll 
316 333 communal unity 84 65 
479 coenmumlorgenitationfand 
panics 35 40 61 510, 549 and 
India s struggle for freedom 520 
communal policy and activities of 
Hindu Mahasabha 9 465 472 
communal representation in 
Coverament and Services, 45 
communal violence 18, 23 24 
35 51. 81. 213 420 

eommunalism 34 25, 34 42 
97 96 \MU5 1V5 
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4&4 489 508 519 520 550 and 
Conj^ress 114 150 520 and 

Government 114 communahsm 
in Pakistan 520, and separatism 
521, communalists 12, 465, 509. 
549 communism spread in Asia 
of 12, 265 Communist Party rf 
India Government policy 
towards, 214 592 594 violence 
by 214, 592, Communists 

(Indian) 12 549, policy 

of, SI-92, community 
development projects, 556. 
companies ordinance dealing 
with, 450 451, Congress, and 
agrarian reforms 587 and 
cornmunalism, 89 84. 97. 
US 114 150 168 169, 204 219 
550 and elections 442 521. 
530 592. 548 549 SSI 559 569 
671 678 and labour troubles 
190 and planning 205 economic 
policy of 204 205. factionalism 
and mdiKiplme in 190 370 
999 394, 425-428, 467 474 477. 
490 491, need for revualitaiton 
of 90 91, 999 394 policies and 
pnnciples of. 6. 89, 150 204 205 
982 889. 405 549. public 

cncicism of 208 209 522 role of. 
12 91, 208. 382 989. 

Congressmen and communal 
outlook of 521, role in society of. 
75 84 92. 94 95 97 119 150 
999 982 989, Constiluenl 

Assembly, 999 and ties with 
Commonwealth, 556. 

Constitution amendment 991, 
997 409-404 417 418 501 502 
and Centre State retalions 578 
and firedom of Press 409 404 
419 428 and resolutions of AO 
India Newspapers Editors 
Conference 428, judicial 
interpretation id 962 987. need 


for changes in. 325. 962 363 387. 
397, 403 404 417 418 controls, 
206 207, and decontrol of petrol 
paperandsugar 195 cooperative 
Commonwealth, schemes of 590 
CO operative organization 
576 577 corruption 206. 
213 215 545 371 372 cottage 
and rural industnea, 20 216 217, 
cotton policy 87 99.136 cultural 
divcnity and unity, 552 defence, 
eipenditure #on 344 945 and 
leductionm 45,132 295 defence 
forces 292 defence services 545 
demoblizaiion of 289 998 need 
for efficiency in, 292 299 
reduction in 293 M6 42M22, 
446 defence of frontiers of 
Bhutan India. NepalandSikkim 
293 defence preparations against 
Paktsian, 477-478 delimitation of 
constituencies 987 991,417,504 
democratic freedom 142. 
democratic functioning 11 
detenus 588 591-594, 

development and social reform 
schemes 907 Displaced Persons 
(claims) Act 1950 objectsof 175 
economic advance 142 econmnic 
policy, 98 99 110 345 economic 
situation, 306 307 327. 

education 79 and manual work 
618 619 educational standards 
faD in 618 Egypt conditions in 
594 540 554 589 Etawah 

project 397, 544 545 European 
army 599 540, meeting of 
Atlantic Powers to discuss the 
tjuetlion of 562, European 
tiiualion 297.312 915,319 539 
evacuee properly law 576 577, 
famine rumoun about 174 175 
FarEast utuationin 29 146 299 
312 919 320 575, and 

repercussion on Europe 575 
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Asian reaction to U N pcJtcy 
towards, 320 dismissal of 
MacArthur from command in, 
375 India s altitude towards 
conflict m 143 144 rearmameni 
of 540 602 U K a approach to 
problem of 144 461 Five 'Year 
Plan first draft of 555 6(M, 
external help and resource 
mobiliiation for implementation 
of 605 607, and people t 
participation lit 507 food 
problem, 13 15 30 134 146 147 
159 160 173 185, 190 191 197 
SIO 284 285 289, 305 321 323. 
335 350 351 364 366. 378 

383 385 396. 409 410 423-424 
430, 435 437, 450 492. 496 506 
522 533 569 998 399 616 617 
m Bengal 146 m Bihar 157,250 
970 395 396 400 402 409 410 
423 in Bombay 157 250 m 
Kashmir 421 m Madras 146 
157 970,377.395 596 402 429 
572 579 in Madhya Bharat 250 
tn Uttat Pradesh 402 and 
rationing 322 422 Food 

Ministers Conference resolutions 
of 179 175 177 178 ISO 182. 
recommendations of 289 290 
foodgrams need for self 
sufficient^ in 289 290 366 and 
for legislation to check hoarding 
of 165 166 production of 135 
212 233 reserves in 599 import 
of 173 174, 197 210 250 

289 290 305 321 935 351 

370 371 377 379 384, 395 

409-410 481 598 599 aidof 210 
S2I 322 334 335 351 964 366 
370 S7I 377 378 384 395 409 
422 423 Ford Foundation helpfor 
developingruratcenlrrs 544 556 
foreign aid IS] 321 foreign 
polK7 13 138 140 143 145 146 
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277,488 580 foreignpublicity.45 
276 277 524 525, general 

elections 13,22 31.47 55 56 78 
85 86 1 74 1 88 209, 251 272 
363 967 417 419 422 498 508 
510 519 550 532 536 539 548. 
550 552. 559 561 562 570 

578 579 and Congress 521 522, 
532 548 549 551 553 559 561, 
569 564, 568 571 578 595 608 
610 612, 614 communal panics 
and ruling princes and jagirdan 
m 464 465 508 509 549 550 
652 and communal trouble 420 
lessons of. 562 peaceful conduct 
of 539 report of Election 
Commissioner on 175 176, and 
work of 209, 499, role of Pradesh 
Congress Committees in 530 531 
role of various panics and groups 
ut 442 443 532 549 550 Socialist 
Party I failure m 552 662 563 
and travelling allowances of 
Minuiers 498 and use ofofllciata 
in 499 Geological Survey of 
India centenary celebcatioiu of 
326 Cermany (West) economic 
recovery of 242 rearmament of 
297 319 320 358 466 539 and 
discussion at Atlantic Poweis 
meeting on the question of. 682 
unity of 539 540, George 
Bernard Shaw death of, 253 
Goa issue of 28 49 Indian and 
Portuguese policy towards 28 
49 Cold Coast (Ghana) elections 
in. 557 Gorwalai report on 
administration 353 428 429 

Government employees dearness 
allowance to 436 437, 
Government of India agreemetu 
with U S for development of 
rural areas and townships by 
S44 545 556. Governors 

appomtment of 611 612 role of 
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612 613 gur, khandsart and tab. 
ceilioR pnces of 250 251, 2M 
351 hnsian increase m export 
duty on 251. High Courts 
crincum of executive by judges 
of, 291 292 interpretation of 
Constitution by 291 intervention 
in State laws by 162 Himachal 
Pradesh problems of 535 Hindu 
Code Bill importance of 480 
496 614 615, and discussion m 
Parliament on 500 502 Hmdu 
Mahasabha 12 35 37 40 61 
activities of 61 32S 329 4?2 
communal approach of 40 
97 98 demand for jikhand 
Bharat by 12 41 412 History 
373 hoardinf and black 
marketing 193 194 213 215 
251 252 270 308 309 322 454 
homoeopathy 154, horse 
breeding 576 577 Hyderabad 
operation 489 hydrogen bomb 
effects of 30 Id celebrations of 
213, imports of machinery 
211 212 inadequate statistical 
information 555 556 

Independence Day cekbraiions 
479 India and Commonwealth 
565 566 India I freedom 
struggle- influence on Asia and 
Africa of 463 indigenoussysirms 
of medicine 152 1 54 individiiab 
and democratic government 610 
industry SO international 
relations 463-464 609 Indo- 

China rondiiionsin 16 30 109 
142, 241 French policy in 144 
241, Indias policy towards |20 
122 144 trrognition ofBao Dais 
Covemmeot by U K and US m 
30 retogniiion of HoChi Mmhi 
Covernmrnt by China and 
USSR in 17 30 Indonesia 
10,3 109 123 188 241 459 


independence of 109 impact of 
Indian culture on, 125 Indias 
(radedelegation to, 188 stand on 
Korean crisis of, 123 Iran 
assassination of Prime Minister of 
351 foreign interests in and 
exploitation of 359 452 461 
482 4S3, oil dispute in 359 
457 438.452 453 461 482 511 
518 540 554 583 Indias appeal 
for peaceful settlement of. 438 
453 511, involvement of Anglo 
Iraman Oil Company m 437 
people s demand for oil 
naitonaluation in 389 policy of 
Government of 438 482 483 
U K t loss of prestige in 518 
industnal tribunals working of 
215 International Engineenng 
Eahibiiion 326 Iraqi women's 
delegation impressions of 579, 
Israel teeogniiion by India of, 
217 jagirdans abolition of 162 
590 Jammu and Kashmir 
accession to India of 566 
agrarian reforms m 513 food 
situation and rationing m 42I> 
effect on Pakistan of nven of 
333 334 National Conference in 
244 245. and success in 
Constituent Assembly elections 
411 446 489 490 SIO 517 527 
534 reaction to Sheikh 
Abdullah s speech at 
Ranbirsinghpura 585 586 
liaruport in 421 tourul iraflle 
in 247, Japan and Chinas 
relations with 602 Constitution 
and demihtanzaiion of 242 
economic progress of 242 Indias 
agreement with 465 494 495 
601 May Oar rinis m 602 
mllltatiiation of 242 
learmament of 466 540 602 
and Hi consequences 488 
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Japanese peace treaty, 228 24l 
45S454 465 483-484 Burnw* 
stand on 467 486 511 Chinai 
stand on 465-466 484 Indiai 
refusal to associate with 454 
465 466 463 484 486 487 

494 495 511 601 UK and US 
draft of 454 465 483-484 

486-487 reaction of JapaneseDiet 
and people to 487 USSR 
stand on 465 466, John Matthai 
resi^ation of. 89 91 132 134 

judiciary independence of 
291 292^ Kama! Aiaturk role in 
Middle East of 459 Kashmir 
issue 5 6 19 26 43 44 53 76 
78 93 114 115 149 160 

172 173 185 186 229 230 243 
245 246 325 334 347 348 360 
404 494 533 554 foret]^ press 
on 39 40 45 57 197 532 553 
376 rnediation on 53 78 93 
114 149 160 172 173 185 186 
197. 219 245 245 386 395 404 
411 427 432 435 479 489 

493 494 506 507 516 517 527 
553 554 575 576 585 600 601 
and India 1 policy of peaceful 
solution of 44 185 186 198 219 
*46 535 560 447 461 507.527 
54l and her cnticum of U K 
and U S stand 548 4CH 411 
453 and of Secuniy Council 
resolutions 386 395 432 479 
Pakistan propaKanda of war for 
solution of 26 27 57 197 
243 248 323 332 333 348 349 
412 421 434 446 455 456 470 
506 541 and preparation for war 
19 444 446-447 455 469 471 

478 498 541 Indian reaction lo 
246 434 4S7 46“ 471 472 

477-478 541 Khadi industry aitd 
employment 216 217 Khan, 
Abdul ChaFlar impriscnmenl ns 


Pakistan and illness of 200 286 
601, India s appeal for release 
285, and treatment of 601, Khan 
Saheb imprisonment in Pakistan 
of 200 Khunhed Lat death of 
337 338, Khwaja Nasimuddm 
SIS 516 KinfT Ceorf^ VI death 
of 564 565 Korea North 118 
142 217 225 226 239, 266 515 
332 482 attack by South Korea 
on 120 313 314 Korea South, 
118 119, 142 166 167 226 

313 315 Kovernmeni in 

118 119 Korean war 118 119 

121 123 144 155, 157 166 167 
182 IBS 185 194 217 219 

225 22$ 239 240 275 295 296 

301 313 SIS 550 332. 957 558 
374 589 590 42b 45S 456-467, 
482 488, 495 539 563 566 567 
574 575. and United Nations 

119 183. 218 222 227 239 240 
267 275 279 295 297. 300 

314 315, 318 319 320 330 332 

357 358 391 and United States 
119 120 124 141 142 155 195 
203 218 222 224 225. 227 240 
275 279 313 315 317 318 520 
331 347 348 375 390 394 554. 
567 and USSR 124 183 

226 227 278 279 298 427 

580 581 and India i efforts for 
scJutioD of 120 122 138 141 

I4S 146 155156. 165167. 
182 183 218 219 222 227 
239 240 267, 277 278. 280. 

295 296 300 316 320, 333 358 
374. 466 467, 581, labour 
dispute 189 Liaquae Ab Khans 
policy towards India 115, 198 
445-446 51S5I6. 522 Mahatma 
Candhi 4 11. 71 75 84 97 
217 288 596 and khadi 217 
and freedom struck 596 
approach to communal problem 
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of 59 Malays colonial 
government in, 126 communisis 
in 126 A M Malik, work of 
iituaiion in 109, 126 tcrronns 
m, 126, Malik A M v«wk of 
128, 170 187, medical aid to 
Bengal and Auam by Red Cross 
82, medical graduates and work 
in rural areas 619, medicine 
Ayurvedic system of 152 153, 
Middle East, and U S pobey in 
453 460, 518. and U S S R peJicy 
in, 540 conditions in 540 
Churchill s suggestion of an 
empire m 459, discussion by 
Commonwealth Pnme Ministers 
Conference on 312 nse of 
intense nationalism in 540 
migrations. 98 60 61 70 72 73 
92 95. 101 115 128 161 169 
187 202 tl3 222 2Sl 232 

248 249 £72, 495. migrations to 
East Bengal and V^est Pakistan 
52 58 68 75 80 81 92 95 
103 104 106. 112 115 128. 203. 
219 221, £51, £48 249 272 
449 461, 496, 507, migrations to 
Wm Bengal and other parts of 
India from Pakistan 52, 58 68 
80 91 95 106 US. 128 148 
203 219 221 231. 248 249. 272 
455 449 461 496 mmets strike 
in collieries, 252, mmotuies in 
East and Wrsi Bengal 38, 128 
ISO 201 246 249, in India 
40 43 52, 58 65,74 77. 130 150 
■n Pakistan 52 56 59 77 ISO 
Indo-Pakistan Agreement nn 63 
Minority Commission 2D1. 
Muslim League (Indian) 458 
and separatism 464 Mttstim 
orgamtations leaction to war 
danger from Pakistan of. 4"8-479 
Muslirns tondition o( 43 
507 508 Nagaland problem m 


413 414 National Laboratories, 
significance of 336 National 
Chemical Laboratory 234 
National Metallurgical 
Laboratory 288, National 
Physical Laboratory 234 
nationalism 523 national 
disasten and relief work, 179 
197. 210, 212 287 288 299 506 
586 587 598 617 Nans 12, 

K C Neogy. work as 
ftehabiticaiion Minister of 91 
Nepal situation m 18 27 48 
101 228 229 242 255 256. 262 

268 282 294 323 324 355 

980 381 389 391 392 412 485 
625 526 633 568, andsecuntyof 
India 27 48 49. 242, 255 

259 260 267 283 294 295 323. 
381. 389 510 511, India s call for 
ttformstn 46 229 242 255 261 

269 270 282 283 294 299 

329 324 392 542 543 role of 
Great Powen m 256 261 269 
294 295. neutrality 139 140 and 
non alignment 277, newspaper 
editors of India and Pakistan, 
conference of (May 1950) 95 
newsprint. Government control 
of 251. non communist bloc 
policy in Asia of 142 143 non 
violence 11 North 3Ve3iem 
Frontier Proiince conditions in 
200 objectives and achievements 
of free India 163 165 oil 
companies 483 Owen Dixon t 
meduiion efforts on Kashmir 78 
149 160 172 (73, 185 186 198 
219 245 Pacific Relations 

Conference 228 PaLsran, and 
Kashmir issue 6 19 26 <0 44 
76 93 95 U4 149 172 173 
197 198 229 245 248 305 306 
323 333 348 349 434 455 446 
489 541, 575 576. war 
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propaganda and preparation in, 

19 23 26 27 33 57 197 

243 248 332 333 412.421.434 
446 447. 451, 455 457. 461 
469-471 47S 489 494 506, 

partition of India, 52 58. and 
consequences of. communal 
happenings 24 25, 79 91 

Philippines 116 117 planning 
14 55 no 111 344 605 606 
Planning Commistion 
appointments to and significance 
of 14 45 54 55 98 99 llO-III 
133 134 151 205, 327 343 344 
353 383 428, 604 605 report of. 
343 344 425 443 444 505 States 
co-operation leith 46 54 55.111, 
556. support of people to 606, 
planning committee of Congress 
Working Committee 46 98 99 
pctocerasTigs 3\ 54. pcAitital 
forces growth of 549 pohiical 
isierfereflce 214 politics 405 
581 582 Pondicherry, 

referendum in 27 28 49. 

Portuguese policy towards Goa 
29 49 poverty 308 President of 
India and his titles 614 
Preventive Detention Act 1950 
nccesuty of. 177, 349. press m 
India 34 35. 81, 95. 113 

128 129 147 337, role of 113 
337 freedom of 34 405 407 
416 418 419 503 pre censorship 
on 407, monopoly in 406 preuin 
Pakistan 57. 95. 128 147 197 
332 576 Press (ObjectionabEe 
Matter) Act. 1951 importance 
of 480 496 502 504 pncet 160 
174 175 180 182 219 322 323 
573 599, 617 Prone Minifters 
Relief Fund 587, prohibition 
307 provDional Parbamenl bye 
elettloni to I 2 6 psychological 
approach to Indiao problems 


Letters to Chie/Mniislers 

3 4 10 13 public cniictsm, 

208 209 public morals 596 
Public Service Commissions. 619, 
public services efficiency of 207, 
pubbc works and erftployment, 
410 Punjab, Congress dissidents 
and politics in, 386, Governors 
rule to, 420 454 4S0 481 locust 
menace m 350, political crisis in 
395 386. 391. 393 415 420,480 
528 Radcliffe boundary award. 
68 70, Radhaknshnans meeung 
with Slalin, 582 583. S98. railway 
accidents. 165 175, 199, 

railways reorganization of. 

588 589. working of, 342, 
Raiiwaymen’s Federation, 
proposed ttnke by, 388, 4S5-437 
449 450 480 481. 555, 

RajiMhan. law and order 
asuiaum vsv 385 jspidan and. 
vested inirresu in 985 Rashinya 
Swayamievak SaOgh 96, 
refugees 69 59 61 69 72 80 
112 129 180 161 290 relief and 
rehabilitaiion of 60, 92, 106 
112. 127. 180 202 209, 290 346 

Representation of People Bill 78 

85. 363 387 391 409 417. 

Repubbe Day celebratitmi (1951), 
325 Saurashtra agrarian reforms 
m 512 519 floods m 159 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tubes 273 274, science and 
scicntinc outlook. 234. scienunc 
development 326 Security 
Council. Indians in South Africa 
tssue m 185 232 270 284 
355 356 541 Kashmir issue m 
5 6.26 43-44 53 172 185 188 
219 230 243 245 246 270. 323 
334 347 348 960 261 404. 

410-411 494 516 517 527. 539 
541 554 585. 600-601 Korean 
wuem 118 122 144 166 183 
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2!8 222 224 227 2S9 240 243 
279 295 296 900 S12 316 318 
330 331 357 358, 394 ShfAh 
Abdullah discussions wi(h 490 
527 Sikhs 149 291, demand for 
a separate state by 149 150 520 
Sikkim India 1 relations with 56 
and treaty with 56 294 shirns 
572 588 Sn Prakasa 110 III 
social evils 308 309 social 
orKanitation need for chan^ in 
502 social reform responsibility 
of executive and lefpslalure for 
362 363 4S0 soeuhsm 12 

society divisive force* in 373 
Somnaih temple renovaiion of 
388 389 criticism in foreiini 
countries of 4b2 South Africa 
problems of Indians m 5 28 29 
49 50 79 86 117 136 137 185 
232 270 284 355 357. 541 542 
and proposal to hold a round 
table conference on 5 28 49 86 
117 136 137 racialism and racial 
nois m 49 356 542 relations 
between Afncacu and white* m 
29 49 South East Asia 109 IIO 
eionomic development of 116 
independent nations in IIO 
Peoples China's relations with 
countries of 264 265 Siafford 
Cripps death of 597, students 
83 sujtar import of 136 scarcity 
of 190 luRar policy 232 234 
250 251 351 Taiwan qumwn 
of 142 145 193 184 277 278 

300 SOI 358 375 376 426 453 
and Cairo declaration of Great 
Powers on 316 376 and 

Potsdam declaration 375 and 
stand of China 167 IBS IM 
300 501 316 358 375 376 of 
India 120 122 M4 IRS 184 

466 of Japan 567 602 nfUS 
146 m 501 376 and of US 


145 184 501 358 376 Tara 
Sin^ arrest of 199 release of 
290 lerronsts and lerronsm 12 
340 Tibet Chinese invasion of 
167 201 228 236 237 262 267 
280 295 and appeal by Tibet to 
UN 281 and India s reaction 

167 186 201 228 236 239 264 

266 268 281 and settlement wi h 
China 413 travel by cruiser 
1 N S Delhi 131 152 iravellmR 
597 598 Tunisia situation in 
583 602 nationalist movement 
m 554 583 Asian and African 
countries move for discussion in 
U N on 583 584 605 604 

Tuikey Indias cultural treaty 
with 439 451 and friendship 
treaty with 543 and trade 
relations wiih 117 wetnena 
delegation from 579 two nation 
ihenry 24 Unani system of 
medicine 152 153 USSR and 
Security Council 145 156 157 
expansionist policy of If' 'f* 
486 India* treaty with 29 policy 
towards People s China a 
rncmbcnhip in U N 43 124 
145 156 IBS 196 German 

rearmament 297, 519 320 

Japanese peace treaty. 465 and 
Korean crwi of 124 145 155 
183 226 227 278 279 298 427 
580 581 showing down by U S 
of plane of 195 U K health 

insurance scheme m SOS 
drinking habits m 508 foreign 
policy of 528 general elections 
in 7 46 47 527 528 584 policy 
(owardi Afghanistan 115 116 
4)1 461 People* China* 

memhrnhip m UN. 144 157 
195 Egn« WO European 

army 539 WO 582 German 
m.rmament 519 488 India 7 
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Lettersto Chief Ministers 


18 44 47 48 243 305 347 348 
360 386 411 433 458 461 

527 528 Indo-Chin* 16 17 30 
241 Iran 359 437-438 452 
459 461 482 511 518 554 

Korean v.ar 183 215 218 227 
275 276 296 514 318 320 

330 331 394 554 567, Middle 
East 458-461 518 540 Pakistan 
411 448 449 455 456 460 462 
469 Taiwan issue 301 376 and 
Tunisia of 603 press in 40 240 
332 406 506 United Nations 
and colonialism 603 604 
cmicam of 124 future of 185 
195 240 roleirisalvm^theusues 
of Kashmir 5 6 26 43 44 53 
78 S3 114 149 160 172 173 
185 186 197 219 230 243 245 
270 325 534 547 558 560 361, 
386 395 404 410 4U 427 

432 435 479 489 493 494 

506 507 516 517 527 533 541 
554 555 575 576 585 600 601 
of Korea 120 122 124 144 166 
183 185 194 195 203 218 

222 226 228 239 240 245 267 
277 278 280 295 296 300 

312 318 320 SSO-SSl 357 358 
374 389, 394 426 437 438 

574 575 580 581 of South 

African Indians 185 232 270 
284 355 556 541 and of 

Tumsu 683 554 605 604 U S 
declaration of emerftency m 29$ 
302 food aid to India by 210 
32 1 334 555 365 566 870 571 
377 378 584 595 4W 410 

422 425 policy towards Peoples 
China 29 50 145 574 581 
Eeypi 541 German reartnatneM 
297 358 466 483 tndo-Chma 
15 17 50 142 241 Iran oil 

dispute 511 540 Japanese peace 
•reaiy 24 1 454 455 466 48» 


486 487 Kashmir dispute, 360 
375 386 411 433 458 Korean 
war 119 120 124 141 142 165 
I» 205 218 222 224 225 227 
240 275 279 313 315 317 318 
320 331 347 348 575 390 391 
554 567 Middle East 459-462 
Nationalist China 460 Pakistan 
96 97 461 462 469 602 

Philippines 142 146 andTaiwan 
of 29 30 120 122 124 142 143 
146 183 164 SOI 316 376 466 
Tcvmans staiement on use of 
atomic bomb m Korea by 
275 276 and on defence 
pteparedncss by 296 and war 
production in 302 303 

unisersiiies low standards in 79 
Uiiar Pradesh belated rams in 
481 condiivon of mmoniies in 
128 National Trrai Reclamation 
and Colonitaijon Scheme tfl 
559 560 Zamindan Abolition Act 
and Hijih Court a intervention in 
324 Valiabhbhai Patel 28? 289 
I'ona AfaAoiiitie 136 tenaspali 
otl. bill on 349 350 

Vijayalakshmi Pandit 523 524 
543 Vinoba Bhave tour in 
Hyderabad and Telengana 397 
505 and in Madhya Pradesh by, 
505 warfare 297 298 wars 
dan«ersof 30 57 60 72 73 160 
173 300 319 521, Western 

countries rearmament 

proftramme in 568 support to 
fascist and military rlemenis m 
Spain Japan and Germany by 
488 women future of 614 and 
Parliament 12 8 abduction of, 
171 -women lefuRees 290 
woriiCTS tiRhts of 50 ramindans 
abnlittnn of, IS 162 408 418 
590 and changes- in law and 
Constitution 162 407 403 419 
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and pidiciat interpretation S24 
362 430 500 501 legislation in 
States for 500 

Nehru Liaquat All Khan Agreement 
(8 Apnl 1950) ire Indo-Pahistan 
Agreement 
Nellorc 575 fn 

Neogy, K C (Vol 1 p 91) resigns 
from Cabinet £7 68 >89 
Neo-Destour Party (Tunisia), 554 fn 
Nepal 17 18 27 47 48 & fn 228 
229 & fn 242 255 262 268 270 
282 283 293 295, 303 tc fn 

323 324 & fn 329 fn 335 
380 361 389 391 393, 412, 426 
439 497 fn. 510 511 526 

533 542 543, 555 & fn. 568 
agitation far democratic reforms 
and conflict between King and 
Ranis in 18 27 48 101 

228 229 242 255 262 268 269. 

282 294 303 504 323 324 335 
360 381 389 391 393. 412 413 
485 526 533. 568 and 

Indias policy. 17. 27. 47-49. 101, 
229, 242, 255 261 268 270, 
282 264, 294 295. 303 304, 
323 324 380 381, 369, 392 439 
510 511 593. 542 543 army of 
268 555 fn Coiutiiution (1948) 
of 229 fn Constituent Assembly 
of 283 SOS 304, 543 Foreign 
Mintsiry of, 303 fn Covemmetil 
of 18 229 236 262 268 269 & 
fn 282 283 294 295 303 ft 

fnS04 323 324 , 380 381, 389. 
392 542 543 Indian Embassy m 
253 fn 257 262 Parbamenl of 

229 fn treaty of peace and 
friendship with India 47-48 ft fn 
lOI 256 and treaty of trade with 
India 48 101 

Nepali Congress 229 fn. 258 259 ft 
- fn 303 392 510 fn 533 fo 542 
555 fn 


Netherlands, 526 539 fn 603 fn 

Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission in Korea 554 fn 
New Delhi 17 fn 56 fn, 113 fn 
117 147 177 187, 217 295 fn 
382 526 528 545 fn 599 fn see 
also Delhi 
New Jersey 115 fn 
New York 145 fn 246 279 fn 296. 
S12fn 

Non York Herald Tnbune The, 571 
fn 583 fn 

New Pot* Times, The, 40 fn, 146 
227fn 575fn 
New Zealand. 311 fn 
Nilokhen 545 ft fn 
Nishiar Sardar Abdur Rab 522fn 
Nixon Ronald (Kruhna Prem) 561 
& fn 

Nkrumah Kwaine 357 ft fn 
Noel Baker Philip 15 fn visits 
India 15 fn 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) 239 ft fn, 297 fn 466 
fn 528 fn 582 ft fn 603 
Norway 43 fn 44 fn 30 fn 157 fn 
196 270fn.410 

North West Frontier Province 200 
516 

Nu U (ThakinNu) (Vol 1 p 18) 

16 no 126 visits India 511 
518 522 


Opmwn (Bombay) 553 fn 
Organiser (New Delhi) IlSIn 
Orissa 50 90 ft fn 107 129 fn 523 
fn 538 fn 549 563 ft fn 608 fn 
floods in 179 197 nrwmmisiry 
m(1952} 57l&rn tehabiluaiion 
of refugees in 107 strike in 
rollienei m 252 Maintenance 
of Public Order (Amendment) 
B«ll(1950)or 50 
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Pacific Relations Conference 
(Lucknow 2 14 October 1950) 
228 

Padilla Louis (ofMetico) 381 fn 

Pahlavi RazaShah 459 &/n 

Pakhtoonistan 200 fn 244 461 516 
fn 

Pakistan. 6 & fn 7 18 19 & fn 
24 28fn.3S&fn 34 36 38 40& 
fn 41-44 &fn 52 56 60 63 65 
68 & fn 69 & fn 70 71 73 78 
81 83 fn 85 93 98 102 104. 110 
llSlI5&fn, 116 &fn 1S7130 
132 fn 136 147 149 8i fn 160 & 
fn 161 fn 168 fn 169 173 & fn 
185 187 197 &fn 198 202 20t& 
fn 219 229 & fn 232 243 & 
fn 244 & fn 243 247 & fn 249 
fn 250 270 fn 284 & fn 293 295 
SIS fn 323 329 fn 332 & fn 334 
&fn 336 341 fn 346 348&rn 
549 & fn 339 360 386 fn 

411 412 421&rn422 427 4S38i 
fn 4SS 439 44$ & fn 448 & fn 
450 452 455 & fn 456 457 458 
460 8ifn 461-462 &rn 465 469 
& fn 470 472 477 fn 479 & fn 
481-4S3 4 89 & fn 490 491 & fn 
493-495 479 & fn 493 506 507 
510 S15 517 & fn 520 52? Ml 
fn 554 fn 575 & fn 585 & fn 586 
fn 600 & fn 601 603 fn 616 
British oflicrrs m 448 449 460 
communal policy of 52 59 59 
65 97 98 condition of minoniin 
in 38 52 58 59 77 128 130 
148 170 171 187 201 248 249 
cofldiiioni political and 
economic in 27 and Inbal 
elashn in Baluchotan 228 229 
516 conspiracy against Lsaqual 
AD Khan and trial of high 
Bulitaiy ofTmn 359 360 316 
Coniutuent AsKmbly of 230 fn 
249 fn defence form m 244 


Lettersto Chie/Mmisters 

323 333. 422 446-447, 449. 478 
516 585, draft Constitution and 
opposition to 231 249 250, 

joins International Monetary 
Fund 27 148. migrants from 

India and their conditions in. 23 
52 58^9 68 72 73 80 81 

92 95 109 104 IIS 128 203 
219 221 231 248 272 449 481 
498 507 and permit system 77 
102 103 115 II7 ISO and 

passport system 600 616 

partition and the concept of 
Islamic State 52 58 press in 23 
26 27. 53 57 95 128 147 197 
332 461 576 relations with 

Afghanuian 115 116 200. 229, 
461. and Pakhtoonistan issue 
244 461 relations with India 
6 7. 19 fn 25 27 85 44 51 66 
67 76 80 83 85 92 93 102 105 
127 129 ISO 148 149 160 

170 173 202 219 229 230 

246 247 284 293 295 332 334 
336 346 347 412 427. 439. 446 
455-456 477 481 488 494 506 
600. border incidents 68 70 434 
issues of canal waters, 95 
172 198 199 230 247 547. 

evacuee property 77 82 95 
102 104 115 117. 129 131. 171 
186 199 202 230 247 347. 
Kashmir 6 19 fn 26 40 44 78 
93. 114 149 172 173 197 198 
229 243 248 305 506, 323 333. 
34SM9 434-4SS 446 489 541 
375 576 pemut system. 77 102 
104 rupee exchange ratio. 115 
148 172 201 219 230 247 248 
346 347 442 trade relations and 
impasse between 6 19 27 77 
83 96 172 219 230 277 

346 347 war propaganda and 
preparauoru of war in 19 23 
26 27 33 57 197 243 243 
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3)2 333 412 421 434. 446 447 
451 455-457 461. 469 471 478 
489 494 506 UK and U S . 
attitude towards 433 455 456 
458 469 

East 6fn 18 23 51 52 70fn 

93 95 103. 128 130 203 220 
249 250 272 346 fn 435 

445 446 448 478 507 616 

West 81 82. 91 94 95. 117. 

127. 129 130 171. 180 202 249 
& fn 290 fn 346 fn 445 446. 
448 478 496 545.600 
Panchan Lama(ofTll>et) 413 
Pandit CG.lSSfn 
Panikkar K M (Vot 1 p 317) 16 
&rn. 116 ISI&fp. 147 167 fn 
218 fn 224 236 265 301 314 
374 fn S18 524 
Pint Api B 50 &/n 357 

G 8 (Vol I p 383) 46 & fn 

Paracel Islands 454 fn 
Parliament (Indian) 1 & fn 2 5 fn 
8 31 33 34 45 56. 68 fn 76 
78.85 87 «t fn 88 133 134 136 
138 155 158 & fn 161 165 166 
&fn 168 174 175 177 209 251 
270 271 291 8i fn 292 fn 

293 294 302 304 324 326 332 
337 344 fn 349 Afn 354 355 fn 
365 364 fn 367 370 371 fn 372 
& fn 387. 397 fn 403 & fn 404 
rn-405 4O6 8ifn 408 409 fn 413 
418 419 424 fn 435 fn 450,468 
477 fn 480 496 500 502 h. fn 
504 & fn 505 & fn 518 523 525 
526 fn 538 fn 556 566 570 578 
595 604 608&fn 614&rn615 
Parlianrtentary Advisory Committer 
on Delimitation of Cbnsti 
luenciri 200 209 fn 
Pans S58fn 439 464 539rn,54l 
Patel Vatlabhbhai 90 fn 287. 289 
304 commends Indo-PaLntan 
Agreement of 8 Apnt 1950 70 & 


fn death of 287 
Pathankot 162 

Pathana Hill area (Bengal) 69 fn 
Paul RK (Vc4 1 p 414). I4fn 
Patna 14 fn 

Peanon Lester Bowles ISyW, 319& 
fn on peace in Korea 319 & fn 
and urges Nehru to make public 
appeal for 277 & fn. visiu India 
15&fn 

Peking see Beijing 

Peoj^s Congress Party (UP) 569 
fn 

PeopU't Daily (Beijmg) 574 fn 581 
fn 

Peoples Liberation Army 167 fn, 
236 fn 

Pepsu 210 fn 284 fn 363 385 413 
481 349 fn 551 fn 563 fn 579 
fn 612 fn. Legislative Assembly 
of 613 fn 

Pescadores Islands 241 fn 454 fn 
Philippines 96 fn 116 fn 120 &fn 
146 243 fn US forcnm 120 & 
fn 

Phirbasar Committee (Central) 129 
fn 

PilibhH.61 fn 

PHlai N R (\’ol l.p 174) 536 
Planning Commission, 14 & fn 
45 46 54 Si fn 98 99 110 111 
152 fn 135 134 151 205 250 
327 343 344 353 383 425 428 
443 444 504 512 545 604 

report of see o6t> Five Year Plan 

Poland SlOfn 319 
IVmdicherrr i7&fn 27 
T^pulalion RegtsiratKin Act (1950) 
(South Afnca) 66 fn 
Port Arthur 29 fn 

Portugal 49 Covemment of 28 & 
fn 49 fn 

Potsdam Agreement (1945) MS fn 
297 fn 301 SiSfn 
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Letters to Chief Mmisters 


Prikaum T 569 fn 615 fn 
Prasad Rajendra 14 fn 89 286 
524 580 & fn 588 fn 454 497 
fn 502 fn 504 fn 552 & fn 535 
elected President of India (1952) 
595 & fn 598 Sl fn 608 & fn 
and addresses Parliament 14 & 
fn 270 273 477 & fn 614 615 
617 launches I’awf Atakotsaai 
lS6&fn visitsDhanbad 78 and 
SomnathTemple 388In 
Preservation of Cattle Bill (1951) 
550 & fn 

Press (Objectionable Matter) Act 
(1951) 406rn407 480&rn 496& 
fn 502&fn504 

Press and Repiiration of Books Act 
(1925) 406 fn 

Pre9sCommission(l9$2) 4l68ifn 
Press Emerjeney Act 602 fn 
Preventive Detention Act (No IV of 
1950) 177 191, 193 549 & fn 
Preventive Detention Act (1951) 549 
&fn 591 

Pnme Mmisters Relief Fund 424 
587 

Prohibition of Manufacture and 
Import of Hydroftenaied 
VexetableOiU Bill (1950) 550 & 
fn 

Promises la Keep My fears m 
Public Lsfe 1941 69 (CheMer 
Bowles 1971) 497rn 
Public Service Commissions 619 
PunefPoona'l 254 529 
Punjab East 9 14 40 fn 49>I29fn. 
130 149 171 197,212 922 955 
350 563 370 fn 985 366 fn 599 
&rn 413 420&rii 450 451.454 
480-461 503 522 533 598 551 
fn, 587 612 fn pweii i meni at 
290 fn 481 fn Lefislativr 
AsrembI)' of 370 fn CongrCB 
Party in Lejpslative Assembly of 
393 fn 


West 129 149 fn 

Punjab and Bertgal Boundary 
Commission(1947) 68 fn 
Pumea 400 fn 
PjonKxanjf 426 fn 
Pyongyang 225 fn 

Quirino E 116 fn 117 fn 


Raddifle Cynljohn, 68 8t/n 
Radchffe Award (1947) 68 & fn 
Radhakiuhnan S , (Vol 1, p 416) 
meets Slalm and the world 
rcacRon to it 582 583 elected 
Vice President of India 598 & fn, 
608 & fn 

Railways Ministry of, 535 589 fn 
- Eastern 589 fn 
- . North Eastern 589 fn 

■ Norrhem 589 ftj 

Raja. P 5 Kurnaraswamy, 563 & 
fn. 564 & fn 

RajaEOpalachan C . (Vol 1, p 
HI) 90 & fn joiiu Central 
Cabinet, 92, 110 and appointed 
Home Minister 304 on 
Preventive Detention Bill, 349 & 
fti on Press Bill 406 &fn 502 fn 
resigns from Cabinet, 523 & fn 
Rajahmundry 541 fn 
Rajasthan 81. 95. 103. 112 210 
284 fn 540. 385 8i In. 522 593, 
549 fn 552&fn.S65 568 fn, 571 
In 567, Government of, 552 fn 
land Trfurnw m 552 & fn 
Raphahi district (West Bengal) 69 
fa 

Rajya Sabha 5 fn. IS fn 100 fn. 
119 fn. 337 fn 424 fn 538 fn. 
5SS. 570, 614 fn 
Raksha Dal (Nepal) 555 & fn 
Ram, Achhru 509 & fn, resigns as 
Custodian General 509 
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Ram Jagjivan, 90 fn 
Ram Rajya Panshad, 552 fa 
RamaVnshna Mission 560 & fn 
Ramaknshna Paramaharma 560 & 
fn 

Rana, Bijay Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur Major General, 28) & 
fn, 305 fn 

Rana, Kaiser Shumihere Jung 
Bahadur, 283 & fn 
Rana Mohan Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur.(Vol 1. p 361) 229fn 
255 6i fn 257 & fn visits India 
17,27 47 48 380 381 389 391 
Rana Padma Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur, 261 /n 

Ranbininghpura, 447 fn. 685 fn 
Ranchi 261 
Rangeh (Nepal) 260 fn 
Rangoon, 16 87 101 S?9 
Ranikhet 5$9 560 
Rao V Narhan 625 &/n 
Raihtnya Praja Party (Nepal) 
SSSfn 

Rashcnya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(R S S >, 36, 532 fn 
Rau B N , 120 fn, appomced 
member Iniemacional Court of 
Justice, 543, role at United 
Nations for peace m Korea 18) 
278 295 296 300 312 31) & fn 
316 318 331 374 fn, and on 
Kashmir issue 172, 348 534 
Rawalpindi (Pakiican), 435 fn. 
SISfn 

Ray Renuka 168 fn 
Ray, S N . 170 fn 

Rayataseema, 573 586 598 & fn 617 
Razman General Ah 359 
Red Fort (Delhi) ISS 164. 166. 479 
RehabDitation Ministry of, 91. 180 
Rehabilitation hfmuten Confeteticr 
(Delhi 11 13 December 195<9 
290 &fn 


Representation of the People Act 
(1950), 78, 85. and (1951). 363 
387. 391, 409 

Repubhe Day (India), 3 4 9 10. 
15. 325 

Republican Party (USA) 365 fn 
570 fn 

Reuter, 277 fn 

Revoluuonary Socialist Party 588 fn 

RrynoWs Ntw$ (London) 145 fn 

Rhee Syngman 119 fn 

Roodice, 335 

Roosevelt Mu EJeanor, vuits India 
579 fn 

Roy B C (Vol l.p 151), 24 8tfn 
36. 293 fn 588 

Royal Commission on the Press 

(Bntish) 406 & fn 

Rudnpur 360 fn 

Russia tee Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Ryukyutlilandi Hi fn 46b fn 486 
fn 


Sathar, Bhimsen 129 Jh 
Saha Meghnad 588 fn 
Saharsnpur 455rn 
Sahaya, Shyimanandan. 168 fn 
Said Eimath el (of Iraq) 579 fn 
Sakhahn blands 241 fn 454 fn 
Saksena Mohanlal (Vol I p 150) 
112. resigns from Cabinet 89 & 
fn. 91 

Salem 373 fn 
San Francisco 454 
San Francisco Conference on 
Japanese peice treaty (8 
September 1951) 483 485-487 
494 495 &fn 602 fn 
Sao Ifkhtin Kkio 240 fn. vuiis 
India 240 467 
Saran 400 fn 

Saarashtra 158 536 558 fn 571 fn 
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Letters to Chief Ministers 


S9l. GcFvemment of 159 513 fio 
food lituation in 506 5S2. 535 
land reforms in 513 & fn 
St Laurent L SlI fn 317 fn 
Schmidt PJ 432 fn 
Scotsman (Edinburgh), 24Q fn 
SeaJdah division (West Bengal). 589 
fn 

Sen. AR 16 fn 

Sen Sukumar 55 & fn 66 168 & 
fn 553 fn 

Senanayake, Dudley Sheldon. 311 
fn 

Seoul 226, 314. 332 389 & fn 
Servants of India Society 5 fn 
Shah K T . 168 fn 549 fn. 598 fci 
Shahabuddin Justice (of East , 
Bengal), 69 fn 

Shahnr Sultan (Vol 1, p 246) 511 
& fn 

Shanghai 29 
Shantung, 580 fn 
Shaw George Bernard 255 & fn 
Sheikhpura (Pakistan) l49 fn 
Shimla 2S8 fn 
Shnkant L.M, 279 &/h 
Shuster Morgan W , 452 & fn 
Sind 91 92 112 129 353 fn 
Sindn 545, 655 & fn 571 & fn 
Sindn Fertilizer Factory 555 & fn 
571 

Singapore 87 IDl, 110 
Singh AN 577 fn 
Anup U9/n 
___Balde» 90 fn ’ 

.CPN (Vol 1 p 361) 229 

fn 257 526 fn 

__K.I 524 fn 555 yVi, leads coup 
attempt m Nepal 555 
— . .Cd Raghbir 385 fn 41310 
3t»n Naratrt 405 fn 
-_Tira (Vot I, p 299), 413 8t 
fn arrestandteleaseof 199 290 
demand for a separate homelaitd 


for Sikhs by. 149 fn. 291 & fn 
Sinha Sn Krishna 35 /n 
Suto-Soviet Treaty of Fnendship 
Alliance and Mutual Aid (1950). 
29&rn 

Sino-Tibetan Treaty of 1890 236 
Swa Ram, (Vol 1, p 287). 54 fn 38 
Smyrna (Turkey). 459 fn 
Socsalist Party (Indian) 158 fn, 169 
Bi 546 fn, 538 fn 549 & fn 
551 552 562 

Socialist Party (Japan), 487 fn 532 
Soekamo A (Vol 1, p 222) 109 
visits India 15. 109 
Somnath temple, 588 6 fn 462 & fn 
South Amboy (New Jcjvey) 115 fn 
South India Chambers of 
Commerce 575 fn 
Soviet bloc, 141 

Sonet Union see Union of Soviet 
Soaalut Repubbea 
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